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CHAPTER  I. 

AN    INVITATION. 

*'  Lose  her  sight !  how  very  dreadful ! — "  exclaim- 
ed Rosina,  only  imperfectly  hearing  what  was 
passing  between  her  mother  and  a  little  knot  of 
village  acquaintance. 

"  My  dear,  you  mistake. — Her  sight  may  be 
saved,  Mrs.  Good  tells  us,  provided  she  will  sub- 
mit to  the  operation  of  couching." 

"  But  still,  at  her  age,  with  so  much  timidity 
and  dislike  of  confinement. — It  is  very  tenible,  is 
it  not  ?"  cried  Rosina,  turning  to  Anne  Greenway. 
"  Poor  old  Lady  Worral !  I  pity  her  exceed- 
ingly." 

"  Yes,  I  should  dread  the  couching  beyond 
every  thing! — The  eye  is  so  susceptible  of  pain  ! 
I  had  a  cousin  once — " 

"  My  dear  Anne !  surely  any  pain  would  be 
preferable  to  blindness  !      Even  to  a  cultivated 
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luind,  it  must  be  a  terrible  trial ;  but  to  one  who 
has  no  mental  resources,  whose  life  has  been  a  life 
of  walking,  and  card  playing,  and  sewing,  and 
knitting,  what  mere  pain  can  be  so  intolerable  ?" 

"  Well,  every  one  has  their  own  way  of  feel- 
ing. I  would  rather  bear  an  evil  of  which  I  al- 
ready know  the  extent,  than  tempt  one  which  is 
awfully  obscure." 

"  That  is,  you  think  you  would,  if  you  were 
Lady  Worral,  rather  remain  blind  all  the  re- 
mainder of  your  days,  than  submit  to  the  pain 
of  an  operation." 

Mrs.  Wellford  and  Hannah  proceeded  to  call  on 
Lady  WoiTal,  while  Rosina  accompanied  the  Miss 
Greenways  in  a  walk  to  Heeley.  The  old  lady, 
whose  decayuig  sight  had  for  some  time  made  her 
AW  object  of  compassion,  was  quite  resolved  to 
travel  to  London  very  shortly,  and  place  herself 
under  the  hands  of  an  oculist.  Hannah  admired 
her  constancy  of  purpose  and  cheerful  spirits.  "  As 
I  said  to  Mr.  Good,"  proceeded  her  ladyship, 
"  '  Mr.  Good,  a  journey  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  to  a  woman  of  my  age,  let  me  tell  you,  is 
no  trifle.'  '  Pshaw  !  my  lady,'  says  he,  '  we  may 
hunt  for  a  good  while  without  finding  a  woman  of 
yoiu'  age,  as  young  as  you  are.'  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
My  spirits  keep  me  up,  you  know.  I  am  a  young 
woman  at  seventy-four;  but  seriously,  Mrs.  Well- 
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ford,  to  me  who  have  not  slept  from  under  my 
own  roof  these  five  and  thirty  years,  the  journey 
will  not  be  a  trifle." 

"  A  trifle !  no  indeed,"  said  Hannah ;  "  and  by 
yourself  too — " 

"  My  dear,  that's  what  I've  been  thinking  of — I 
can't  go  by  myself.  I'm  a  woman  of  nerve,  as  poor 
Sir  John  used  to  say — Lord,  I  remember  his  using 
that  expression,  so  well ! — He  was  taken  ill  once, 
away  from  me,  in  Ireland,  in  one  of  the  most  dis- 
turbed districts ;  and  no  sooner  did  I  hear  of  it 
than  I  posted  off"  with  no  one  but  my  footman 
and  maid,  crossed  the  Irish  sea  in  the  midst  of  a 
storm,  travelled  all  through  the  riotous  part  of  the 
country  without  fear  of  White  Boys  or  yellow 
boys  either,  and  never  stopped  till  I  got  to  his 
bed-side. — '  Lady  Worral,'  says  he,  for  he  was 
uncommon  glad  to  see  me,  '  upon  my  honour, 
you're  a  woman  of  nerve  !'  Another  time,  in 
the  year  eighty,  during  Lord  George  Gordon's 
riots,  he  had  left  me  in  the  very  house  next  door 
but  one  to  Lord  Mansfield's ;  and  being  ordered 
down  into  this  part  of  the  country,  every  body 
was  pitying  him,  and  saying  how  much  I  must 
have  been  frightened  :  '  Oh  !'  says  Sir  John,  '  my 
lady's  a  woman  of  nei*ve  !' — However,  nerve  or  no 
nerve,  I  must  confess  I  am  dmost  as  much  alarm- 
ed at  the  prospect  of  this  journey  as  of  the  couch- 
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ing  itself.  I'm  not  in  a  condition  to  help  myself,  you 
know,  and  really  believe  IVe  grown  something  of 
a  coward.  Besides,  I  now  want  a  companion. 
People  often  wonder  I  don't  engage  one ;  but  to 
my  mind,  hired  companions  are  always  horrid, 
sly,  flattering,  crafty  wretches — 1  never  could  bear 
a  toad-eater.  There's  Mrs.  Barker,  who  comes  to 
me  every  two  or  three  years  ;  she  suits  me  better 
than  the  whole  tribe  of  them.  I'm  never  afraid  of 
any  design  or  double  dealing  in  her,  for  we  never 
part  without  a  quarrel.  However,  one  don't  want 
a  friend  to  snap  at  one,  when  one's  going  to  sub- 
mit to  an  operation,  therefore  I  shall  not  MTite  to 
Nancy  Barker  this  time  unless  I  can't  better  my- 
self. Sir  Philip  WoiTal  and  his  daughters  are  un- 
luckily in  Scotland — perhaps  not  unluckily  either; 
for  I  should  not  be  fine  enough  for  them,  and  they 
would  be  too  fine  for  me.  There's  my  nephew 
Oliver's  widow,  again,  would  be  glad  to  take  me 
in,  but  then  she  has  a  dreadful  large  family  ;  and  I 
can't  bear  the  noise  of  children.  Besides,  she 
does  not  live  in  London,  only  near  it ;  far  enough, 
I  believe,  to  be  at  a  very  inconvenient  distance 
from  the  oculist.  Therefore  my  plan  is,  not  to 
trouble  any  of  my  relations  at  all,  but  to  take  fur- 
nished lodgings  for  a  month,  so  as  to  be  quite  in- 
dependent ;  for  without  independence,  Mrs.  Well- 
ford,  there's  no  comfort  in  the  world.     And  by 
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way  of  a  companion,  what  say  you,  Hannah,  if  I 
take  you  ?" 

"  Me,  madam  !"  said  Hannah,  with  a  start. 

*'  Ay,  you.  Wliat  do  you  think  of  it,  Mrs. 
Wellford?     Can  you  spare  me  the  girl  ? 

"  As  to  sparing  her,"  said  Mrs.  Wellford, — taking 
it  for  granted  that  Hannah  would  not  think  of  ac- 
cepting such  an  invitation  for  a  moment, — "  Hannah 
can  never  be  very  well  spared — " 

*'  Pshaw!  stuff  and  nonsense!"  interrupted  Lady 
Worral  with  vexation,  "  Mr.  Russell  tells  me  that 
Hannah  is  very  much  altered,  and  looks  pale  and 
thin.  Nothing  will  do  her  so  much  good  as 
■change  of  scene.  I'll  bring  her  back  to  you  quite 
a  different  thing.  All  girls  love  London.  It's 
natural  girls  should  love  London.  It  is  not  every 
one  I  would  offer  to  take  with  me.  I  would  not 
undertake,  now,  to  caiTy  Rosina  to  town :  for  she 
is  such  a  flighty  young  thing  that  I  should  never 
have  a  moment's  peace,  whether  she  was  in  my 
sight  or  out  of  it.  But  Hannah  and  I  know  each 
other's  ways — she  will  suit  me  very  well.  Besides, 
this  will  be  such  a  nice  opportunity  for  her  to  see 
Matthew ;  and  the  pantomimes  are  not  over  yet, 
and  Captain  Worral  is  in  town,  at  least  I  believe 
so,  and  wiW  be  happy  to  squire  her  about  when- 
ever she  feels  dull." 

"  Dull !  oh,  I  should  not  dread  being  dull,"  said 
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Hannah,  "  your  ladyship  has  always  been  such  a 
kmd  Mend  to  me  that  I  should  be  glad  of  an  op- 
portunity to  prove  myself  grateful ;  only — " 

"  Let  me  hear  none  of  your  onlys.  There's  siu-e 
to  be  an  only  m  the  case  when  people  are  talking 
of  being  gTateful.  Consider  of  it  with  your  mother 
as  you  go  home ;  and  if  you  wonH  oblige  me,  why 
let  me  know  in  time,  that  I  may  write  to  Nancy 
Barker." 

Great  was  Rosina's  surprise  when  she  learnt 
that  there  was  even  the  remotest  probability  of 
Hannah's  accompanying  Lady  Worral  to  London. 
Her  sui"prise  was  increased  on  perceiving  that  her 
mother  rather  wished  her  to  go,  aud  that  Hannah 
discussed  the  scheme  without  visible  reluctance. 

"  Certainly,"  exclaimed  Rosina,  "  London  is  a 
place  which  every  one  must  wish  to  see;  but  the 
fact  is,  that,  with  Lady  Worral,  you  will  not  see 
it !  She  is  neither  fond  of  gaiety  nor  in  a  condi- 
tion to  enter  into  it,  if  she  were ;  and  as  to  making 
any  contrivance  for  your  amusement,  independent 
of  herself,  such  a  thing  would  never  enter  into  her 
head.  You  will  be  a  close  prisoner  in  some  tall 
dismal  house,  with  dusty  furniture  and  dirty  win- 
dows, afraid  to  walk  out  by  yourself,  and  with 
nothing  to  do  in  doors  but  to  listen  to  Lady  Wor- 
ral's  conversation,  which  you  might  do  equally 
well  in  Summerfield." 
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"  If  I  accept  the  invitation,"  replied  Hannah, 
"  it  will  be  more  for  Lady  Won-al's  sake  than  ray 
own.  It  seems  forlorn  for  a  woman  so  old  and 
infirm,  to  undertake  such  a  journey,  and  for  such 
an  object,  without  some  female  companion." 

"  But  do  you  really  think  you  could  sacrifice  to 
her  a  month,  a  whole  month  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  Hannah,  smiling,  "  I  think  I  could 
achieve  such  a  sacrifice,  formidable  as  it  appears 
to  j^our  imagination." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  my  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Wellford,  leaving  the  room. 

"  To  be  sure,  you  will  see  Matthew,"  said  Ro- 
sina,  musingly. 

"  Yes,  I  shall  see  Matthew,  and  I  shall  have 
change  of  scene.  You  do  not  know,  Rosina," 
said  Hannah,  hastil}^,  "  how  much  I  want  a 
change!" 

Almost  regretting  she  had  acknowledged  so 
much,  Hannah  laid  down  her  work  and  went  up 
stairs;  and  Rosina,  after  five  minutes'  consider- 
ation, settled  it  to  her  own  mind  that  since  Han- 
nah did  want  a  change,  it  would  perhaps  be  as 
well  for  her  to  accompany  Lady  Worral.  She 
longed  to  know  whether  Hannah  secretly  hoped 
to  see  Huntley  again,  or  whether,  without  any 
hope  in  the  case,  they  would  accidentally  meet. 
What  changes  such  a  meeting  might  occasion! 
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The  love  of  romance  made  Rosina  almost  wish 
that  a  reconciliation  might  take  place;  for  early 
partiality  blended  with  the  feeling  that  poor  Mr. 
Huntley  had  been  very  unfortunate,  had  not  yet 
quite  given  place  to  the  convictions  of  sober  rea- 
son. It  was  settled,  in  short,  that  Hannah  was 
to  go.  Rosina  could  not  imagine  how  in  the 
world  she  should  do  without  her;  but  in  the  mean 
while,  was  contented  to  lend  her  best  assistance  in 
amplifying  her  wardrobe,  and  in  imagining  all 
sorts  of  adventures  for  her,  in  spite  of  her  con- 
viction that  she  could  have  no  adventures  under 
the  guardianship  of  Lady  Worral. 

When  Mr.  Russell  heard  of  the  intended  jour- 
ney, he  was  far  less  easy  to  pacify  than  Ro- 
sina. 

"  Hamiah  going  to  London,"  exclaimed  he. 
"  What  can  possibly  have  procured  her  consent 
to  such  a  plan  ? " 

"  Lady  Worral  wished  her  so  earnestly  to  agree 
to  it,"  said  Rosina. 

"  But  had  Hannah  no  opposing  wishes?"  in- 
terrupted he.  "  Is  she  not  a  free  agent  ?  Has 
Lady  Won-al  no  female  connexions  of  her  own  ? 
What  necessity  can  there  be  for  Hannah's  accom- 
panying her?     What  pleasure  can  she  expect?" 

"  No  pleasure  that  I  know  of,  Mr.  Russell,  be- 
yond that  of  performing  a  very  kind  action,  and 
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of  seeing  Matthew.     What  greater  pleasure  could 
she  promise  herself  here?  " 

Mr.  Russell  sighed.  "  When  are  they  to  leave 
us  ? "  inquired  he. 

"  On  Tuesday.  Lady  Won-al  has  engaged  a 
furnished  house  in  Welbeck  Street  for  a  month." 

"  So  long !  Surely  her  eyes  will  have  recovered 
from  their  couching  long  before  the  end  of  a 
month!" 

"  I  believe  that  is  not  certain.  Besides,  after 
travelling  so  fai',  Lady  WoiTal  will  probably  be  in 
no  huiTy  to  return  till  she  has  seen  her  old  friends 
and  enjoyed  the  recovered  use  of  her  sight  in  va- 
rious shopping  expeditions.  She  has  an  old  tea- 
pot to  mend,  and  old  chintz  to  match,  some  old 
jewellery  to  exchange,  and  a  new  shawl  to  buy." 

"  Yes,  1  can  easily  imagine,"  said  Mr.  Russell, 
"  that  so  much  time  will  be  agreeably  frittered  in 
these  and  similar  little  errands,  that  Hannah  will 
not  return  to  us  before  the  end  of  the  spring." 

"  If  /  were  in  the  case,  it  is  possible  that  I 
might  serve  my  country  friends  the  trick  of  send- 
ing word  by  every  post  that  I  was  coming  home, 
and  yet  yielding  to  each  fresh  temptation  of  gaiety ; 
but  Hannah  will  have  few  such  temptations, 
added  to  which,  she  is  not  one  who  can  easily  be 
tempted.     Besides,  why  should  we  be  anxious  to 
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curtail  her  season  of  enjoyment,  if  enjoyment  it 
proves  ? " 

*'  Ay,  now  you  are  speaking  candidly,"  said 
Mr.  Russell,  with  a  little  vexation.  "  I  was  wrong- 
in  supposing  Hannah  too  unlike  young  ladies  in 
general.  A  visit  to  London  was  not  to  be  re- 
sisted." 

"  But,  Mr.  Russell !  Can  you  give  her  no  credit 
for  charity  and  good  nature  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  softening,  "  for  a  great  deal  of 
both.  More  than  falls  to  the  share  of  almost  any 
one  I  know.  But  we  are  apt  to  be  deceived  by 
our  own  motives." 

"  And  pray,  what  motive  are  you  influenced  by 
now?" 

"  That  is  an  unkind  cut,  Rosina.  I  trust,  not  a 
selfish  one.  However,  you  have  properly  re- 
minded me  that  this  is  no  affair  of  mine."  And 
Mr.  Russell  wished  her  good  morning.  Rosina 
could  not  deny  herself  the  amusement  of  repeating 
the  dialogue  to  Hannah,  who,  accordingly,  when 
next  they  met,  asked  him  with  a  smile,  "  what  made 
him  apprehend  that  she  should  not  return  to  Suni- 
merfield  the  same  Hannah  that  she  left  it  ?  " 

"  Do  you  feel  quite  secure,"  said  he,  equivo- 
cally, "  that  you  shall  return  to  Summerfield  the 
same  Hannah  Wellford  that  you  are  now  ? " 
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'Hannah  Wellford:''  ah!  there's  the  rub, 
thought  Rosma. 

"  By  no  means,"  replied  Hannah,  with  more 
gaiety  than  usual,  "  I  expect  to  return  with  so 
much  to  say,  that  from  being  very  quiet,  you  will 
find  me  transformed  into  a  great  talker.  I  expect 
to  be  in  stronger  health  and  better  spirits,  and 
fonder  of  Summerfield  than  ever.  You  need  fear 
no  worse  change  in  me  than  this,"  she  added, 
more  seriously.  "Do  you  know  that  I  am  almost 
three  and  twenty  ?  My  character  must  be  pretty 
well  fixed." 

"  Pardon  me,  that  is  a  very  unwarrantable  in- 
ference. Fixed !  Who  can  boast  that  their  charac- 
ter is  fixed  ?  Every  new  event  brings  new  tempt- 
ations, which  no  previous  self-study  can  tell  us  to 
a  certainty  how  we  shall  withstand.  Our  minds, 
like  our  bodies,  are  constantly  changing.  The 
alterations  in  both  are  imperceptible  to  us,  but  not 
the  less  certain.  Therefore  do  not,  Hannah,  put 
too  much  trust  in  yoiu-  character  hem^  Jixed,  even 
at  the  mature  age  of  three  and  twenty ! " 

"  I  will  not,  since  you  warn  me,"  replied  she. 

"  And  do  you  anticipate  much  pleasure  from 
tbis  visit?" 

"  Perhaps  not  much.  I  look  forward  with  ra- 
ther a  morbid  desire  for  something  new — even 
though  that  something  new  be  only  Lady  WoiTaFs 
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siclc  room,  and  blue  bed  furniture  instead  of  white. 
I  never  had  this  feeling  before;  I  hope  I  never 
shall  again." 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Mr.  Russell,  pressing  her 
hand  with  emotion  as  he  rose  to  take  leave.  "  I 
hope  you  will  find  that  improvement  in  health  and 
spirits  in  town,  which  is  usually  sought  for  in  the 
country ;  and  that  when  you  return  to  us,  you  will 
be  able  to  say  with  sincerity,  '  It  is  good  for  me 
to  be  here.' " 

Thus  they  parted ;  and  it  was  evident  to  Rosina 
that  he  could  have  said  much  more  if  he  would ; 
and  that  his  anxiety  for  Hannah  was  in  fact  a  little 
shade  of  jealousy  springing  fi-om  a  deep  and  pure 
source.  The  same  idea  did  not  occur  to  Hannah ; 
indeed  she  took  no  thought  on  the  matter:  there 
was  an  accent  of  affection  in  Mr.  Russell's  tone 
which  had  touched  her;  but  her  thoughts  were 
too  intent  on  her  a^Dproaching  separation  from  her 
mother  and  sister,  to  be  wasted  in  speculating  on 
Mr.  Russell's  looks,  or  Mr.  Russell's  feelings. 
Hannah  did  not  choose  to  own  how  cowardly  she 
felt  as  the  parting  moment  drew  near,  since  it 
would  only  have  given  unnecessary  pain;  but  her 
heart  nearly  failed  her  when  she  found  herself 
really,  and  for  the  first  time,  on  the  eve  of  leaving 
Summerfield. 

Mrs.  Wellford,  though  disowned  by  her  father's 
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family  ever  since  her  mai-riage,  had  by  no  means 
been  on  bad  terms  with  the  whole  circle  of  her 
relations.  Some,  whose  residence  had  more  im- 
mediately connected  them  with  the  proprietors  of 
Park  Place,  had  indeed  withdrawn  their  coimte- 
nance  from  her;  but  there  were  sundry  cousins 
on  the  maternal  side,  who  had  always  been  per- 
fectly willing  to  keep  up  terms  of  good  feeling 
with  the  vicar's  wife  through  the  medium  of  parcel 
and  letter.  One  or  two  of  these,  residing  in  Lon- 
don, had  already  been  kind  to  Matthew ;  and  to 
these  goodnatured  though  not  very  affluent  rela- 
tives, Mrs.  Wellford  now  wrote,  to  introduce  Han- 
nah to  their  notice  and  kind  offices.  One  of  the 
epistles  was  directed  "  To  Mrs.  Dawes,  Grenville 
Street,  near  the  Foundling ;"  another  "  To  Miss 
Martha  Wilkins,  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea." 
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CHAPTER  II. 


A   JOURNEY    TO    LONDON. 


The  travellers  arrived  without  accident  or  adven- 
ture at  their  journey's  end,  and  were  sufficiently 
fatigued  to  be  glad  to  retire  early  to  bed.  Rosina 
had  exacted  a  promise  from  Hannah,  to  write,  if 
it  were  only  a  line,  the  same  evening  that  she 
reached  London ;  and  Hannah  was  punctual  to 
her  engagement,  though  she  could  only  say  that 
she  was  very  sleepy,  that  tlie  air  seemed  very 
heavy,  and  that  the  house,  though  in  the  middle 
of  London,  did  not  seem  very  dirty.  She  com- 
mitted her  letter,  together  with  a  note  to  Matthew, 
to  the  footman,  with  injunctions  to  put  them  into 
the  post  office,  and  then  went  to  bed,  too  weary  to 
dream  even  of  Summerfield. 

On  the  following  morning,  as  Lady  Worral  now 
breakfasted  in  her  own  room,  Hannah  found  her- 
self condemned  to  a  solitary  meal,  and  she  was 
sitting  down  to  it  with  rather  dreary  feelings,  when 
Mrs.  Sally,  who  was  carrying  her  mistress's  tea 
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and  toast  from  the  table,  made  a  prodigious  clatter 
of  spoons  and  earthenware  as  she  ran  against 
some  one  in  the  doorway,  and  in  another  instant, 
Hannah  was  in  her  brother's  arms.  As  soon  as 
he  had  taken  a  hasty  kiss,  he  turned  to  examine 
what  mischief  he  had  done,  begged  Mrs.  Sally's 
pardon,  told  her  she  looked  quite  blooming,  hoped 
no  china  was  broken,  observed  that  another  cup 
of  tea  could  soon  be  made,  and  officiously  buttered 
a  slice  of  toast  to  replace  that  which  he  had  spoilt. 
All  this  was  the  work  of  a  few  seconds ;  Mrs.  Sally 
left  them  alone,  and  then,  Matthew  drawing  his 
chair  close  to  Hannah,  declared  himself  delighted 
to  see  her,  and  made  a  thousand  inquiries  after 
those  whom  she  had  left  behind. 

"  Well,  and  how  do  yon  like  London  ?"  was  his 
next  question. 

"  How  can  I  tell  yet  ? "  replied  she,  laughing. 
"  I  can  only  say  that  we  rattled  through  a  great 
many  streets  last  night  which  were  very  brilliantly 
lighted,  and  that  this  seems  a  very  nice  house." 

"  To  be  sure,  that  must  be  all ;  and  yet,  Rosina, 
even  out  of  that  little,  would  have  filled  a  sheet  of 
writing  paper.  What  fluency  that  girl  has !  I 
really  wonder  at  the  letters  I  receive  from  her 
sometimes.  My  mother's,  though  they  are  as  long, 
don't  surprise  me  half  so  much,  because  her  head 
is  always  so  full  of  us  boys  and  girls  that  she  can 
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never  give  us  too  many  cautions,  but,  positively, 
Rosina's  letters  are  all  narration.  Harry,  again, 
is  a  powerful  fellow  at  his  pen,  and  his  is  the 
imaginative  style;  so  that,  no  offence  to  you, 
Hannah,  you  and  I  are  the  only  bad  letter  wiiters 
in  the  family. — But  now,  what  is  to  be  done  ? — 
Here  are  you  in  London,  desirous,  of  course,  to 

see  every  thing  that  is  to  be  seen ;  and " 

"  Oh  no  indeed !   I  have  brought  no  such  ex- 
*    travagant  ideas  with  me.    I  came  merely  to  attend 
on  Lady  Worral,  and  be  quite  quiet." 

"  That  will  never  do.  You  can't  be  quiet,  here, 
unless  you  tie  up  your  knocker  and  throw  straw 
before  your  door ;  and  even  then  the  fellows  with 
hand  organs  will  make  a  point  of  coming  to  sere- 
nade you  in  order  that  they  may  be  paid  to  go 
away,  as  I  saw  a  footman  doing  just  now  in  the 
next  street — a  plan  which  answers,  by  the  by, 
just  like  that  of  the  Romans  paying  the  barbarians 
to  make  themselves  scarce  —  that  is  to  say,  they 
come  again  with  increased  force.  Quiet !  no,  no, 
my  dear ;  folks  don't  come  to  London  for  quiet — 
you  might  have  had  that  at  Summerfield.  Lady 
Worral  will  spare  you  now  and  then,  and  I  shall 
take  you  to  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane,  and 
the  British  Museum,  and  the  National  Gallery, 
and  the  British  Institution,  which  luckily  is  just 
opened  with  a  collection  of  modern  paintings,  and 
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one  or  two  panoramas  and  otlier  things  of  the 
kind,  just  to  give  you  a  faint  idea  of  what  London 
will  be,  two  months  lience.  You  must  hear  the 
Horse  Guards'  band  too,  and  see  the  Tower,  St. 
Paul's,  and  Westminster  Abbey,  in  spite  of  their 
vulgarity —  " 

"  But,  my  dear  Matthew,  are  all  these  fine 
things  to  be  seen  for  nothing } " 

"  Why  no,"  said  he,  looking  grave,  and  putting 
both  hands  in  his  pockets,  "  not  quite  all ;  but 
there's  something  which  jingles  here  you  see,  still, 
Hannah;  and  if  I  do  part  with  a  little  small 
change,  it  shall  not  be  said  that  I  sent  you 
back  to  Summerfield  without  shewing  you  a  few 
lions." 

"  A  little  small  change !  I  fear,  Matthew,  you 
are  not  so  rich  as  to  be  able  to  think  so  in- 
differently as  you  affect  to  do,  even  of  a  little 
small  change." 

"  Oh,  but  I  assure  you — " 

"  And  I  assure  you  that  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  fine  things  you  have  named  will  more  than 
content  my  curiosity.  In  the  first  place,  you 
know,  there  is  the  couching  in  store,  which  will 
preclude  much  thought  of  amusement  till  it  is 
fairly  over;  and  after  that,  I  must  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  calling  on  Mrs,  Dawes  and  Miss 
Wilkins." 
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"Mrs.  Dawes!  take  care,  Hannah,  how  you  get 
among  those  Daweses.  They  are  a  horrid  set. 
Oh,  you  need  not  look  so  frightened;  they  are 
merely  vulgarians.  However,  seriously,  they  are 
not  people  of  our  sort  at  all,  and  I  wish  we  could 
cut  the  connexion.  Could  not  you  keep  yourself 
nicely  incog,  now,  and  avoid  letting  them  know 
you  are  in  tovra  ? " 

"  No,  mamma  has  given  me  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Dawes ;  and  I  am  sure  she  would  be  displeased  if 
I  were  not  to  call  on  her." 

"  Well,  we  must  make  the  best  of  it,"  said 
Matthew,  helping  himself  to  a  second  roll  with 
a  sigh ;  "  besides,  Patty  Wilkins  would  not  keep 
the  secret,  and  you  must  not  cut  cousin  Patty. 
She  is  a  nice,  honest,  affectionate  soul,  cousin 
Patty, — though  a  confirmed  old  maid.  Ill  row 
you  to  Chelsea  some  fine  afternoon,  and  we  will 
drink  tea  with  her.  I  look  in  on  her  now  and 
then,  when  I  go  up  the  river,  botanizing,  and 
she  always  makes  much  of  me.  By  the  by,  I 
think  an  old  maiden  aunt  is  generally  more  in- 
clined to  pet  her  nephews  than  her  nieces.  How 
do  you  like  London  bread,  Hannah.''  You  don't 
know  what  you  are  eating.  Two  steam  engines 
kept  constantly  at  work,  you  know,  grinding 
Derbyshire  spar  to  adulterate  the  flour." 

"  Nonsense." 
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"True,  on  my  honour.  Take  care  how  you 
use  that  milk.  Nothing  but  chalk  and  water, 
with  a  little  skim  milk  just  to  heighten  the  deceit 
and  a  little  ti'eacle  to  colour  it." 

"No?" 

"  Nothing  more  certain !  Then,  as  to  these 
eggs.  I  venture  on  them,  you  see ;  a  medical 
man  eats  every  thing  with  impunity,  but  they  are 
French." 

"  French! " 

"  New  laid  this  time  twelvemonth.  Sent  over 
in  lime.  Have  you  Thames  or  New  River  water 
here?" 

"  I  do  not  know." 

"  New  River,  I  should  hope.  It  makes  very 
fair  tea.  If  you  were  to  see  the  gas  oil  that  is 
sometimes  floating  on  the  Thames,  any  thing  but 
'  heautifully  blue',  to  say  nothing  of —  But  you 
don't  eat,  Hannah  ?  Allow  me  to  spread  you  a 
slice  of  toast." 

"  No  more,  I  thank  you." 

"  An  egg,  then." 

"  No,  I  thank  you." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha ! — But  I  have  not  spoilt  your 
breakfast,  Hannah,  have  I?" 

"No;  luckily  I  had  finished  before  you  began 
your  description  of  what  we  were  eating ;  whicli 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  do  not  half  believe." 
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" '  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be 
wise,'"  observed  he  mischievously. 

"  Hark,  there  is  some  very  good  music,"  said 
Hannah,  rising  and  going  to  the  window. 

"  Very  good  music,  but  it  is  horribly  vulgar  to 
listen  to  it,"  said  Matthew  following  her,  and 
looking  do^vn  on  a  band  of  German  musicians 
who  had  attracted  a  small  crowd.  "  However,  as 
you  are  a  rustic,  Hannah,  we  will  waive  the 
vulgarity,  and  look  out  on  the  '  little  pe-o-ple 
below.'  See  that  gouty  old  fellow  over  the  way 
in  the  room  with  pink  curtains,  loitering  over  his 
chocolate  and  the  Morning  Post.  There's  a  young 
lady  come  in  now.  Oh  fie !  in  curl-papers. 
Really  her  figiu'e  is  not  unlike  Anne  Greenway's. 
Pray,  how  is  Anne?  As  fond  of  laughing  as 
ever?  Sam  seems  to  have  been  at  the  Green  ways 
pretty  often,  lately." 

Matthew  lounged  away  the  morning  with  his 
sister  till  Lady  Woiral  came  down  stairs  and  re- 
ceived him  very  graciously.  He  talked  so  gaily  to 
her  of  newspaper  anecdotes  and  professional  chit- 
chat, as  to  amuse  her  very  much ;  and  she  bade 
him  come  to  breakfast,  dinner,  or  tea  as  often  as 
he  could ;  a  command  which  Matthew  was  right 
willing  to  promise  compliance  with.  After  read- 
ing her  the  Morning  Herald,  advertisements  and 
all,  he  found  he  had  no  more  time  to  spare  ;  and 
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took  leave.  He  had  scarcely  gone  when  a  little 
poney  chaise  containing  two  children  and  driven 
by  a  lady,  stopped  at  the  door,  and  immediately 
aften^'ards,  her  ladyship's  nephew's  widow,  Mrs, 
Oliver,  was  announced.  Mrs.  Oliver,  who  had 
driven  in  from  Dulwich,  was  a  resolute  looking 
little  woman  with  a  thin  high-'pitched  voice,  and 
great  fluency  of  utterance.  She  was  anxious,  she 
said,  to  visit  dear  Lady  Worral  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  had  brought  her  eldest  boy  and  girl  with  her 
because  she  remembered  how  fond  her  ladyship 
used  to  be  of  children.  Lady  Worral  did  not  re- 
member the  time  herself;  she  had  long  been  of 
opinion  that "  little  girls  (and  boys  too)  were  made 
to  be  seen  and  not  heard,"  and  as  she  was  now 
deprived  of  the  power  of  seeing  them,  she  had  no 
desire  for  then*  noise ;  however,  she  took  a  pinch 
of  snufF,  stroked  their  heads,  and  desired  Hannah 
to  supply  them  with  something  to  eat.  Mrs. 
Oliver  observed  that  they  were  "  fine  forrard  chil- 
dren," and  remarkably  quiet.  Hannah  soon  had 
experience  of  their  forwardness  ;  but  their  quiet- 
ness seemed  rather  apocryphal.  By  dint  of  la- 
vishly supplying  their  plates  from  the  luncheon 
tray,  she  was  enabled  to  keep  their  pretty  jjrat- 
tling,  always  with  full  mouths,  tolerably  subordi- 
nate to  the  continuous  discourse  of  their  mamma  ; 
but  when,  alas !  there  was  nothing  more  to  be 
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eaten,  Master  Johnny  and  Miss  Betsy  rewarded 
her  for  her  kind  attention  by  full  and  unreserved 
confidences  respecting  balls,  hoops,  and  tops  ;  and 
as  their  activity  gradually  rose  to  a  level  with 
their  spirits,  they  commenced  races  from  one  sofa 
to  another.  It  was  in  vain  that  Hannah  endea- 
voured to  substitute  the  more  inoffensive  amuse- 
ment of  looking  out  of  window,  and  that  Mrs.  Oli- 
ver said  with  indifference,  "  My  dear  loves,  do  sit 
down."  An  audible  aside,  respecting  the  chil- 
dren's uncommon  liveliness  only  redoubled  their 
noise;  and  as  Mrs.  Oliver  had  announced  her  in- 
tention of  spending  a  long  day.  Lady  WoiTal  at 
length  with  unconcealed  vexation  desired  Hannah 
to  take  the  children  a  walk  in  Cavendish  Square 
till  dinner.  A  dialogue  on  persons  and  jilaces 
totally  unknown  to  her  was  relinquished  without 
much  regi'et ;  and  dragged  forward  by  her  com- 
panions, Hannah  easily  found  her  way  to  the 
square.  The  girl  would  walk  in  the  dirt ;  the  boy 
ran  away.  Notwithstanding  these  little  adven- 
tures, dinner  time  came  at  last,  and  after  dinner, 
Mrs.  OHver  and  family  took  leave.  Lady  WoiTal 
desired  that  next  time  she  favoured  her  with  a 
visit,  she  would  come  alone ;  and  then  settled  her- 
self for  her  Usual  nap.  Hannah  watched  the 
lighting  of  the  lamps,  listened  to  the  postman's 
and   muffin  boy's  bells,   and  thought   of  home. 
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Candles  were  lighted,  the  tea  equipage  brought 
in ;  and  a  newspaper  and  needlework  concluded 
her  first  day  in  liOndon. 

The  following  morning,  Hannah  accompanied 
Lady  W'orral  to  the  oculist,  who  after  examining 
her  ladyship's  eyes,  appointed  the  following  Mon- 
day for  the  operation.  A  respite  even  of  three 
days,  was  very  acceptable,  both  to  the  patient  and 
her  young  fiiend,  who  looked  forward  to  the  hour 
of  trial  with  not  a  little  anxiety.  It  was  a  warm, 
sunshiny  day,  and  Lady  WoiTal  desired  her 
coachman  to  drive  to  the  park,  willing  to  give 
Hannah  an  opportunity  of  looking  about  her, 
though  unable  to  do  so  herself  With  the  glasses 
let  down,  she  enjoyed  the  fresh  air,  and  derived  as 
much  amusement  fi*om  the  remarks  of  her  com- 
panion as  in  her  present  state,  she  was  capable  of 
receiving.  Their  airing  was  prolonged  till  late 
in  the  afternoon,  and  on  their  return,  several  cards 
from  old  acquaintance  of  Lady  Worral's  were 
found  on  the  drawing  room  table. 

"  These  people  will  find  one  out,"  cried  she, 
with  more  complacence  than  anger.  "  Do  read 
their  names,  child." 

"Mrs.  Bates— Mrs.  Daubeney — Miss  Poynter 
— Dr.  Grey — Sir  Lionel  Tierney  !" 

"  Sh-  Lionel Tiemey  I  Is  lie  still  alive?  Well, 
I  am  sorry  I  missed  him.  Let  us  hope  he  will  call 
again." 
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Lady  Won'al's  evening  was  spent  in  reminiscences 
which  the  names  of  her  old  friends  had  awakened. 
She  had  something  odd  or  entertaining  to  tell  of 
each.  Sir  Lionel  Tiemey  and  Mrs.  Daubeney 
were  evidently  her  prime  favourites,  and  Hannah's 
imagination  was  so  far  wrought  upon  by  her  lady- 
ship's eulogiums,  that  she  became  rather  curious 
to  see  these  finished  specimens  of  old  school  grace 
and  high  breeding.  The  following  day  brought 
her  gTatification,  and  likewise  disappointment. 
Among  several  other  callers,  these  favoured  ac- 
quaintance looked  in  again,  and  were  welcomed 
with  voluble  delight.  Totally  engrossed  with  each 
other,  and  fluently  talking  of  past  times,  they 
had  no  attention  to  waste  on  Hannah,  who,  as 
soon  as  she  had  recovered  from  the  rustling  of 
silks  and  rapping  of  snuff-boxes,  perceived,  to 
her  mortification,  that  Mrs.  Daubeney  was  a  para- 
lytic woman  of  seventy,  dressed  in  very  shabby 
black,  with  an  upper  lip  that  hinted  of  snufi", 
and  a  choice  of  sentences  the  reverse  of  gramma- 
tical. On  the  other  hand,  Sir  Lionel  was  a  thin 
little  old  man  with  powder  and  a  queue,  a  very 
long  sharp  nosie,  and  a  difficulty  of  articdation 
occasioned  by  the  loss  of  several  teeth.  Hannah 
was  disappointed,  but  soon  remembered  that  she 
ought  to  have  expected  the  companions  of  Lady 
Worral's  youth  to  be  as  old  as  herself,  and  less  re- 
markably exempt  from  the  infirmities  of  age.     As 
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to  their  good  qualities,  she  was  candid  enough  to 
allow  that  these  might  be  compatible  even  with 
snuff  and  a  queue. 

'•  If  you  were  in  my  place,  Rosina,"  the  letter 
began  which  she  wrote  in  the  evening,  "  how 
dramatic  an  account  you  would  send  us  of  all  the 
odd  people  we  have  seen  to-day!  But  alas!  I 
have  no  talent  for  description;  I  cannot  give 
samples  of  conversation  like  a  Harriet  Byron,  and 
1  am  even  checked  from  minutely  describing  odd 
faces  and  dresses  by  the  fear  of  being  ill-natured. 
The  small  specimen  I  have  had  of  London  society 
has  not  equalled  my  expectations.  Almost  every 
one  I  have  yet  seen  has  been  old,  and  odd  or 
disagreeable.  I  must  make  one  exception,  how- 
ever, in  favour  of  a  INIrs.  Lavenu — an  English- 
woman, the  widow  of  a  Frenchman,  and  who 
was  for  many  years  the  governess  of  Princess 
Razumoffsky.  Lady  Worral  tells  me  she  is  very 
accomplished,  and  I  can  easily  believe  it.  Her 
language  is  remarkably  elegant,  her  voice  very 
pleasing,  and  there  is  something  indescribably 
kind  in  her  manner.  Perhaps  I  am  the  more 
inclined  to  think  so,  because  she  this  morning 
bestowed  much  attention  on  me.  However  this 
may  be,  I  hope  we  shall  see  her  fi-equently ;  and 
I  rather  think  we  shall,  as  she  lives  in  the  next 
street." 

VOL.  III.  C 
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Hannah's  pen,  employed  in  the  praises  of  her 
new  friend,  was  running  much  more  quickly  than 
usual,  when  she  was  agreeably  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  Matthew.  He  came  provided  with  a 
long  story  for  Lady  Worral ;  and  as  Hannah 
wished  to  finish  her  letter,  she  presently  resumed 
her  occupation,  though  grievously  interrupted  by 
occasional  snatches  of  "  concussion  of  the  brain," 
"  compound  fracture,"  "  all  the  faculty  at  fault," 
"  unheard  of  recovery,"  &c.  Observing  her,  at 
length,  with  absent  looks,  playing  with  a  dry 
pen,  Matthew  started  up  saying,  "  Let  me  finish 
your  letter  for  you,  my  dear,"  which  he  accord- 
ingly did,  to  the  following  purport. — 

"  Hannah,  you  see,  my  dear  mother  and  Rosy, 
has  fallen  among  a  sad  set  of  old  humdrums, 
whom  she  takes  for  a  sample  of  good  London 
society.  However,  as  her  case  cannot,  unluckily, 
be  altered  at  present,  it  is  well  for  her  that  she  is 
so  ignorant  and  contented.  I  think  her  looking 
much  better  than  at  Christmas,  and  it  certainly  is 
the  prettiest  thing  in  the  world  to  see  her  care 
of  our  old  blind  fiicnd.  I  often  think,  if  H — 
were  to  see  her  now,  he  would  be  more  anxious 
to  paint  her  picture  than  ever.  There  is  certainly 
more  mind  in  her  countenance  than  there  used  to 
be.  H —  enlarged  her  ideas,  and  increased  her 
powers  both  of  thinking  and  feeling;    notwith- 
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standing  which,  I  cannot  approve  of  that  detest- 
able bonnet  of  hers.  It  has  a  kind  of — it  wants  a 
sort  of — in  short  it  is  not  what  a  bonnet  ought  to 
be  at  all!" 

Matthew  took  care  to  fold  and  seal  the  letter 
himself. 

The  following  morning,  being  Sunday,  he  was 
able  to  accompany  his  sister  and  Lady  Won-al  to 
church;  and,  on  their  return,  they  found  Mrs. 
Oliver  already  in  the  drawing-room.  Having  left 
her  children  at  home,  she  was  pressed  to  spend 
another  "long  day";  and  as  the  invitation  was 
accepted,  Hannah,  whose  place  as  companion 
was  temporarily  supplied,  acceded  to  Matthew's 
proposal  that  they  should  call  on  their  kinswoman, 
Mrs.  Dawes.  "  If  she  asks  us  to  dine,"  said  he, 
"  we  may  as  weU  do  so,  and  then  we  can  go  to 
the  Foundling  in  the  evening." 

Lady  Worral,  therefore,  agi-eed  not  to  wait  for 
them,  and  the  brother  and  sister  set  off. 

"  I  was  rather  surprised,  Matthew,"  said  Han- 
nah, "  to  hear  you  propose  dining  with  a  family 
of  whom  you  seem  so  little  fond." 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  replied  he,  "  I  have 
refused  so  many  of  Mrs.  Dawes's  invitations  that 
I  am  on  the  brink  of  losing  her  good  graces 
altogether,  and  it  will  be  more  endurable  when 
you  have  to  share  the  penance  with  me." 

c  2 
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"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you !  Pray,  in  what 
does  Mrs.  Dawes's  exeessivc  disagreeability  con- 
sist?" 

"  Oh,  in  a  total  want  of  every  thing  that  one 
likes — a  want  of  mind,  a  want  of  manner,  a  want 
of  sense,  a  want  of  breeding,  a  want  of  feeling, 
a  want  of  knowing  her  own  wants,  and  a  way 
of  fancying  she  wants  every  thing  that  she 
really  does  not  want.  For  instance,  she  is 
always  telling  her  husband  that  she  wants  a 
country-house,  a  carriage,  a  footman,  and  twenty 
other  things  which  she  thinks  would  make  her 
genteel.  Her  daughter  Charlotte  has  just  tact 
enough  to  see  her  mother's  real  wants,  but  then 
she  has  a  terrible  want  of  her  own, — a  want  of 
temper." 

"  That  is  a  bad  want  indeed." 

"  Yes  ;  I  wish  you  could  hear  her,  '  La  !  ma, 
how  can  you  be  so  ridiculous  ?' — That  is  not  half 
broad  enough — '  Law,  maw  !' — it  is  no  caricature, 
I  assure  you." 

With  an  introduction  to  such  relatives  in  anti- 
cipation, Hannah  was  rather  sorry  to  find  herself 
in  Grenville  Street,  and  to  hear  Matthew  exclaim, 
"  There's  Mrs.  Dawes  at  the  window !"  Hannah 
caught  a  glimpse  of  an  immoderately  fat,  over- 
dressed woman,  looking  over  the  blinds  of  a  narrow 
window,  as  her  brother  knocked  at  the  door  ;  and 
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before  he  had  quite  rclmquished  the  knocker,  a 
smart  ring  of  the  parlour  bell  was  followed  by  an 
asthmatic  call  of— 

"  Mary,  there's  a  double  knock.  Shew  the  com- 
pany up  stairs,  and  tell  cook  not  to  put  on  the 
sauce  till — stay,  I  will  come  down  to  see  about  it 
myself—  "  succeeded  by 

"  La  !  ma,  how  can  you  be  so  ridiculous  ?" 

Matthew  looked,  and  Hannah  smiled  in  spite  of 
herself;  however,  she  had  time  to  compose  her 
features,  before  they  opened  the  door.  A  very 
narrow  passage  led  to  a  still  nan'ower  staircase,  at 
the  summit  of  which,  from  an  apology  for  a  land- 
ing place,  opened  the  drawing-room  door.  Al- 
though accustomed  to  a  cottage,  Hannah  could 
scarcely  help  wondering  how  so  very  large  a  lady 
as  Mrs.  Dawes  could  perambulate  so  very  small  a 
house.  On  a  sofa,  as  if  earnestly  engaged  with  a 
book,  though  her  voice  had  so  lately  been  heard 
in  the  parlour,  sat  JNIiss  Charlotte  Dawes,  who 
started  and  recovered  herself  very  prettily  on  hear- 
ing "Miss  Wellford"  announced.  Matthew,  in 
fact,  had  escaped 'Mrs.  Dawes's  observation  as  he 
ran  up  the  steps. 

"  La  !  Matthew,  is  it  you  V  said  she  with  sur- 
prise, as  he  advanced  and  introduced  his  sister. 
Miss  Dawes  was  willing  to  be  very  friendly,  very 
condescending,  and  rather  grand  to  her  new  cou- 
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sin  ;  but  the  elegance  of  the  scene  was  sadly  de- 
ranged by  the  entrance  of  Mrs.  Dawes. 

"  So  you  are  the  gentleman  that  came  with 
such  a  smart  rat-tat-tat,  are  you  ?"  said  she, 
wheezing,  as  she  entered  from  her  visit  to  the 
kitchen.  "  Well,  the  oftener  you  come,  the  better, 
that's  all  I  have  to  say  to  you." 

She  welcomed  Hannah  with  a  hearty  kiss,  and 
asked  what  brought  her  to  town. 

"  A  lady  Worral  indeed  !  How  gi'and  we  are," 
cried  she  laughing. 

"  La !  mamma,"  muttered  Charlotte,  "  hoio  can 
you  be  so  ridiculous  ?" 

"  And  pray,  has  my  lady  any  sons .?" 

"  None,  ma'am." 

"  That's  a  pity,  a'n't  it .''  However,  I  dare  say 
you're  glad  enough  to  come  to  town,  at  any  rate, 
with  such  a  chaperon,  who  will  introduce  you  to 
the  best  company.  Have  you  been  to  any  balls 
or  routs  yet  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  ma'am.  Unfortunately  Lady  WoiTal 
is  blind." 

"  Dear  me  !  how  shocking.  But  now,  I  tell 
you  what.  You  don't  come  here  to  pay  me  a 
morning  visit.  It  shan't  be.  You  shall  stay  here, 
both  of  you,  and  take  pot  luck  with  us." 

"  La !  mamma,"  sighed  Charlotte,  "  how  can 
you —  V 
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"  We'll  send  word  somehow  to  my  lady,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Dawes — "  that  is,  if  Mary  can  be 
made  to  understand  the  way.  She  is  the  most 
stupid  creature  at  finding  her  way  about  that  can 
be,  and  no  wonder,  for  we  only  had  her  up  from 
the  country  about  three  weeks  ago.  Town  ser- 
vants are  so  bad,  and  so  dear !  This  gkl  now, 
we  only  give — " 

"  Mamma,  one  need  not  tell  every  one  how  much 
or  how  little  one  gives,"  interposed  Charlotte. 

"  Be  quiet,  Charlotte,"  said  her  mother.  "  I 
was  going  to  say,  we  only  give  this  girl  ten  pounds 
a  year,  and  yet,  I'll  be  bound  to  say,  before  six 
months  are  np,  when  we've  had  all  the  trouble  of 
teaching  her,  she'll  be  so  coiTupted  by  other  ser- 
vants that  she'll  give  warning  unless  I  raise  her 
wages  !  But  mth  regard  to  her  finding  her  way 
— if  Mr.  Dawes  would  but  be  ruled  by  me,  we 
should  have  a  man  to  wait  at  table  and  go  of 
errands,  for  nobody  can  keep  up  an  appearance 
without  a  footman  ;  and  there's  Mrs.  Gold,  at  next 
door—" 

"  La  !  ma,  how  can — " 

"  Keeps  a  man,"  continued  Mrs.  Dawes,  "  who 
does  the  work  of  three  maids,  and  drinks  scarcely 
any  beer,  and  never  stays  long  Avhen  he  is  sent  of 
errands,  and  is  a  credit  and  a  blessing  to  the 
family.     And  its  very  awkward  when  one  has  a 
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daughter  and  no  sons,  for  that  daughter  to  have 
no  footman  to  fetch  her  home  of  an  evening,  a 
short  distance,  when  she  has  been  taking  tea  with 
a  friend.     There's  Charlotte,  now — " 

"  La  !  ma,  how — " 

"  Was  out  the  other  night  in  Southampton 
Row,  and  I'd  told  her  I  would  not  have  any 
money  spent  in  coach  hire,  such  a  little  distance  ; 
and  Mary  had  a  cold,  so  Mr.  Dawes,  after  coming 
home  late  from  business,  was  obliged  to  put  his 
great  coat  and  gaiters  on  again,  and  trudge  out 
after  missy,  at  half  past  eleven  o'clock.  So,  as 
luck  would  have  it,  he  stepped  in  to  a  friend  by 
the  way,  just  to  spend  five  minutes,  and  the  five 
minutes  went  on  to  an  hour ;  and  Miss  Charlotte 
runs  home  by  herself." 

"  La !  Mamma,  how  can  you  be  so  ridiculous !" 

A  double  knock  here  announced  the  return  of  Mr. 
Dawes  from  a  morning  call;  and  his  appearance  in 
the  drawing  room  was  soon  followed  by  a  sum- 
mons to  the  dining  table.  Hannah  thought  he 
appeared  the  most  agreeable  member  of  the  family. 
It  is  true  he  was  one  of  those  plain  elderly  men 
who  seem  expressly  intended  to  check  accounts, 
read  newspapers  and  drink  port  wine;  yet  he 
might  pass  muster  with  dozens  of  others  who  are 
good  husbands,  good  masters,  and  good  men  of 
business.     The  afternoon  was  intolerably  heavy. 
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Mr.  Dawes  talked  politics,  Mrs.  Dawes  watched 
the  people  returning  from  church,  Charlotte  yawned, 
and  Matthew,  though  he  hated  nuts,  ate  more  than 
were  good  for  him  from  pure  ennui.  The  shaq), 
shrill  Foundling  bell  was  hailed  by  Hannah  with 
secret  joy;  and  Charlotte,  who  had  resolved  to 
attend  evening  service,  started  up  to  dress  with 
alacrity.  On  their  return  to  a  late  tea,  every  one 
had  something  to  speak  of  with  animation ;  the 
sermon,  the  children,  the  music,  the  cold  without 
and  the  heat  within.  On  parting,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dawes  cordially  expressed  a  hope  to  see  Hannah 
as  often  as  her  engagements  would  permit ;  a  ci- 
vility for  which  she  thanked  them,  though  she  had 
little  inclination  to  profit  by  it. 


c  3 
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CHAPTER  III. 


SIGHT    SEEING. 


Monday  brought  with  it  the  dreadad  ocuUst,  To 
Hannah's  great  relief,  Mrs.  Lavenu  came  to  give 
the  consolation  of  her  presence  and  assistance. 
The  operation  itself  gave  little  pain,  and  was  soon 
over, — the  greatest  trial  Lady  Worral  found  to  be 
was  her  subsequent  confinement  to  a  darkened 
chamber.  Being  of  a  very  irritable  temperament, 
the  couching  was  succeeded  by  a  great  deal  of 
fever ;  she  was  forbidden  to  move, — to  talk, — or 
even  to  sneeze.  Mrs.  Lavenu  proved  a  most 
valuable  auxiliary  in  the  sick  room,  where  she 
daily  spent  several  hours ;  and  Mrs.  Oliver  came 
once  or  twice  to  spend  long  days,  and  awfidly 
long  they  indeed  were  felt  to  be  !  Notwithstanding 
the  assistance  thus  afforded,  the  chief  fatigue  and 
monotony  of  the  task  necessarily  fell  on  Hannah, 
who  more  anxious  to  accelerate  Lady  Worral's  re- 
coveiy  by  strict  attention  to  orders,  than  to  afford 
her  present   and   dangerous    amusement,   passed 
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whole  hours  at  her  bedside  in  nearly  nnbroken 
silence.  Mrs.  Lavenu,  indeed,  sometimes  held  a 
whispered  dialogue  w'ilh  her,  but  the  old  lady, 
fretful  at  the  irksomeness  of  her  confinement,  bid 
them  "  For  heaven's  sake,  speak  out  or  else  be 
quiet,  for  that  humming,  and  buzzing,  made  her 
fancy  herself  in  the  neighboiu-hood  of  a  bee  hive." 
Deban-ed,  therefore,  from  this  recreation,  it  was 
fortunate  for  Hannah  that  like  the  gentle  Lady  in 
Comus,  she  was  not 

"  so  to  seek, 
Or  so  unprincipled  in  Virtue's  book, 
And  the  sweet  peace  that  goodness  bosoms  ever, 
As  that  the  simple  want  of  light  and  noise 
Could  stir  the  constant  mood  of  her  calm  thoughts, 
And  put  them  into  misbecoming  plight." 

"  I  am  come  to  banish  you,  my  dear,  from  this 
room  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  and  evening," 
said  Mrs.  Lavenu  softly  to  Hannah,  about  a  week 
after  her  duties  as  nurse  had  commenced.  "  Your 
brother  is  waiting  for  you  down  stairs,  and  I  have 
given  him  positive  orders  to  take  you  a  long  walk, 
and  entertain  you  as  much  as  possible  till  bed- 
time. Not  a  word,  I  beg !  Sally  and  I  shall 
manage  admu'ably,  and  you  positively  need  a  little 
fresh  air  and  change  of  scene."  Mrs.  Lavenu  was 
not  one  to  dread  being  taken  at  her  word  j  Han- 
nah felt  that  her  kind  proposal  was  made  in 
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earnest,  and  accepted  it  with  a  grateful  smile. 
The  bright  sunliglit  which  met  her  dazzled  sight 
as  she  quitted  the  darkened  anti-room,  assured  her 
that  it  was  indeed  a  lovely  day,  sent  as  a  harbinger 
of  spring ;  and  she  could  not  help  stopping  to  in- 
hale the  fragrance  of  some  mignionette  at  the  open 
window  before  she  went  down  stairs. 

"  Hannah !  what  say  you  to  a  row  on  the  Thames  ?" 
cried  Matthew,  jumping  up  from  the  sofa  as  she 
came  in,  "  1  am  my  own  master  this  afternoon, 
and  it  will  be  an  excellent  occasion  for  going  to 
call  on  cousin  Patty.     Shall  you  be  afraid  I  " 

"  I  hardly  know—" 

"  Oh,  you  will  not  take  cold.  What  little  wind 
there  is,  comes  from  the  west;  it  is  quite  a  spring 
day.  Ladies  are  bringing  out  their  muslin  gowns  and 
silk  bonnets.  There  goes  a  parasol!  What  a 
primrose  tells  us  in  the  country,  you  know,  a  pa- 
rasol tells  us  in  London." 

"  I  am  thinking,  not  of  the  weather,  but  of  the 
dependence  to  be  placed  on  you  as  a  boatman. 
My  only  experience  of  a  water  paily,  was  at  the 
Plcasance." 

"  True,  that  was  an  unfortunate  affair;  but  if  I 
remember  right,  it  was  owing  to  Rosina's  stu- 
pidity in  jumping  up  when  she  ought  to  have  sat 
still ;  besides,  the  accident  could  never  have  hap- 
pened if  they  had  not  put  up  a  sail.     Now  I  pro- 
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mise  you  that  I  will  only  row.  Come,  my  dear, 
don't  look  so  suspicious,  but  run  off  and  put  on 
your  bonnet.  Your  old  princess  Razumoffsky 
has  promised  to  take  care  of  Lady  WoiTal." 

Hannah  obeyed,  and  they  soon  were  on  their 
way  to  the  stairs  where  Matthew  proposed  they 
should  embark.  At  the  comer  of  a  street  they 
met  an  acquaintance.  "  Nicholson,  w  ill  you  come 
with  us  ? "  said  Matthew.  "  I'm  going  to  row  my 
sister  to  Chelsea." 

Mr.  Nicholson,  a  quiet  looking  young  man,  had 
friends  at  Battersea,  and  had  no  objection  to  take 
an  oar.  Hannah  trembled  a  little  as  they  pushed 
off,  but  soon  became  tolerably  at  ease.  In  the 
course  of  the  voyage,  it  became  evident  that  the 
colloquial  talents  of  Mr.  Nicholson  were  not  of  a 
very  high  order.  "  There  is  Lambeth  Palace, 
Hannah,"  said  Matthew,  "  where  Catherine  Tal- 
bot and  her  mother  used  to  live  with  Archbishop 
Seeker.  Now  we  come  to  Vauxhall,  which  you 
read  of  in  Miss  Burney's  novels;  fomierly  it  used 
to  boast  high  company  and  low  prices;  now  it 
has  low  company  and  high  prices."  "  Here  is  a 
riddle  for  you,  Hannah,"  resumed  he,  after  a  short 
silence;  "  what  two  seas  does  the  Thames  flow  be- 
tween ? " 

Mr.  Nicholson  objected  to  this,  that  it  "  was  too 
old." 
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"  I  will  ask  you  a  new  one  then,  Nicliolsou," 
said  Matthew,  "  whj-  would  a  man  rather  be  deaf 
and  dumb,  than  blind  ? " 

"  Has  it  an  answer  ? " 

"  Oh  yes,  a  real  answer." 

"  Why  would  a  man  rather  be  deaf  and  dumb, 
than  bhnd?  —  Upon  my  word,  I  can't  ima- 
gine." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  not  tell  you  yet." 

"  Hum.  Why  should  a  man — would  it  apply 
as  well  to  a  Avoman  ? " 

"  Quite  as  well,"  said  Matthew,  laughing, 

"  For  the  life  of  me,  now,  I  can't  guess  it. 
Come,  Wellford,  don't  excruciate  me ;  I  give  it 
up."  . 

"  Pshaw !  how  soon  you  tire  of  guessing !  Be- 
cause it's  better  to  have  eyes  than  no  eyes 
(no-ise.)  " 

Mr.  Nicholson  laughed,  and  said  it  was  "  very 
good." 

"  I'll  tell  you  another,"  said  Matthew.  "  What 
did  Queen  Elizabeth  do,  when  she  boxed  the 
Earl  of  Essex's  ear?" 

"  Well  now,  really — Do  you  know,  Miss  Well- 
ford?" 

"  No  indeed." 

"  I  see  I  must  tell  you,  Nicholson.  She  dis- 
graced her-sex  (Essex.) " 
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Mr.  Nicholson  looked  very  grave ;  and  when 
the  pun  dawned  upon  him,  he  observed  that  it 
was  "  very  bad." 

A  dispute  on  the  merits  of  these  two  riddles 
lasted  till  they  reached  Chelsea,  when  Mr.  Ni- 
cholson bowed,  smiled,  and  took  leave;  and  Mat- 
thew, laughing  as  he  drew  Hannah's  arm  within 
his  own,  asked  her  whether  she  had  ever  met  with 
such  a  simpleton  ?  "  But  I  assure  you,"  added  he, 
(Qualify i ugly,  "  that  he  is  one  of  the  best  natured 
fellows  in  the  world." 

Miss  Patty  Wilkins,  a  formal  but  very  worthy 
maiden  lady,  inhabited  a  small  house  by  the  water 
side.  There  was  much  affection,  warmth,  and 
simplicity  in  her  reception  of  her  young  cousins. 
Her  little  tea  table  was  placed  at  the  window ; 
a  Canary  bird  was  singing  merrily  and  strongly ; 
a  Lady's  Magazine  with  a  pan  of  spectacles  be- 
tween the  leaves,  and  a  very  smart  netting  appa- 
ratus, shared  the  window  seat  with  several  flowers. 
Miss  Wilkins  was  delighted  to  question  Plannah 
concerning  her  mothei-,  and  to  describe  the  plea- 
sant hours  she  had  formerly  spent  M'ith  "  cousin 
Kate."  She  loved  to  recall  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  Park  Place ;  and  could  not  be  quite  con- 
vinced that  the  cares  and  pleasures  of  matronage 
had  atoned  to  "  poor  Kate"  for  the  loss  of  gran- 
deur;  nor,   that  with  "  such  trials"   she  should 
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now  in  the  tenth  year  of  her  widowhood,  possess 
good  health  and  spirits. 

There  was  a  rowing  match  on  the  river,  which 
made  Chelsea  very  gay;  and  the  tall  old  trees 
were  beginning  to  shew  symptoms  of  foliage.  It 
was  a  happy  afternoon  to  Hannah  and  Matthew, 
and  they  imparted  as  much  pleasure  as  they  re- 
ceived. They  walked  home,  and  reached  Welbeck 
Street  just  as  Mrs.  Lavenu,  leaving  Sally  with  her 
mistress,  had  come  down  to  drink  her  late 
tea. 

Insensibihty  to  kindness  was  not  one  of  Lady 
Worral's  faults.  She  was  quite  aware  that  Han- 
nah's situation  must  lately  have  been  one  both  of 
irksomeness  and  anxiety;  and  as  soon  as  she  be- 
came able  to  dispense  with  her  attendance,  she 
racked  her  mind  to  devise  means  of  repaying  the 
obligation  she  had  incurred.  Lady  Worral  made 
few  speeches,  and  those  few  were  blunt:  she  never 
told  Hannah  that  she  was  grateful  for  her  watchful 
attention ;  but  she  said  to  Mrs.  Lavenu,  "  That 
mrl  is  a  treasure !  I  don't  know  what  I  should 
have  done  without  her,  nor  what  I  can  do  for  her." 
Mrs.  Lavenu  observed  that  young  people  were  ge- 
nerally fond  of  a  little  gaiety ;  and  on  this  hint, 
Lady  Worral  commissioned  Matthew  to  shew  his 
sister  such  exhibitions  as  happened  to  be  oj)en. 
Matthew  would  not  let  her  ladyship  frank  theii- 
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admission,  though  he  was  grateful  for  the  Hberty 
now  granted  to  Hannah,  and  the  access  to  her 
which  was  allowed  him  at  all  hours.  After  ac- 
companying her  to  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster 
Abbey,  he  took  her  to  the  British  Museum. 

Hannah  had  read  three  or  four  volumes  on  mi- 
neralogy and  conchology;  and  the  extensive  col- 
lection of  natural  curiosities  which  she  now  beheld, 
afforded  her  a  real  treat ;  insomuch  that  Matthew, 
before  her  curiosity  was  half  satisfied,  became 
heartily  tired ;  and  carried  her  off  to  the  Townley 
Marbles.  Hannah  started  back  on  seeing  the 
easels  of  several  artists ;  it  was  possible,  she  thought, 
that  Huntley  might  be  among  the  students  who 
were  copying  from  the  antique.  She  scarcely 
dared  to  raise  her  eyes ;  and  did  not  hear  one  word 
in  ten  of  what  Matthew  was  good-naturedly  ex- 
plaining to  her.  "  Let  us  go  on;  we  shall  be  very 
late,"  said  she  in  a  low  voice,  trying  to  lead  him 
forward.  "  There  is  plenty  of  time,  my  dear ;  we 
have  not  half  examined  this  room  yet,"  returned 
Matthew.  Looking  at  her  as  he  spoke,  however, 
he  observed  that  she  was  flushed  and  uneasy;  and 
immediately  complied  with  her  wish,  though  the 
source  of  her  disturbance  never  occurred  to 
him. 

The  next  time  that  Matthew  had  a  morning  to 
spare,  he  took  his  sister  to  the  British  Institution. 
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Tliey  were  so  unfashionably  early,  that  the  rooms 
were  nearly  empty,  a  few  quiet  looking  parties 
and  queer  faced  connoisseurs  forming  the  whole 
company.  Matthew  was  glad  of  it  for  his  sister's 
sake,  as  it  gate  her  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  exhibition  undisturbed  by  the  flutter  and  heat 
of  a  fashionable  crowd.  Hannah's  ideas  of  art 
were  principally  drawn  from  Huntley's  paintings 
and  Rosina's  sketches ;  but  these  were  no  bad 
models  on  which  to  have  formed  her  taste,  and 
her  artist-lover  had  often  given  her  lectures  on  the 
principles  of  colouring  and  grouping  in  their 
walks,  and  drawn  her  attention  to  broken  masses, 
happy  effects,  and  picturesque  costumes.  Matthew 
was  rather  sui'prised,  on  commenting  on  the  bril- 
liant tints  of  a  painting,  to  hear  her  quietly  re- 
mark— 

"  Yes,  they  are  produced  by  glazing." 

"  How  came  you  to  be  so  knowing.?"  said  he, 
laughing. 

"  You  forget,"  said  Hannah  with  a  sigh,  "  that 
1  have  watched  the  progi'ess  of  a  picture." 

Matthew  was  sorry  for  his  question,  and  moved 
off  to  something  else.  "  Well ! "  exclaimed  he 
abruptly,  "  this  is  rather  unexpected !  Good,  too. 
Look  here,  Hannah ! " 

Startled  by  the  oddness  of  his  tone,  she  was  al- 
ready at  his  side;  and  to  her  extreme  surprise, 
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beheld  a  fancy  portrait  which  it  was  impossible  to 
mistake  for  any  but  that  of  Rosina.  It  was  from 
one  of  the  numerous  studies  which  Huntley  had 
made  before  he  could  catch  her  likeness  to  his 
mind,  and  represented  a  cottage  girl  leaning 
through  a  casement  window  clustered  with  flowers, 
her  hps  shghtly  severed,  and  her  hand  half  raised, 
as  if  Hstening  to  some  pleasant  and  beloved  voice, 
or  the  song  of  birds.  The  execution  was  so  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Ruth  and  Naomi,  that  had 
not  the  likeness  betrayed  him,  Hannah  would 
never  have  detected  Huntley's  hand;  for  it  was 
painted  in  the  most  rough,  unfinished,  and  care- 
less manner:  the  pencil  seemed  recklessly  to  have 
dashed  the  coluurs  on  the  canvas,  and  yet  every 
touch  had  its  effect. 

"  Every  feature  is  Rosina's  !"  cried  Matthew, 
in  an  under  tone  of  admiration,  "  and  more  espe- 
cially, it  has  Rosy's  look  I  I  can  almost  expect 
her  to  turn  round  on  me  with  some  saucy  answer. 
Cannot  you  fancy  she  hears  Lewis  Pennington 
coming  up  the  lane  ?  I  saw  her  look  just  so,  one 
evening,  when  Lewis  and  I  came  in  from  a  walk  : 
she  was  gathering  jassamine,  and  turned  round, 
saying  "Oh,  Mr.  Pennington,  is  it  you?"— yet 
I  am  sure  she  heard  him  coming.  Huntley  was 
by,  and  must  have  caught  her  likeness  at  that 
moment." 
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Here,  two  amateurs  contrived  to  edge  them- 
selves between  Matthew  and  the  painting. 

"  Good  effect  here,"  said  one,  "  excellent 
chiaro-scuro  —  I  should  know  that  style,  and 
yet-" 

"  Huntley's,"  said  the  other,  without  referring  to 
his  catalogue.     Hannah  involuntarily  started. 

"  Bless  me  !  it  is,  indeed  !  You  must  certainly 
be  right ;  but  how  his  style  has  altered  !  Plenty  of 
white  wax  and  spirit  of  wine  here.  Look  at  these 
lumps  of  paint.  One  would  think  they  were  laid 
on  with  a  trowel." 

"  Very  spirited  handling,"  observed  his  com- 
panion, "  but  rather  too  sketchy.  I  don't  like  to 
see  our  young  artists  grow  slovens.  Let  ine  see — 
surely  that  shoulder  is  out  of  drawing." 

"  No,  quite  coiTect — the  reflected  light,  you  see, 
mingles  with  the — " 

"  Pshaw !  the  reflected  light,  as  you  call  it,  is 
the  crimson  shoulder-strap  of  the  boddice." 

"Is  it? — no,— and  yet  —  'tis  so,  I  declare. 
Mr.  Huntley's  anatomy  is  generally  very  correct. 
I  suppose  his  model  was  crooked." 

And  with  a  laugh,  they  passed  on.  "  Too  bad," 
muttered  Matthew,  angrily.  — "  Huntley  had  no 
right  to  set  up  Posy's  modest,  artless  beauty  for 
people  to  sneer  and  cavil  at.  I  shall  tell  him  so, 
if—" 
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"  Are  there  any  more  of  his  pictures  here  ?"  said 
Hannah,  faulteriug. 

"  Let  me  see — F, — G, — H,'Huntley;  numbers 
20,  75,  137.  This  is  twenty  ;  seventy-five  must 
be  on  the  east  side — here  it  is  ;  '  Study  of  an  old 
woman  by  candlehght.'  Dame  Stokes,  by  all 
that's  wrinkled !" 

"  Let  us  look  for  the  other,  Matthew." 

"  A  hundred  and  tv/enty-seven.  — '  The  ship- 
w'recked  mariner.'  — Come  this  way,  Haimah.  I 
have  found  it. — Huntley  himself !" 

Yes ;  a  single  glance  sufficed  to  shew  Hannah 
that  he  was  right.  The  wilful,  eccentric  young 
man  had  chosen  to  represent  himself  standing  with 
folded  arms  on  a  barren  fragment  of  rock,  sur- 
rounded by  a  dreary  sea  and  sky,  and  looking  up 
complainingly,  at  the  lowering  heavens. 

"  Let  us  go,  Hannah,"  said  Matthew,  gently, 

"  No,  Matthew,— a  little  longer. — Let  us  stay," 
said  she,  with  eyes  filling  with  tears.  Have  /  thus 
shipwrecked  his  hopes  and  clouded  his  j)rospects  ? 
she  asked  herself.  Or  does  the  world  appear  to 
him  such  a  gloomy,  trackless  waste  as  he  has  re- 
presented it  ?  Oh  that  the  rock  to  which  he  clung, 
were  indeed  the  Rock  of  Ages  ! 

Lost  in  thought,  she  remained  standing  before 
the  picture,  not  even  hearing  the  discussion  of  the 
two   amateurs,    who  were  a  second  time  in  her 
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neighbourhood,  examining  a  groupe  of  Muh'eady's. 
Matthew  stood  by  her,  uncertain  whether  to  inter- 
rupt her  or  not ;  but  in  another  moment,  exclaim- 
ed with  a  reheved  air, 

"  Oh,  Nicholson  !  are  you  here  ?  How  do  you 
do  ?" 

Hannah  was  never  less  inclined  to  give  any  one 
a  friendly  reception ;  hovt^ever,  Mr.  Nicholson, 
without  detecting  any  coolness  in  her  curtsey, 
jfixed  himself  on  them,  not  only  during  the  re- 
mainder of  their  stay,  but  on  their  walk  home ; 
even  to  the  very  door. 

"  Egregiously  stupid  fellow !"  cried  jMatthew, 
running  up  stairs,  "  1  was  obliged  to  say  '  Good 
by'  with  marked  emphasis,  to  prevent  his  fol- 
lowing me  in  !" 

Hannah  had  betrayed  some  interest  in  an  ac- 
count of  a  new  play  which  one  of  Lady  Worral's 
visitors  had  given  one  morning ;  and  Mrs.  Lavenu, 
who  was  present,  had  determined  that  as  soon 
as  a  young  niece  whom  she  was  expecting  from 
the  country,  should  an'ive,  she  would  make  a  party 
for  the  girls,  to  the  tlieatre.  Her  niece  had  now 
come  to  town,  and  Hannah,  on  returning  from  the 
British  Gallery,  found  Mrs.  Lavenu  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  was  made  acquainted  with  the  plan. 
Of  course  she  was  much  pleased,  and  very  grate- 
ful. 
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"  On  Thursday  night,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Lavenu. 
"  Mary  is  very  anxious  to  see,  or  rather  hear  Der 
Freyschutz,  and  I  suppose  you  will  be  glad 
to  judge  of  it,  yourself.  Even  I,  old  woman 
as  I  am,  have  a  little  curiosity  to  see  what  every 
one  is  talking  about.  One  important  point  re- 
mains to  be  discussed.  Our  escorts !  My  ne- 
phews are  unfortunately  out  of  town,  and  I  have 
only  an  old  bachelor  cousin  to  rely  upon.  You, 
Mr.  Wellford,  I  suppose  we  may  make  sure  of. 
Can  we  find  any  one  else  ? " 

"  1  know  of  one,  if  he  would  do,"  said  Matthew. 
"  Nicholson,  Hannah?— Mr.  Charles  Nicholson  of 
Finsbury  Square,  ma'am,  a  fi'iend  of  mine,  not 
overburthened  with  sense  to  be  sure,  but  a  quiet, 
worthy  fellow,  with  very  good  (city)  connexions." 
"  He  will  do  very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Lavenu,  "  I 
know  something  of  the  Nicholsons  of  Finsbury 
Square.  So  bring  him  to  us  by  all  means,  my 
dear  Mr.  Wellford ;  and  now  good  morning." 

"  Hannah,"  said  JMatthew  as  soon  as  Mrs.  La- 
venu was  gone,  "  I  am  sorry  you  are  to  see  Der 
Freyschutz. 
"Why?" 

"  It  would  be  better  for  your  first  ideas  of  the 
theatre  to  be  connected  with  some  good  piece. 
Some  tragedy  of  Shakspeare's  or  comedy  of  She- 
ridan's.    You  will  be  so  puzzled  and  bewildered 
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by  the  eccentricities  of  this  German  melo-drama, 
that  you  will  either  imbibe  false  ideas  of  good  act- 
ing or  be  tired  to  death." 

"  Oh,  I  hope  not.  Mrs.  Lavenu  was  so  very 
kind  to  think  of  taking  me  at  all,  that  we  must 
not  complain  of  her  choice  of  a  play.  Only 
think  of  her  taking  notice,  a  fortnight, —  nearly 
three  weeks  ago,  of  my  saying  I  should  like  to 
go  to  the  theatre,  and  remembering  it  now  ! " 

"  Very  goodnatured  and  considerate  indeed. 
Only,  you  see,  this  is  a  musical  piece;  and  as  you 
are  not  fond  of  music—" 

"  Why  should  you  think  me  not  fond  of  nui- 
sic  .f*"  said  Hannah,  rather  hurt  at  the  supposition. 
"  I  cannot  play,  and  perhaps  I  may  not  have 
an  ear,  but  indeed,  JMatthew,  I  am  very  fond  of 
music." 

"  You  surprise  me  !  I  thought  you  did  not  use 
to  care  for  singing." 

"  That  was  before  I  knew  what  good  singing 
was,"  said  Hannah ;  thinking  of  duetts  sung  at 
close  of  eve  by  Rosina  and  Huntley. 

"  Well,  in  that  case,  I  can  only  say  you  will 
have  a  great  treat,"  said  Matthew,  taking  up  his 
hat.  When  he  had  left  her,  Hannah  remained 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  open  catalogue  which 
lay  before  her. — "  No.  20,  Cottage  girl.  Arthur 
Huntley."     How  much  these  simple    words  re- 
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called !  She  was  aroused  by  a  loud  double  knock, 
and  had  just  time  to  escape  to  her  own  room  be- 
fore Mrs.  Daubeny  was  shewn  up  stairs.  As  there 
w'as  no  fear  that  her  presence  would  now  be  re- 
quired below,  she  sat  down  to  proceed  with  a 
letter  which  lay  unfinished  in  her  writing  desk  ; 
but  soon  found  that,  though  endeavouring  to  write 
cheerfully,  she  could  not  help  giving  an  air  of  de- 
jection to  her  communications. 

"  Lady  Worral,"  she  wrote,  "  is  now  able  to 
sit  in  a  room  shaded  only  with  common  Venetian 
blinds,  and  to  receive  morning  visitors.  She  can- 
not yet  bear  strong  candlelight ;  but  she  has 
nevertheless  accepted  invitations  to  one  or  two 
quiet  whist  parties  in  the  ensuing  week,  and  has 
taken  her  first  airing  to-day  with  Mrs.  Lavenu. 
Thus,  you  see,  I  have  gaiety  in  store  ;  yet  I  can- 
not help  longing  for  the  time  when  we  shall  re- 
turn home.  Matthew  took  me  this  morning  to 
see  a  beautiful  exhibition  of  modern  paintings 
in  Pall  Mall.  I  was  rather  curious  to  find  out 
wdiether  there  were  any  there  which  I  should  re- 
cognize at  first  sight;  and  I  was  not  disappointed. 
One  oi  your  numerous  likenesses,  Rosina — " 

Here,  strange  to  say,  Hannah's  tears  began  to 
drop  upon  her  paper  ;  and,  after  yielding  for  a  iew 
minutes  to  her  low  spirits,  she  thought  it  best  to 
erase  the  broken  sentence  very  neatly,  and  go  on 

VOL.  III.  D 
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to  relate  Mrs.  Laveuu's  kindness  with  respect  to 
the  play. 

Thursday  arrived  without  any  thing  to  disturb 
the  an'angement  for  the  evening.  Mrs.  Daubeny 
came  to  play  picquet  with  Lady  Worral ;  and 
Matthew  brought  his  friend  Nicholson  at  the  very 
moment  which  had  been  appointed.  The  car- 
riage was  already  at  the  door,  so  Mr.  Nicholson 
had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  bow  to  Lady 
Worral  and  hand  Hannah  down  stairs.  Matthew 
followed,  gave  the  word  of  command,  "  to  Mrs. 
Lavenu's,"  drew  up  the  glass  with  an  air  of  im- 
portance, and  produced  a  play  bill ;  upon  which, 
when  he  had  read  it  aloud  for  his  sister's  edi- 
fication, Mr.  Nicholson  observed,  that  it  was  "  a 
strong  cast." 

"  There's  nothing  I  like  better,"  cried  he,  with 
more  alertness  than  usual,  "  than  going  to  the 
play  with  a  nice  party." 

"  Any  where,  for  me,"  said  Matthew,  "  with  a 
nice  party. — Let  it  rain,  snow,  hail,  thunder  or 
lighten,  no  matter,  when  people  are  really  well 
sorted:  the  more  inconveniences  the  better,  pro- 
vided there  are  no  grumblers.  For  my  part,  I 
make  it  a  rule  never  to  grumble  ;  for  however  bad 
things  may  be  already  that  is  sure  to  mal:e  them 
worse." 

Here  tlie  carriage  drew  up  for  Mrs.  Lavenu  and 
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her  niece,  who  were  dressed  and  ready.  Miss 
Fisher,  a  cheerful  girl  of  seventeen,  was  in  wild 
sj)irits,  and  resolved  to  make  every  one  as  lively 
as  herself.  The  old  bachelor  cousin,  whom  Mrs. 
Lavenu  had  promised  to  enlist,  had  sent  an  excuse, 
and  every  one  was  veiy  well  content  to  abide  the 
loss.  Matthew  amused  Mrs.  Lavenu,  and  rattled 
to  Miss  Fisher's  heart's  content ;  and  Hannah  was 
rather  rejoiced  that  Mr.  Nicholson's  want  of  words 
would  give  her  ample  opportunity  of  attending  to 
the  play.  As  they  alighted  at  the  box  entrance, 
Matthew  offered  Mrs.  Lavenu  his  arm ;  and  Mr. 
Nicholson,  placing  himself  between  Hannah  and 
Miss  Fisher,  observed  with  a  gentle  laugh,  "  As 
three  can't  walk  two-and-two,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
divide  you." 

"  Keep  close,  Nicholson,"  said  Matthew,  look- 
ing back,  "  I  would  not  lose  Hannah's  fu'st  look 
for  the  world.  Come,"  said  he,  as  he  handed  her 
into  the  front  roAv,  "  you  look  dazzled  enough  to 
content  any  one.  Is  a  theatre  like  vrhat  you  ex- 
pected ? " 

"  How  glad  I  am  we  are  in  time  for  the  over- 
ture!"  exclaimed  Miss  Fisher.  "  You  have  never 
heard  it,  have  you.  Miss  Wellford  ?  You  will  be 
dehghted!" 

Poor  Hannah's  promise  of  delight,  however,  like 
too  many  others,  was  destined  to   be  blighted. 

D  2 
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Having  arrived  imfashionably  early,  our  parly  had 
leisure  to  examine  the  groups  gradually  filling  the 
boxes,  and  to  recognize  sundry  acquaintances. 
Matthew's  intimates,  indeed,  were  solely  to  be 
found  in  the  pit;  and  once  he  turned  towards  his 
sister  with  a  look  of  intelligence ;  but  seeing  her 
engaged  in  listening  to  Mrs.  Lavenu,  he  forbore 
to  inten'upt  her;  and  the  fancy  for  speaking  to  her 
passed  off.  The  overture  connnenced,  and  every 
one's  soul  now  became  absorbed  in  Weber's  wild 
and  eccentric  composition. 

"  You  know  that  air,  Hannah?"  said  Matthew, 
leaning  towards  her. 

She  did  not  hear  him  at  first;  and  when  she 
looked  round,  she  said  anxiously  in  a  low  voice, 
"  Matthew,  who  is  that  immediately  before  us  in 
the  pit  ? " 

"  There  are  so  many !  How  can  I  tell  which  you 
mean?  Oh,— now — Yes,  he  sees  us,"  said  Mat- 
thew, reluctantly  bowing. 

Hannah  was  right;  it  was  Huntley.  Their  eyes 
met,  and  she  felt  her  cheeks  painfully  burning. 
The  fever  flush  of  a  moment  was  succeeded  by  sick- 
ness of  heart.  He  continued  looking  earnestly  at 
her  for  some  time,  and  then  turned  away  and 
began  to  speak  to  some  one  who  sat  beside  him. 
As.  soon  as  Hannah  found  she  was  no  longer  an 
obiect  of  allention,  she  could  not  resist  watching 
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him.  His  face  was  now  averted;  but  when  it  was 
again  turned,  though  not  to  look  at  her,  it  was 
gay  with  smiles.  Hannah  could  not  smile.  The 
curtain  now  drew  up,  and  the  play  commenced. 
She  certainly  endeavoured  to  attend  to  it,  but 
her  newness  to  scenic  representation,  the  wildness 
of  the  story,  the  unearthly  character  of  the  music, 
and  the  consciousness  of  Huntley's  presence,  com- 
bined to  bewilder  her  so  completely,  that  she  could 
afterwards  give  but  a  vague  account  of  what  she 
had  heard  and  seen.  Whenever  the  song  or  dia- 
logue immediately  in  hand  ceased  to  command  her 
attention,  her  eyes  unconsciously  reverted  to  Hunt- 
ley. He  never  looked  at  her  after  their  first  re- 
cognition, yet  she  could  see  by  his  attitudes,  his 
frequent  smile,  his  discussions  with  his  companion, 
that  his  mind  was  at  ease.  "  Better  that  it  should 
be  so,"  thought  she,  with  filling  eyes.  She  turned 
away,  and  endeavoured  to  fix  her  attention  on  the 
stage,  but  wondered  why  jjeople  laughed  and 
applauded.  At  the  close  of  the  piece,  her  praises 
were  given  so  coldly  that  Miss  Fisher  was  con- 
vinced she  could  have  no  soul  for  music.  Yet  it 
had  had  an  effect  on  her,  but  when  the  excitement 
was  past,  it  only  left  her  more  melancholy. 

At  night,  when  she  found  herself  alone  in  her 
room,  with  no  occasion  any  longer  to  feign  gaiety 
or  admiration  she  did  not  feel,  she  rested  her  head 
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on  her  arms  and  gave  way  to  tears.  "  Yet  why  do 
I  weep  ? "  she  asked  herself.  "  What  do  I  regret,  or 
what  do  I  expect?  That  Huntley  should  love  me 
still,  against  all  hope,  or  that  his  character  should 
have  changed.?  When  I  could  not  depend  on  that 
change,  even  with  every  incentive  to  promote  it, 
could  1  expect  it  when  he  anticipated  no  reward 
for  the  struggle }  I  have  been  very  weak ;  I  hardly 
know  what  foolish  dream  of  amendment  and  re- 
conciliation has  been  clinging  to  me  in  spite  of 
myself,  nor  what  I  expected  from  our  seeing  each 
other  again.  We  have  seen  each  other,  and  no 
more  will  result  from  it  than  I  ought  to  have 
foreseen." 

With  this  sorrowful  reflection,  Hannah  went  to 
bed. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OLD  CONNECTIONS,  NEW  ACQUAINTANCE. 

As  even  the  wisest  and  best  of  us  are  apt  to 
nourisli  foolisli  hopes  and  wishes,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  Huntley's  image  had,  up  to  this  time, 
occupied  more  room  in  Hannah's  thoughts  than 
she  chose  to  acknowledge,  even  to  herself.  Now 
however,  though  in  fact,  nothing  more  had  passed 
between  them, — nor  according  to  the  customs 
of  society,  could  have  passed  between  two  ra- 
tional beings,  one  of  whom  was  in  the  pit  and  the 
other  in  the  dress  circle,  whatever  change  of 
feeling  might  have  taken  place, — yet  Hannah  felt, 
perhaps  first  convinced  at  heart,  that  they  would 
henceforth  always  be  strangers  to  each  other. 
Huntley  now  knew  she  was  in  town ;  he  might, 
if  inclined,  find  out  where  she  was  from  Matthew; 
he  did  not  come;  it  was  evident,  therefore,  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  come;  and  had  no  intention  of 
hazarding  the  mortification  of  a  second  refusal. 
When  two  or  three  days  had  completely  satisfied 
Hannah  of  the  fact,    she  really  became  soberly 
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convinced  that  things  were  better  as  they  were. 
Her  longing  to  return  to  Summerfield  now  grew 
more  intense;  but  Lady  Won*al  had  many  engage- 
ments of  business  and  pleasure  to  fulfil  before  she 
left  town,  and  resolved  to  stay  out  her  second 
month.  Nearly  six  weeks  had  already  elapsed, 
and  the  expiration  of  that  term  would  bring  them 
to  the  middle  of  May,  the  month  in  which,  if  the 
country  is  seen  to  most  advantage,  London  is 
seen  to  most  advantage  too. 

Hannah  could  only  be  resigned;  for  her  cu- 
riosity for  sight-seeing  was  already  satisfied,  and 
a  few  meetings  of  the  same  elderly  people  to  play 
cards  alternately  at  Mrs.  Daubeny's,  Mrs.  La- 
venu's,  and  Miss  Poynter's,  had  not  many  at- 
tractions either  for  a  lively  or  a  rational  mind. 
At  Mrs.  Lavenu's,  indeed,  Hannah  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  a  mixed  party,  and  to  observe 
that  only  a  few  whist  tables  were  made  up,  while 
the  generality  of  the  guests  had  recourse  to  music 
and  conversation.  It  was  when  she  had  just  been 
left  by  Miss  Fisher,  that  Hannah  saw  Mrs.  La- 
venu  approach  her,  accompanied  by  a  fashionable 
and  graceful  young  woman  apparently  of  six  or 
seven  and  twenty,  toward^  whom  Hannah's  eyes 
had  often  been  directed  in  the  course  of  the 
evening. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Wellford,"    said  Mrs.  Lavenu, 
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"  allow  me  to  introduce  two  cousins  to  each  other 
who  ought  to  be  well  acquainted.  This  lady, 
who  is  ambitious  of  your  friendship,  is  Mrs. 
Ponsonby." 

Hannah's  face  beamed  with  smiles  as  she  rose 
to  tahe  the  offered  hand  of  Lewis  Pennington's 
eldest  sister,  Mrs.  Ponsonby  sat  down  beside 
her,  and  inquii'ed  after  her  family,  whom  she  said 
Lewis  had  almost  made  her  feel  acquainted  with. 
He  had  spent  a  fortnight  with  her  before  he  left 
England,  and  had  often  spoken  with  delight  of 
his  visit  to  Summerfield.  At  present  he  was  in 
Rome,  and  appeared  in  no  hurry  to  leave  a  place 
so  full  of  interest  to  a  classical  scholar  and  enthu- 
siast. He  had  sent  Marianne  a  most  entertaining 
account  of  the  holy  weel;  and  a  shocking  story 
of  an  English  family  who  had  been  canied  off  by 
the  brigands.  Mrs.  Ponsonby  was  expecting  her 
sisters  Isabella  and  Sophy  to  join  her  soon  in 
Portland  Place.  She  had  tried  hard  to  persuade 
JNIarianne  to  come  to  her,  but  Marianne  was  so 
excessively  domestic  that  it  was  impossible  to 
draw  her  from  home.  The  best  creature  in  the 
world!  the  idol  of  her  family  and  friends;  but 
really  too  domestic ;  for  every  thing  may  be  canied 
to  extremes,  and  a  little  change  of  scene  is  some- 
times v/anted  to  rouse  one's  spirits. 

With  equal   animation    and  fluency  did   Mrs. 

D  3 
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Ponsonby  talk  of  her  children,  her  husband,  her 
home  in  Portland  Place,  the  Opera,  the  Exhibi- 
tion, Kensington  Gardens,  Brighton,  Pamsgate, 
Stoke  Barton,  Charles  Kemble,  and  the  last 
Scotch  novel;  till  a  gentlemanly  young  man  who 
had  not  long  entered  the  room,  approached  her 
with  a  meaning  smile  and  said — 

"  I  am  come  to  take  you  away." 

"  Is  it  time  ? "  said  she,  referring  to  her  little 
French  watch,  "  nearly  twelve,  I  declare.  Oh, 
we  shall  come  in  for  the  quadrille  before  supper, 
and  I  told  Mrs.  Donoughmore  we  should  only 
look  in  on  her.  You  are  tearing  me  away  from 
a  most  charming  gossip  with  Miss  Wellford." 

And  then  turning  to  Hannah,  she  introduced 
My.  Ponsonby,  expressed  her  regTct  at  being 
obliged  to  leave  her,  pressed  her  to  call  on  her, 
shook  hands  and  smiled  farewell.  Hannah  was 
attracted  by  her  beauty  and  easy,  winning  manner, 
and  felt  very  willing  to  meet  her  friendly  advances 
half  way.  It  was  flattering  for  a  young  and 
timid  stranger,— a  female  too  — to  be  for  one  whole 
hour,  the  object  of  sole  attention  to  the  most 
elegant  woman  in  the  room.  There  was  a  little  of 
the  coquette  in  Mrs.  Ponsonby,  but  it  was  im- 
possible to  deny  her  being  very  charming;  and — 
she  was  the  sister  of  Lewis  Pennington. 

Hannah   soon    afterwards    called  in   Portland 
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Place.  Every  thing  and  every  one  seemed  in 
commotion.  A  milliner's  a])prentice  with  band- 
boxes stood  in  the  hall;  in  the  boudoir  into  which 
Hannah  was  shewn,  Mrs.  Ponsonby  way  trying 
on  caps  and  turbans  before  a  looking-glass,  the 
two  Miss  Penningtons,  dressed  for  walking,  were 
rattling  over  a  new  duett  on  a  cabinet  piano,  and 
Mr.  Ponsonby,  helping  his  children,  his  dogs,  and 
himself,  at  a  luncheon-tray,  A  lounge  in  Regent 
Street  was  in  prospect,  and  though  every  one  was 
delighted  to  see  Hannah,  she  felt  herself  in  the 
way.  The  milliner  was  called  in,  and  Mrs.  Pon- 
sonby observed  "  You  see  how  hideous  I  look  in 
this ;  it  won't  do  at  all,"  and  shook  her  beautiful 
ringlets  as  she  took  off  the  turban  and  carelessly 
threw  it  into  the  box.  Mr.  Ponsonby's  whip- 
maker  called  for  directions  ;  a  note  was  brought 
which  Sophy  Pennington  must  answer  imme- 
diately ;  Lewis,  a  spoiled  but  sweet  little  boy  of 
six  years  old,  cut  his  hand  in  helping  himself  to 
some  cake,  and  his  mother  in  running  to  his  as- 
sistance, trod  on  Neptune.  The  dog  barked,  the 
boy  screamed,  Sophy  laughed,  Isabella  stopped 
her  eai's,  and  Mr.  Ponsonby,  re-entering  the  bou- 
doir, swore  and  rang  the  bell.  The  children  were 
consigned  to  their  nurse,  but  the  dog  was  joatted 
into  good  humour  and  allowed  to  remain  ;  and  ere 
Lewis's  screams  had  died  away  as  he  was  borne 
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off  to  the  third  floor,  Hannah  thought  it  best  to 
conclude  her  short  visit ;  observing  that  it  was  a 
pity  they  should  lose  their  walk  on  so  fine  a  day. 

All  Hannah's  visits,  however,  were  not  equally 
ill-timed.  Mrs.  Ponsonby  soon  returned  her  call, 
and  was  accompanied  by  her  little  boy,  whose 
silky  curls  won  Lady  Worrafs  admiration.  "  We 
think  him  like  my  brother,"  said  Mrs.  Ponsonby, 
cai'elessly  ;  and  she  then  asked  Hannah  whether 
she  knew  that  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Parkinson,  was  in 
town.  "  Mr.  Parkinson  has  come  up  on  busi- 
ness of  some  kind,  1  believe,  and  they  will  only 
make  a  short  stay.  They  are  in  Great  Cumberland 
Street." 

"  They  have  never  been  on  good  terms  with  us, 
you  know,  since  Rosina  left  Park  Place." 

"  No,  so  I  understand.  It  is  a  pity,  and  more 
on  IMrs.  Parkinson's  account,  at  present,  than 
5'^ours,  for  she  leads  a  very  lonely  life.  I  have  in- 
tended to  call  on  her  every  day  this  week,  but 
really  have  not  had  time."       .  - " 

When  Hannah  returned  Mrs.  Ponsonby's  visit, 
she  found  a  carriage  standing  at  the  door,  and  was 
mortified  at  the  idea  that  she  should  again  be  on 
the  point  of  going  out.  On  nearer  approach, 
however,  she  saw  the  footman  belonging  to  the 
chariot  chatting  with  a  servant  at  the  house-door, 
in  a  different  livery,  which  she  recognised  as  (hat 
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of  Mrs.  Ponsonby's.  His  mistress  was  "  at  home," 
and  Hannah  found  her  alone  with  an  elderly  lady, 
who  arose  on  hearing  her  announced,  as  if  to  take 
leave.  Mrs.  Ponsonby  scarcely  attended  to  Han- 
nah on  her  entrance,  in  her  anxiety  to  prevail  on  her 
visitor  to  remain,  to  which,  after  many  honeyed 
persuasions,  the  lady  acceded  with  rather  an  ill 
grace.  Mrs.  Ponsonby  was  then  at  leisure  to 
welcome  Hannah  with  gi'eat  cordiality  and  to 
enter  into  a  conversation  which  rested  almost 
wholly  between  themselves ;  for  the  elderly  lady 
was  coldly  and  ominously  silent.  Mrs.  Ponsonby 
seemed  eager  to  draw  Hannah  out.  Now,  Han- 
nah was  one  of  those  who  are  never  brilliant,  and 
who  never  attempt  to  deceive  others  into  the  be- 
lief of  their  being  so,  by  petillante  sprightliness  ; 
but  she  could  seldom  have  been  seen  to  greater  ad- 
vantage than  on  this  present  morning.  Her  easy 
and  somewhat  slender  figure,  of  the  medium  height, 
was  attired  in  a  very  well  made  but  perfectly  plain 
silk  gown ;  a  beautifully  worked  collar  of  her  own 
embroidery  fell  back  from  the  sweeping  outline  of 
her  throat,  and  a  modest  and  becoming  bonnet  nei- 
ther shewed  too  much  nor  too  little  of  a  sweet 
and  gentle  face,  shaded  with  light  brown  curls. 
Her  dress  was  as  completely  that  of  a  lady  as  it 
was  destitute  of  fineness  and  extravagance  j  and 
there  was  as  much  distinction  between  the  cheer- 
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ful  self-possession  of  her  manner,  and  the  flippant 
volubihty  of  a  young  lady  made-according-to-pat- 
tern,  as  between  her  simple  dress,  and  the  cos- 
tume for  the  month  then  entered  upon,  in  La  Belle 
Assemblee. 

ISIrs.  Ponsonby  was  unusually  minute  in  her  in- 
quiries after  every  member  of  Hannah's  family. 
"  How  delighted  you  must  be  to  have  such  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  seeing  that  nice  young  man, 
your  brother :  I  have  seldom  seen  so  pleasing  a 
countenance!  And  then  his  manner — it  quite 
charmed  me,  I  assure  you.  There  is  certainly  a 
strong  family  resemblance  between  you ;  but  his 
spirits  seem  to  be  higher  than  yours — more  like 
what  I  should  fancy,  those  of  your  sister.  She  is 
very  lively,  is  not  she  ?" 

"  Yes,  Rosina  has  excellent  spirits." 

"  So  she  had,  I  remember,  as  a  child ;  they 
quite  carried  her  away.  Such  a  laughing  little 
creature  !  Literally,  one  to  "  make  a  sunshine  in 
a  shady  place."  And  certainly,  a  perfect  beauty 
then,  whatever  she  may  be  now.  Pray,  is  she 
still  as  pretty  as  ever  ?  Lewis  said  she  was  the 
prettiest  girl  he  had  ever  seen,  but  he  is  aj)t  to 
deal  in  hyperboles." 

"  We  think  her  very  pretty,"  said  Hannah  mo- 
destly. 

"Is  she  tall?" 
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"  Not  quite  so  tall  as  I  am. — There  is  very  little 
difference." 

"And  dark.?" 

"  Rather ;  a  very  clear  dark,  with  a  soft,  bright 
colour." 

"  And  she  sings,  does  not  she  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  have  never  heard  so  sweet  a  voice." 

"  She  must  turn  the  heads  of  all  Summer- 
field!" 

"  There  are  very  few  heads  there  to  turn,"  said 
Hannah,  smiling. 

"  What  a  pity  she  did  not  accompany  you  to 
town  !  I  should  have  been  so  delighted  to  have 
seen  her ! " 

"  We  could  not  both  have  left  my  mother ;  and 
indeed,  Rosina  was  very  well  contented  to  re- 
main." 

"  She  is  so  much  attached  to  your  mother — " 

"  Very." 

"  I  always  thought  her,  as  a  child,  very  affec- 
tionate. I  used  to  see  her,  you  know,  at  my  fa- 
ther's. I  dare  say  she  has  forgotten  these  old 
times. 

"  Oh  no  !  indeed  she  has  not.  She  often  speaks 
of  them." 

"  I  have  a  very  imperfect  recollection  of  your 
mother.  I  was  only  about  six  years  old  when 
she  married,  yet  I  either  remember  or  fancy  I  re- 
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member  a  very  pretty,  high  spirited  young  woman 
playing  hide  and  seek  with  me,  whom  my  father 
and  mother  used  to  call  Kate  Parkinson," 

"  My  mother's  spirits  are  no  longer  high,  though 
they  are  even.  She  has  had  much  to  try  them ; 
and  even  before  my  father's  death,  I  do  not  re- 
member her  having  what  I  should  call  high 
spirits." 

"  No  wonder,  with    such   a   family,"   said  the 
elderly  lady  shortly.      Hannah  looked  surprised 
at  the  abrupt  remark.     Without  any  reference  to 
the   foregoing  dialogue,  the  lady  now  began  to 
complain  of  the  agonies   she  had  lately  suffered, 
and  was  still  suffering  from  the  ear-ache,  which 
nothing   would  assuage.      Hannah    mentioned  a 
simple  remedy  which  her  mother  had  found  very 
successful.     The  lady  looked  impersuadable,  and 
said  she  had  tried  many  infaUlhle  remedies  which 
had  proved  no  remedies  at  all.     Hannah  gently 
and  friendlily  stated  many  cases  of  cure  which  had 
come  to  her  o\vn  knowledge.     The  lady's  rigid 
features  relaxed ;    and  ungraciously  enough,  she 
begged  to  have  the  specific  written  down  for  her 
on  a  piece  of  paper.     Mrs.  Ponsonby  supplied  a 
pencil  and  card  with  alacrity ;  and  Hannah  wrote 
down  the   simple  prescription,  and  handed  it  to 
the   suffering  stranger  with  a  smile  and  curtsey. 
The  curtsey  was  returned,  rather  stiffly,  as  if  an 
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obligation  had  been  conferred  rather  than  re- 
ceived ;  and  with  resolution  which  would  no 
longer  be  softened,  the  visitant  withdrew,  Mrs. 
Ponsonby  following  her  into  the  vestibule. 

"  You  will  grant — "  said  she  softly,  detaining 
for  a  moment  her  visitor's  hand. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  interrupted  the  other  fretfully,  "  I 
grant  all  you  wish  me  to  say.  She  is  a  pretty, 
modest,  well-behaved  girl,  di'essed  very  properly 
for  her  station — very  properly.     Good  morning." 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Ponsonby  laughing  as  she 
returned  to  Hannah  and  shut  the  door  of  her  bou- 
doir, "  how  do  you  like  your  aunt  ? " 

"  My  aunt !  "  cried  Hannah. 

"  No  other  than  Mrs.  Parkinson  in  propria  per- 
sona, I  assure  you.  Did  you  ever  know  a  better 
model  of  cold,  fretful  ungraciousness  ?  However, 
I  am  glad  that  a  favourable  impression  has  been 
made  on  o?ie  side,  at  least ;  and  you  will  forgive 
me,  I  hope,  for  avoiding  the  awkwardness  of  in- 
troducing you  to  each  other  at  first,  which  would 
only  have  produced  a  sce/ie  and  rather  a  disagree- 
able one.  Mrs.  Parkinson  would  have  flounced 
down  stairs,  without  bestowing  a  single  look  on 
you,  and  thinking  that  I  had  used  her  very  ill ; 
whereas,  by  giving  her  the  advantage  of  seeing 
and  knowing  you,  herself  unknown,  I  tried  the 
only  chance  which  existed  of  mollifying  her  in 
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your  favour.  You  agi-ee  with  me,  I  hope,  in 
thinking  that  it  is  better  for  neai*  relations  to  be  in 
amity  than  at  variance." 

"  Undoubtedly ;  and  I  am  really  obliged  to  you 
for  your  kind  intention,  though  I  believe  your 
stratagem  will  be  attended  with  little  success. 
Poor  woman !  How  unlike  my  mother !  But  we 
must  remember  she  was  in  pain.  I  hope  my  re- 
medy will  give  her  relief." 

"  I  hope  so  too ;  and  now  let  us  go  into  the 
drawing  room,  where  Sophy's  Italian  singing- 
master  is  just  taking  his  leave." 
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CHAPTER  V. 


A   FAMILY   DINNER. 


What  great  events  from  trivial  causes  spring! 
Mrs.  Parkinson  was  cured  of  her  ear-ache  j  and 
obsen^ed  to  her  husband  that  "  it  certainly  was 
very  thoughtful  and  attentive  of  Hannah  Wellford 
to  have  oifered  her  the  prescription,  especially  as 
she  had  not  known  who  she  wasj  remarkably 
thoughtful,  certainly !  more  so  than  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  generahty  of  young  people,  who 
usually  were  so  taken  up  with  themselves  and 
each  other,  as  to  have  no  consideration  for  such 
things.  And  indeed,  Hannah  Wellford  appeared 
a  very  modest  well  behaved  young  person,  not  at 
aU  assuming  or  flighty,  but  dressed  very  properly 
for  her  station." 

Mr.  Parkinson  was  rather  astounded  at  the  news 
of  his  wife's  having  spent  half  an  horn-  in  her 
niece's  company  without  noticing  her  otherwise 
than  as  a  stranger.  His  character  was  com- 
pounded of  indolence  and  good-nature.     He  could 
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think  of  the  Wellfords  struggHng  with  poverty  at 
forty  miles  distance  from  Stoke  Barton  with  com- 
posure, or  rather,  never  think  of  them  at  all ;  but 
proximity  made  the  case  widely  different,  and  the 
chance  of  coming  into  contact  with  relations  with 
whom  he  and  his  wife  were  on  bad  terms,  made 
him  feel  that  family  quarrels  were  very  bad 
things. 

"  I  think,  my  dear,"  said  he,  holding  a  slice  of 
ham  suspended  on  his  fork,  and  looking  for  a  mo- 
ment as  if  the  assertion  that  '  he  thought'  had 
really  some  foundation. 

"  What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Pai'kinson  ? "  said 
she. 

"  That  really,  these  poor  Wellfords  have  been 
long  enough  in  disgrace." 

"  Poor!  yes,  I  fancy  they  must  be  poor  enough !" 
said  Mrs.  Parkinson  disdainfully,  "  pride  and  po- 
verty usually  go  together." 

"  But  this  poor  girl,  your  namesake,  does  not 
seem  by  your  own  account,  to  he  proud.  I  think 
you  say  she  has  been  brought  to  town  by  a  Lady 
Won-al.  It  appears  therefore,  that  persons  of 
consideration  take  them  by  the  hand,  \vhich  they 
would  hardly  do,  if  they  had  not  conducted  them- 
selves creditably.  And  your  sister  Kate  certainly 
used  to  have  a  good  deal  of  affection  for  you.  And 
it  s]5eaks  well  for  her,  the  bringing  up  respectably 
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SO  large  a  family  on  such  small  means.  So  that 
really, — considering  the  advantage  that  a  little 
countenance  on  our  part  might  be  to  them,  and 
the  duty  of  Christian  charity — ahem! — and  the 
cure  of  the  ear-ache,  and  Hannah's  being  in  town, 
and  all, — it  really,  I  say,  appears  to  me  that  we 
might, — without  making  any  great  advances,  you 
know, — Rosina  having  once  been  such  a  favourite 
of  ours,  and  now  Uiost  likely  gro\^ai  out  of  her 
little  childish  passions — so  that,  altogether — what 
do  you  think  of  it  ? " 

Mr.  Parkinson's  elocution  was  certainly  rather 
defective,  though  his  drift  was  clear,  and  his  \^dfe, 
albeit  little  versed  in  the  niceties  of  the  English 
language,  took  rather  unfair  advantage  of  him,  by 
saying  ironically,  "  It !  What  is  the  it  you  are 
talking  about.?  I  am  sure  I  can't  tell,  and  I  doubt 
whether  you  know  yourself." 

This  was  so  complete  a  set  down,  that  poor 
Mt.  Parkinson,  the  most  gentle  of  husbands,  had 
not  a  word  to  say  for  himself^  and  finishing  his 
breakfast  rather  abruptly,  he  walked  to  the  win- 
dow and  wondered  whether  it  would  rain  or 
not. 

Now  it  was  pure  snappishness  which  made 
Mrs.  Parkinson  end  the  dialogue  so  unpleasantly, 
for  she  really  had  an  inclination  to  extend  the 
hand  of  reconciliation  to  Hannah,  and  to  invite 
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her  to  dinner — so  perversely  will  ill- temper,  when 
it  has  been  suffered  to  acquire  the  upper  hand, 
make  us  oppose  the  very  thing  we  desire.  There- 
fore, after  some  rumination,  when  her  husband 
had  walked  out,  she  took  up  a  pen  and  wrote  as 
follows : 

Dear  Niece, 

I  suppose  you  heard  who  I  was,  the  other  day, 
from  Mrs.  Ponsonby.  I  am  happy  to  say  your 
cure  for  the  ear-ache  has  really  done  me  good, 
and  I  don't  know  when  I  have  been  so  much  at 
ease.  So,  if  you  are  disengaged,  I  shall  be  glad 
for  you  to  dine  with  your  uncle  and  me  to-day,  in 
a  quiet  way,  at  five  o'clock. 

Your  affectionate  aunt, 

Hannah  Parkinson. 

Hannah  read  the  note  with  no  small  surprise ; 
and  communicated  its  contents  to  Lady  Worral. 
"  Accept  the  invitation  by  all  means,  child,"  was 
her  advice,  "  there  is  no  knowing  what  good  may 
come  of  it  to  your  family."  Hannah  therefore 
wrote  a  note  of  acceptance,  much  amused  at  the 
singular  way  in  which  the  renewed  correspondence 
between  the  t\Vo  families  had  been  brought  about, 
and  resolved  never  to  be  in  futm*e  "  a  despiaer  of 
small  things." 
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As  there  was  no  need  to  make  any  alteration  in 
her  dress  for  so  quiet  an  occasion,  she  accompa- 
nied Lady  Worral  in  her  afternoon  drive,  and 
was  set  down  at  her  aunt's  door  on  their  return 
homewards.  Lady  Worral  thought  it  her  duty 
to  give  her  several  injunctions  respecting  her 
behaviour. 

"  Kemember,  Hannah,"  said  she,  "  that  we  old 
folks  are  often  testy  and  particular,  and  that  your 
aunt  is  a  very  rich  as  well  as  very  capricious 
woman,  and  may  be  of  immense  service  to  your 
brothers  if  she  chooses,  therefore  be  very  careful  to 
please." 

Hannah's  pride  rather  rose  at  the  bare  hint 
of  fortune-hunting ;  however,  she  knew  that  Lady 
WoiTal's  advice  was  perfectly  well  meant,  and 
received  it  as  such,  though  she  had  not  the 
smallest  intention  oimaiioeuvrhjg  herself  into  Mrs. 
Parkinson's  good  graces,  even  for  the  sake  of 
Matthew  and  Harry. 

On  being  shewn  into  the  drawing-room,  she 
found  her  aunt  talking  to  a  young  man  who  was 
lounging  in  a  non-chalant  manner,  with  his  arm 
on  the  chimney-piece.  Hannah  had  been  rather 
ners'ous  in  the  anticipation  of  an  awkward  meet- 
ing; she  was  therefore  relieved  by  the  perfectly 
unfeeling  kiss  which  Mrs.  Parkinson  bestowed  on 
her,   as   she   said   with  more   graciousness  than 
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usual,  thougli  in  a  tone  which  had  become  habitu- 
ally querulous, 

"  How  d'ye  do,  luy  dear  ?  how  d'ye  do  ?  I  am 
glad  to  see  you.  It  was  you  I  wanted  your  mo- 
ther to  let  me  have  from  tlie  first.  This  is  Mr. 
James  Parkinson,  my  nej)hew,  and  your  second 
cousin,  you  know.  James,  Plannah  Weliford, 
whom  I  was  talking  to  you  about.  Not  a  bit  like 
her  mother !  She's  my  namesake,  and  1  think,  a 
good  deal  like  me.     ^Yhat  do  you  say  V 

"  What  I  say,"  said  Mr.  James  Parkinson,  after 
a  nodding  sort  of  bow,  and  a  full  survey  of  Han- 
nah's face,  "  is,  that  I  don't  see  the  shadow  of  a 
resemblance  between  you." 

"  You  must  be  blind  then,"  said  Mrs.  Parkinson, 
crossly.  "  Cummings !"  cried  she  to  a  missy- 
looking  waiting-maid,  who  had  just  brought  in  her 
reticule,  and  had  heard  both  question  and  answer, 
"  who  is  that  young  lady  like  .^" 

"  Dear  me,  ma'am  !"  cried  Cummings,  scarcely 
looking  at  Plannah,  "  1  never  saw  so  strong  a 
likeness  to  you  in  my  life." 

"  You  hear,"  said  Mrs.  Parkinson,  complacent- 
ly, as  her  maid  left  the  room.  Her  nephew  burst 
into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and  sweeping  down  at  the 
same  time,  a  pile  of  china  from  the  mantel-piece 
with  his  arm,  stopped  short  with 

"  Hey  '.—that's  awkward!" 
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Mrs.  Parkinson  m- as  more  mistress  of  herself  at 
the  fall  of  china  than  might  have  been  anticipated, 
and  stood  Pope's  test  of  temper  so  well  that  Han- 
nah concluded  the  author  of  the  mischief  was  a 
considerable  favourite.  He,  meanwhile,  sauntered 
to  the  window,  where,  after  lounging  over  a  chair 
till  a  footman  had  cleared  away  the  fragments,  he 
exclaimed — 

"  Well !— I  must  be  off." 

"  Why,  James,"  said  his  aunt,  "  I  thought  you 
would  dine  with  us." 

"  Can't,"  replied  he,  "  I've  a  million  of  things 
to  prevent  me.  First,  I  must  go  and  blow  up  that 
stupid  fellow  Huffel,  who  can  never  make  a  collar 
fit  as  it  ought  to  do,  and  then  Fve  a  place  or  two 
to  call  at  in  Bond  Street,  and  after  that  to  dress, 
and  dine  with  Stafford  Smyth,  at  Carlton  Cham- 
bers." 

"  But  why  can't  you  dine  here  ?"  persisted  his 
aunt. 

"  Because  I've  ordered  cutelettes  a  la  Mainte- 
non  for  Staff  and  me,  /  tell  yoii,  and  afterwards 
we're  going  to  Drury  Lane." 

"  Oh,  if  you  are  engaged,  I  can't  help  it,"  said 
jNIrs.  Parkinson,  with  resignation ;  for  a  surlv 
temper  is  often  held  in  control  by  another  more 
surly  than  itself.  Mr.  James  Parkinson  accord- 
ingly took  up  his  hat  and  departed. 

VOL.  III.  E 
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"  A  nice  young  man !"  observed  his  aunt,  as 
the  door  closed  after  him. 

Hannah  could  not  cordially  echo  the  eulogium, 
for  he  had  seemed  to  her  at  once  bold,  rude,  and 
self-conceited.  As  to  his  jjerson,  it  was  rather 
vulgarly  good-looking ;  a  tall,  heavy  figure,  florid 
colour,  flat  face,  prominent  eyes,  and  sandy  hair. 

"  A  very  fine  young  man,"  pursued  his  aunt, 
"  and  very  much  admired.  Park  Place  will  be  his, 
some  time  or  other,  you  know.  If  Rosina,  now, 
had  but  stayed  with  us,  he  would  have  been  a 
nice  match  for  her  by  this  time ;  and  what  a  fine 
thing  that  would  have  been  for  you  all !  I  might 
have  made  it  worth  his  while  to  have  proposed  for 
her.  All  that  has  been  prevented  by  her  wilful- 
ness. A  very  wilful  girl  she  was  indeed,  and  1 
may  say  has  been  the  ruin  of  your  family.  So, 
she's  very  pretty,  is  she  ?" 

INIinute  inquiries  succeeded  into  the  most  trivial 
details  of  sister  Kate's  menage;  wdiether  she  kept 
a  cow ;  how  many  pigs,  what  poultry,  what  ser- 
vants ;  whether  she  sent  her  eggs  to  market,  and 
sold  her  garden-stuff;  the  price  of  coals  and 
butcher's  meat,  the  rent  and  taxes  of  her  cottage ; 
what  Matthew  was  allowed  for  his  maintenance, 
and  what  the  girls  for  their  clothes.  "  Was  the 
washing  put  out  ? — What!  all  done  by  one  maid  ? 
—How  much  did  they  give  a  char-woman  ?     How 
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often  did  they  wash  ?  —She  supposed  Kate  was 
not  above  plaiting  and  getting  up  a  few  of  the  fine 
things  herself.     A  mistress's  eye  (scornfully)  was 
worth  two  pair  of  hands.     And  did  they  realli/ 
visit  on  equal  terms  in  the  neighbourhood  ?     And 
keep  up  a  genteel  appearance  ?     Certainly,  eco- 
nomy and  management  were  fine  things.     There 
were  two  Miss  Bettses,  maiden  sisters,  who  used  to 
live  at  Stoke  Barton,  on  eighty  pounds  a  year — of 
course  they   did  not  visit,  but  they  were  always 
nicely  dressed  ;  so  very  nicely  that  every  body 
used  to  wonder  where  the  money  came  from  ;  till 
at  last  some  one  caught  them  one  day  dining  on 
hard  dumplings.   Kate  used  to  be  very  wasteful  of 
her  pocket-money  as  a  girl — always  buying  books 
and  prints,  and  giving  away.     Aunt  Diana  used 
sometimes  to  be  quite  scandalized  at  it,  for  it  gave 
Iter  the   air  of   being    the  heiress.      Experience 
must  have  taught  her  some  hard  lessons.     Did 
Mr.  Good   take  much  for  Matthew's   apprentice 
fee  ? — Was  Hany  articled?" 

All  this,  Hannah  bore  with  much  more  equa- 
nimity than  Rosina  could  have  done.  Then  came 
more  trying  questions.  "  Had  Mrs.  Wellford  re- 
ceived any  offers  of  marriage  since  the  death  of 
her  husband  ?  Were  there  any  young  men  in 
Summerfield  ?  Had  Hannah  or  Rosina  any  beaus  ?" 
It  was  a  relief  to  lead  her  off  to  Lady  Worral, 
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her  connexions,  her  fortune,  her  estabhshment, 
her  age,  and  her  intentions.  Mrs.  Parkinson  was 
persuaded  Hannah  must  be  looking  forward  to  a 
legacy  ;  but  Hannah  assured  her  that  she  beheved 
Lady  Won'al  had  next  to  nothing  to  leave.  This 
placed  Hannah's  conduct  in  a  very  extraordinary 
light ;  but  then  it  was  a  fine  thing  to  have  a  friend 
to  speak  of  as  "  her  ladyship,"  and  to  come  to 
London.  Besides,  those  old  dowagers  who  live 
on  their  jointures,  have  often  a  good  many  old- 
fashioned  jewels,  and  trinkets ;  and  make  very 
handsome  presents  sometimes. 

And  now,  Mrs.  Parkinson  placed  her  chair  at 
the  window,  and  wondered  what  kept  Mr.  Parkin- 
son out  so  long.  Hannah  asked  her  if  she  were 
fond  of  London. 

"  Can't  bear  it,"  replied  she,  peevishly,  "  my 
head  is  in  a  constant  whirl.  I  have  not  slept  well 
a  single  night  since  I  left  Stoke  Barton  ;  and  now 
we  are  kept  in  town  because  that  tiresome  man  in 
Long  Acre  has  not  finished  our  travelling  car- 
riage. I  send  Mr.  Parkinson  to  huiTy  him  every 
day,  but  I  might  just  as  well  send  nobody,  for 
he's  of  that  easy,  indolent  temper,  that  the  trades- 
people make  him  believe  just  what  they  like.  Oh, 
here  he  comes  at  last !  dawdling  up  the  street  as 
if  it  were  an  hour  to  dinner  time.  What  has  the 
man  been  doing  to  his  hat  ?     It  is  all  over  white- 
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wash.  •  1  dai-e  say,  now,  he  would  rather,  at  any 
tune,  walk  under  a  pamter's  scaffolding  at  the  risk 
of  spoiling  his  clothes  than  take  the  trouble  of 
stepping  off  the  pavement. — Well,  Mr.  Parkinson, 
here  you  are  at  last,"  cried  she,  as  he  entered  the 
drawing-room,  "  never  caring  how  long  you  keep 
dinner  waiting.  There  !  Do  you  know  who  that 
young  lady  is  ?  Some  one  you  little  expected  to 
see,  I  imagine.  Come  now  !  Don't  you  see  a 
likeness .'"' 

Now,  the  events  of  the  day  had  so  completely 
obliterated  the  subject  and  cause  of  the  breakfast- 
table  dialogue  from  Mr.  Parkinson's  memory,  that 
he  was  perfectly  forgetful  that  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Hannah  Wellford  was  even  in  existence. 
He  therefore  looked  as  a  man  does  who  feels  that 
he  ought  to  know  some  one  whom  he  does  not 
know,  while  Hannah,  for  the  second  time,  was 
subjected  to  the  unpleasant  predicament  of  having 
her  features  examined  one  by  one  for  the  sake  of 
detecting  a  likeness. 

"  Upon  my  honom-.  Some  one  whom  I  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  not  recollecting,  I  dare  say,"  said 
he,  bowing  apologetically,  "  but  my  memory  is  so 
treacherous — " 

"  Do  look  at  her  eyes,  Mr.  Parkinson,"  cried  his 
wife,  impatiently,  "  don't  they  remind  you  of  any 
one  ? " 
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"  Why,  now  you  ask  me,  I  think  they  do,"  said 
he.     "  Surely,  not  one  of  the  Miss  Smyths?" 

"  The  Miss  Smyths !  Bless  me  what  a  miser- 
able guesser  you  are  !  It  is  your  niece,  Hannah 
Wellford!" 

"  Hannah  Wellford!"  repeated  he,  with  the 
greatest  surprise,  "  this  is  an  unexpected  pleasure !" 

And,  shaking  her  very  cordially  by  the  hand  in 
the  first  place,  he  secondly  gave  her  a  very  affec- 
tionate kiss. 

"  This  is  a  pleasant  surprise,  indeed,  my  dear," 
said  he. 

"  A  pleasant  surprise ! "  repeated  his  wife,  con- 
temptuously, "  but  how  blind  you  were,  Mr.  Par- 
kinson, to  see  no  family  likeness." 

"  Why,  my  dear,"  said  he,  after  another  scru- 
tinizing examination,  "  it  is  so  long,  you  know, 
since  I  have  seen  her  mother." 

"  Her  mother ! "  almost  screamed  Mrs.  Parkinson. 
"  Why,  she's  no  more  like  sister  Kate,  than — than 
I'm  like  Hyder  Ally !  Is  not  she  extremely  like 
me  ?" 

"  Like  you,  my  love  ? " 

"  Well,— like  what  I  icas—-" 

"  Why, — now  you  say  so, — "  rejoined  Mr.  Par- 
kinson, looking  from  one  to  the  other,  "  there 
certainly  is  a  kind  of, — something,  as  you  observe, 
about  the  eyes.     Oh,  I  see  it  plainly  now.     1  told 
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you  they  reminded  me  of  some  one's,  though,  at 
the  moment,  I  could  not  for  the  hfe  of  me  tell 
whose.  Well,  1  am  glad  to  see  you,  Hannah. 
All  well,  when  you  heard  last  from  home,  hey  ?  I 
must  content  myself  now  with  generals,  and  wait 
till  dinner  time  for  particulars.  I  will  not  detain 
you  a  moment — " 

"  Dinner  has  been  announced,  Mr.  Parldnson." 

"  Two  minutes,  only,  my  love,  to  wash  my 
hands." 

"  This  is  always  the  way,"  she  observved,  sotto 
voce,  "  the  fish  will  not  be  worth  eating." 

Mr.  Parkinson's  ablutions,  however,  were  per- 
formed with  incredible  celerity,  and  he  soon  re- 
turned to  accompany  his  wife  and  niece  down 
stairs.  As  the  light  of  the  sinumbra  lamp  fell  full 
on  his  face,  Hannah  could  not  help  admiring  the 
cheerful  placidity  of  his  smiling  features,  and  the 
clear,  lofty  brow  which  Time  had  robbed  of  hair, 
but  had  left  unstamped  with  a  single  wrmkle. 
Mrs.  Parkinson,  on  the  contrary,  looked  as  much 
older  than  she  really  was  as  her  husband  looked 
younger.  A  skin  of  sickly  fairness  was  tightly 
stretched  over  features  to  which,  whatever  might 
once  have  been  their  regularity,  Hannah  could  be 
little  flattered  at  being  supposed  to  bear  resem- 
blance ;  she  was  remarkably  thin ;  and  there  was 
a  certain  sharjDness  of  the  nose  and  chin,  and  con- 
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traction  of  the  forehead,  which  gare  her  face  a  far 
from  prepossessing  expression. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Parkinson,"  began  the  lady  as  soon 
as  they  sat  down  to  table,  "  what  said  the  coach- 
maker?" 

"  He  said,  ray  dear,  we  should  have  the  car- 
riage as  soon  as  possible." 

"  That  was  no  promise  at  all.  Who,  but  you, 
would  have  been  put  off  with  such  an  answer  ? " 

"  What  would  you  have  had  him  say,  my  dear  ? 
He  could  not  have  said  as  soon  as  impossible, 
could  he?" 

Hannah  smiled.  "  Oh,  we  all  know  what  trades- 
people mean  by  as  soon  as  possible,"  said  Mrs. 
Parkinson.  "  As  soon  as  suits  their  own  conve- 
nience." 

"  Well,  it  will  suit  Mr,  Dawson's  convenience 
to  let  us  have  the  carriage  on  Monday  next." 

"  Now  you  are  coming  to  the  point.  Did  he 
say  so  for  certain  ? " 

''  No,  my  love,  nothing  is  certain  but  death," 

"  It  is  certain  that  you  are  a  very  tiresome 
man,"  observed  Mrs.  Parkinson.  Her  husband 
did  not  appear  to  hear  her. 

"  Well,  Hannah,"  said  he,  "  you  have  not  told 
me  yet  how  you  came  to  be  here." 

"  Because  I  invited  her,  to  be  sure,"  said  Mrs. 
Parkinson. 
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"  Well,  my  dear,  but  I  did  not  know  yon  had 
any  such  intention.     Indeed,  I  thought — ^" 

"  What  does  it  signify,  Mr.  Parkinson,  what 
you  thought }     Don't  you  take  cayenne  ?" 

"  My  dear  ?"  (in  a  deaf  voice.) 

"  I  say,  why  don't  you  take  some  cayenne  ? " 

"  Jones,  take  the  cayenne  to  your  mistress. 
My  dear,  shall  I  have  the  pleasure  of  taking  wine 
with  you?  Hannah,  you  will  join  us.  How  long 
have  you  left  home  ? " 

"  About  six  weeks,  sir." 

"  Were  you  ever  in  town  before  ? " 

"  Never,  sir." 

"  How  do  you  like  it } " 

Hannah  laughed,  and  after  a  little  hesitation, 
said  there  was  a  great  deal  to  entertain,  but  also 
to  weaiy,  and  that  she  should  be  glad  to  return  to 
Summerfield. 

"  Have  you  been  very  gay  ? " 

"  I  hardly  know  whether  I  have,  according  to 
the  general  acceptation  of  the  word.  ]\Irs.  Pon- 
sonby  goes  out  to  parties  every  night,  and  some- 
times to  two  or  three  in  the  same  evening,  and 
calls  herself  very  quiet." 

"  Mrs.  Ponsonby  is  wearing  herself  out,"  said 
Mrs.  Pai'kinson,  "  she  looks  quite  jaded  already. 
The  mother  of  a  family  too !     Shocking !     Shame- 
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ful !     I  should  not  wonder  if  she  were  to  go  into 
a  consumption." 

"  I  liope  not,"  said  Hannah.     "  I  do  not  think 
her  colour  appears  hectic." 

"  Rouge,"  said  her  aunt  contemj^tuously.  "  The 
other  sisters  don't    seem  to  go  off,  in  spite  of  her 
taking  them  about,  every   where.      Isabella  really 
looks   quite  old.     She  has  a  honid  complexion. 
That  young  man  too,  Lewis,   seems  to  be  going 
on  oddly,  by  all  accounts.     I  understand  he  was 
to  have  been  brought  np  to  the  law  ;  but  instead 
of  this,  after  wasting  a  fortune  on  his  education, 
sending  him  to  college  and  all,  his  father  lets  him 
wander  over  the  continent,  nobody  knov/s  where. 
All  because  an  uncle  of  his,  old  Miles  Penning- 
ton, left  him  two  or  three  hundred  a  year,  just 
enough  to  make  him  fancy  himself  independent. 
I  always  said  how  it  would  be.     I  thought  the 
doctor  would  lose  all  control   over  him  by  bring- 
ing him  up  at  home,  instead  of  sending  him  to  be 
broken  in  at  a  public  school.     Quite  a  spoilt  boy : 
and  now  petted  up  by  his  mother  and  sisters  as 
if  there  was  not  such  another  young  man  in  the 
world.     And  not  the  eldest  son,  after  all.     Poor 
Captain  Pennington  quite  forgotten.     Never  heard 
of;  or  at  any  rate,  never  talked  of.     Perhaps  they 
have  good  reason  for  knowing  that  the  less  that's 
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said  of  him,  the  better.  How  odd  it  is,  too,  their 
still  keeping  on  that  governess  !  The  most  absurd 
thing  I  ever  heard  in  my  life.  All  the  girls  are 
grown  up  now,  except  Clara,  who  surely  might 
say  her  lessons  to  Marianne.  Really,  worse  than 
absurd,  considering  that  with  such  a  large  family, 
the  doctor  can  ill  afford  Ma'amselle's  keep  and 
salary.  I  imagine  Ma'amselle  does  n't  get  much  ; 
and  acts  a  good  deal  like  a  kind  of  upper  servant, 
keeping  the  keys,  looking  after  the  maids,  and 
doing  needlework.  That's  the  only  Avay  of  ac- 
counting for  it.  Mrs.  Pennington,  too,  is  growing 
sickly  now,  and  wants  a  nurse ;  and  it  is  not  every 
one  that  would  please  her.  One  day,  when  1 
called  there,  Ma'amselle  had  the  assurance  to  sit 
up  and  entertain  me  as  if  she  was  one  of  the  fa- 
mily. I  shewed  what  I  thought  of  it.  I  can 
never  tell  what  to  make  of  Marianne.  She  never 
leaves  home,  never  comes  to  town  like  her  sisters. 
There  must  certainly  be  something  odd  about  her, 
whether  temper  or  what.  They  are  all  odd.  The 
doctor,  himself,  remarkably  odd.  Marianne  is  de- 
cidedly his  favourite.  Perhaps  that  may  be  the 
reason  why  the  two  elder  ones  are  out  so  much ; 
she  may  not  make  home  very  agreeable  to  them. 
Mrs.  Trotter  thinks  her  methodistical.  Very  hkely. 
Plain  girls  often  are.      ]\Iarianne   is  excessively 
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plain.      The   youngest  girl   has  something  of  a 
squint." 

"  Pray,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Parkinson  to  Han- 
nah when  the  cloth  was  removed,  "  have  your  fii- 
tlier's  relations  taken  any  notice  of  you  since  you 
came  to  town  ? " 

"  Only  Mrs.  Ponsonby,  sir.  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  near  relations  of  my  father's  are  in  London." 
"  Ah,  that's  because  you  know  nothing  of  the 
matter,"  said  Mrs.  Parkinson  significantly;  "  there 
are  one  or  two  connexions  of  your  father's  that 
your  mother  would  not  be  so  very  fond  of  talking 
to  you  about.  A  linen  draper  on  Ludgate  Hill! 
And  another,  a  Tom  Wellford,  who  turned  out 
very  bad  indeed. — " 

"  I  have  heard  my  mother  mention  both,  ma'am," 
said  Hannah  gently,  "  but  they  are  very  distant 
connexions.  My  father  was  the  son  of  an  only 
child  and  had  no  very  near  relations." 

"  Tom  Wellford  was  about  as  near  as  Dr.  Pen- 
nington, though;  however,  I  believe  he  is  at 
Botany  Bay,  or  somewhere, — at  present.  Cer- 
tainly, not  in  the  kingdom." 

"  Nobody  is  answerable  for  all  their  relations," 
observed  Mr.  Parkinson,  filling  his  glass. 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  his  lady,  di-awing  herself 
up,  "  it  would  be  hard  if  they  were ! " 
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"Well,  here  is  to  Rosina,  and  all  frieiuls  at 
Summerfield.  I  met  John  Wickstead,  this  morn- 
ing." 

"  Did  you  indeed  ?     What  did  he  say  ? " 

"He  said  it  was  a  very  fine  day." 

"James  came  in  just  before  dinner." 

"  Why  did  not  he  stay .? " 

"  He  vras  engaged  to  a  fi-iend,  and  was  going 
afterwards  to  the  play." 

"  Ah,  young  men  will  be  young  men.  I  recol- 
lect when  I  used  to  be  fond  of  a  play  myself." 

Mr.  Parkinson  soon  afterwards  went  to  sleep. 
"This  is  always  the  way,"  muttered  his  wife, 
curling  her  lip.  "  No  companion  to  me,  you  see, 
in  the  world !  How  should  you  like  to  come  and 
live  with  me  ? " 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Hannah  hastily, 
"  but  I  could  not  leave  my  mother." 

"  Oh,  do  not  frighten  yom'self,"  said  her  aunt 
peevishly,  "  I  did  not  invite  you  to  come ;  I  only 
said,  how  should  you  like  it.  There  would  be  a 
little  difference,  I  fancy,  between  the  style  in 
which  we  live  and  the  company  we  keep,  and  the 
poking  kind  of  life  you  lead  with  your  old  Lady 
Worral. — Certainly  Kate  is  to  be  envied  for  one 
thing,"  said  she  after  a  pause,  "  the  having  a 
family  so  attached  to  her.  She  always  had  a  kind 
of  way  that  made  every  one  her  friend.     If  Rosina 
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had  not  been  so  excessively  fond  of  her,  she 
never  would  have  run  avvay  from  me.  She  might 
have  grown  up  with  us  and  have  been  a  comfort 
to  me  by  this  time,  for  I  really  felt  quite  like  a 
mother  towards  her.  So  anxious  and  indulgent 
as  I  was! — Old  Mrs.  Trotter  used  to  say  the  only 
fear  was  of  my  spoiling  her.  But  Mrs.  Penning- 
ton tvould  interfere,  and  take  all  the  mannagement 
of  her  education  on  herself,  which  considering  she 
had  never  thought  of  sending  for  her,  was  very 
unjust;  and  what  could  be  the  natural  conse- 
quence, but  that  the  ties  of  obedience  and  grati- 
tude should  be  loosened,  and  the  child  set  against 
me,  by  Lewis  and  Marianne,  and  all  of  them  ? — 
And  Ma'amselle,  as  deep  as  any  one !  A  shameful 
business.  All,  for  Mrs.  Pennington  to  be  able  to 
say,  that  sJie  took  all  the  trouble  off  my  hands,  of 
educating  one  of  poor  Harry  Wellford's  children. 
Oh  Hannah,  it  was  too  bad!— And  then,  coming, 
as  she  did  afterwards,  with  her  hypocritical  sua- 
vity of  manner,  to  pretend  to  make  peace,  when 
Lewis  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  mischief. — 
It  was  abominable ! " 

Mrs.  Parkinson  had  not  had  the  enjoyment  of 
gTumbling  to  so  exemplaiy  a  listener  for  some  time ; 
and  by  tea-time  she  had  really  grumbled  herself 
into  good-humour. 

"  Suppose   we  have    three-handed    cribbage," 
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said    she  gaily  when  the  tea-tray  was   removed. 
"  Can  you  play  cribbage,  Hannah  ? " 

Hannah  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  cribbage 
was  the  order  of  the  evening. 

Something  happened  to  be  said  of  Miss  Patty 
Wilkins.  "  T  must  call  on  her  before  I  leave 
town,"  said  Mrs.  Parkinson  patronizingly,  "  Patty 
Wilkins  is  a  good  creature.  She  is  always  so 
delighted  to  see  me,  and  so  grateful  for  the  atten- 
tion, and  so  rejoiced  to  be  able  to  talk  of  those 
happy  times  she  has  spent  at  dear  Stoke  Barton ! 
She  was  always  a  favourite  of  mine.  I  think  I 
will  drive  to  Chelsea  to-morrow;  and  I  will  call 
for  you,  Hannah,  in  my  way." 

Hannah  was  much  obliged,  and  perfectly  will- 
ing to  visit  Miss  Wilkins,  if  Lady  Worral  could 
spare  her.  She  asked  whether  her  aunt  had 
seen  Mrs.  Dawes  during  her  present  stay  in 
London. 

"  I  just  looked  in  on  her,"  said  Mrs.  Parkinson 
scornfully,  "  she  would  be  so  vastly  hurt  if  I  had 
not  called ;  but  I  was  really  dri^-en  away  by  the 
fumes  of  onions ;  for  they  were  dining  early,  and 
seeing  the  carriage  draw  up,  Mrs.  Dawes  would 
■  not  be  denied,  but  followed  me  close  up  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  acknowledged  they  had  a 
shoulder  of  mutton  and  onion-sauce  for  dinner.  I 
really  could  not  stand  itj  Charlotte  was  very  soiTy 
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that  it  had  happened  so,  but  it  could  not  be 
helped;  and  her  mother  actually  asked  me,  in 
her  coarse  way,  as  she  followed  me  down  stairs, 
if  I  would  come  in  and  lunch  with  them.  I 
should  think  old  Dawes  must  be  making  money." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evening,  when  Han- 
nah had  left  her  aunt  and  uncle,  Mr.  Parkinson 
observed  to  his  wife  that  she  was  a  very  nice 
girl. 

"  You  may  depend  upon  it,"  returned  Mrs.  Par- 
kinson, "  that  she  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
hired  companion  to  Lady  Worral  during  this  visit 
to  London.  I  took  notice  of  the  reservation  she 
made  once  or  twice,  about  '  being  spared.'  The 
old  lady  wanted  somebody  to  lead  her  about,  and 
nurse  her,  and  write  letters  for  her.  That  is  the 
plain  state  of  the  matter  !  I  shall  not  get  out  of 
the  caniage  to-raon'ow,  I  promise  her — /  have  no 
wish  to  scrape  up  an  acquaintance  with  her  Lady 
Worral.  My  visiting  circle  is  lai'ge  enough  and 
too  large  already  ! " 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


INDIA   SHAWLS. 


On  Hannah's  return,  she  found  Lady  WoiTal 
seated  in  the-  drawing-room,  with  a  green  shade 
over  her  eyes. 

"  I  did  not  expect  to  find  you  still  up,  ma'am," 
said  she. 

"  Still  up,  child !  Why,  what  o'clock  do  you 
think  it  is  ? " 

"  Hather  late,  is  it  not  ? " 

"  Just  ten  !     Did  I  send  for  you  too  soon  ? " 

"  Oh  no,  ma'am." 

"  Have  you  had  a  pleasant  evening?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  thank  you." 

"  So  I  perceive,"  said  Lady  Won-ai  smiling. 
"  WeU,  was  there  any  body  to  meet  you  ? " 

"  No,  ma'am." 

"  And  what  did  you  talk  about  ? " 

"  Oh — my  aunt  tried  to  persuade  my  uncle  that 
we  were  very  much  ahke." 

"Humph!— Well?" 

"  And  she  asked  me  how  we  went  on." 
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"Went  on!— How?" 

"  How  many  servants  my  mother  kept,  and 
what  poultry,  and  pigs,  and  how  we  dressed,  and 
what  we  had  for  dinner;  and — and  so  on." 

"  Very  entertainmg  indeed.  She  found  out, 
Hannah,  I  suppose,  as  I  have  done,  that  you  were 
too  stupid  to  be  able  to  talk  about  any  thing  better 
—hey?" 

Hannah  laughed,  and  said  she  did  not  think  she 
had  been  fairly  tried. 

"Well;  and  what  then?" 

"  Then,  my  uncle  asked  me,  at  dinner  time, 
what  I  thought  of  London." 

"Well?" 

"  And  after  dinner,  he  drank  Rosina's  health, 
and  went  to  sleep." 

"Well?" 

"  After  tea,  we  played  ciibbage  till  I  came 
away." 

"  A  delectable  visit  indeed !  Just  such  as  1 
supposed  you  woidd  have.  Why,  Hannah,  you 
would  have  been  no  w^orse  off  if  you  had  stayed 
at  home  to  play  cribbage  with  me.  And  Matthew 
has  been  here." 

"  Has  he  ?     Oh,  how  sorry  1  am." 

"  That  is  very  selfish  of  you.  He  supplied  your 
I^lace  very  well,  I  assure  you;  made  the  tea,  told 
me  the  news,  read  me  the  evening   paper,   and 
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played  a  game  of  backgammon.  He  told  me  my 
eyes  were  inflamed,  and  made  me  put  on  this 
shade.  Oh,  you  cannot  think  how  uncommonly 
handy  he  has  been.  I  told  him  if  I  ever  wanted 
to  hire  a  companion,  he  should  have  the  refusal 
of  the  situation.  But  don't  be  sorry,  Hannah ; 
that  you  have  lost  a  pleasant  evening.  1  prophesy 
that  good  will  result  from  your  uncle's  drinking 
Rosina's  health,  and  your  aunt's  discovery  of  your 
mutual  resemblance." 

The  ride  to  Chelsea  on  the  following  day  was 
as  entertaining  as  might  have  been  expected. — 
It  was  attended  by  one  gratifying  circumstance 
— on  their  return,  Mrs.  Parkinson  stopped  at  a 
silk  mercer's  in  Regent  Street,  and  bought  a  very 
handsome  dress  which  she  gave  Hannah  for  her 
mother.  Hannah  received  it  with  gratitude  and 
pleasure,  as  a  token  of  reconciliation.  Mrs.  Park- 
inson then  drew  up  the  glass,  and  pompously  ob- 
serving that  Hannah  must  have  many  expenses  in 
London,  offered  her  five  guineas.  This  sorely 
wounded  Hannah's  pride ;  she  drew  back,  colour- 
ing, and  assm'ed  her  aunt  that  she  had  more  than 
enough,  and  could  not  think  of  accepting  it.  No 
one  could  be  more  pertinacious,  however,  than 
Mrs.  Parkinson,  in  conferring  an  unwelcome  obli- 
gation, and  after  a  serious  contest,  Hannah,  feai'- 
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fill  of  really  offending  her,  was  forced,  however 
reluctantly,  to  pocket  the  present. 

The  travelling  carriage  being  finished  on  Mon- 
day, according  to  promise,  there  was  nothing  to 
detain  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parkinson  any  longer  in 
town,  and  the  day  was  fixed  for  their  return  to 
Stoke  Barton.  As  her  aunt  had  expressed  some 
curiosity  to  see  Matthew,  Hannah  persuaded  him 
to  accompany  her  when  she  went  to  pay  her  first 
and  last  morning  visit  in  Great  Cumberland  Street. 
Matthew  was  not  disposed  to  view  his  aunt  in  a 
very  cordial  light,  and  he  drew  up  his  head  with 
a  little  hauteur  as  he  entered  the  drawing  room. 
Mrs.  Parkinson  was  alone,  in  no  very  good  hu- 
mour, and  took  offence  at  the  independence  of 
Matt's  look  and  tone :  what  business  had  he  with 
pride  ?  In  short,  they  disliked  each  other  at  first 
sight;  and  a  dialogue  maintained  drily  by  the 
young  gentleman,  and  chillingly  by  the  lady, 
which  it  was  not  even  in  Hannah's  power  to 
sweeten,  was  agreeably  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  other  morning  visitors.  The  young  Wellfords 
were  now  made  to  feel  themselves  of  no  conse- 
quence; and  soon  after  this  pleasing  conviction 
dawned  upon  their  minds,  they  withdrew. 

"  Detestable,  cold,  haughty,  ill-tempered  wo- 
man ! "  cried  Matthew,  as  soon  as  he  was  at  li- 
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berty  to  vent  his  indignation,  "  don't  attempt  to 
reconcile  me  to  her,  Hannah ;  the  less  we  have 
of  such  relations  the  better.  No  wonder  Rosina 
ran  away  from  Park  Place !  No  wonder  my  mo- 
ther had  an  unhappy  home!  To  think  of  her 
asking,  too,  when  your  engagement  with  Lady 
Worral  would  tenninate — as  if  you  were  receiving 
wages!  My  board  and  lodging  too!  Pitiful 
spite,  to  stoop  so  low  for  sarcasm ! " 

Lady  Worral  had  a  genuine  Avoman's  love  of 
shopping  for  shopping's  sake.  So  many  years  had 
elapsed  since  she  had  last  visited  London,  that 
Regent  Street  and  the  Soho  bazaar  were  novelties 
to  her;  and  the  latter,  especially,  she  found  irre- 
sistible. When  the  daily  drive  or  circle  of  visits 
was  over,  Hannah  always  listened  for  the  regular 
"  to  the  bazaar — "  where,  with  many  things  that 
were,  or  might  be  wanted,  many  others  were 
bought  which  never  could  be  wanted,  merely  be- 
cause they  were  new,  pretty,  or  odd.  Here,  too, 
Hannah  laid  out  part  of  her  aunt  Parkinson's  do- 
nation, in  presents  for  her  mother  and  sister.  In 
spite  of  Lady  Worral's  visits  to  almost  every  shop 
at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  her  India  shawl  was 
still  unbought,  and  her  India  chintz  unmatched; 
therefore,  as  the  time  appointed  for  her  return  to 
Okely  Park  Avas  draAving  very  near,  she  resolved 
to  try  what  could  be  found  at  Everington's  on 
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Liidgate  Hill.  Here  every  variety  of  shawl  and 
scarf  was  submitted  to  her  choice,  from  the  costly 
Cashmere  which  might  have  formed  the  turban  of 
the  king  of  Persia,  to  the  British  imitation  which 
the  initiated  alone  could  have  detected  as  home 
manufacture.  The  decision  was  puzzling:  now 
one,  now  another  was  preferred,  and  Hannah  was 
called  on  to  give  her  opinion. 

"  I  like  the  white  best,"  said  Hannah,  "  but  as 
you  seem  to  prefer  the  scarlet,  I  should  advise 
your  ladyship  to  be  ruled  by  your  own  taste,  not 
mine." 

"  The  scarlet  is  the  most  expensive." 
"  Yes,  but  I  admire  the  border  of  the  white." 
"  Well,"  said  Lady  Worral,  "  I  will  have  them 
both.  A  shawl  is  always  useful."  So  she  paid 
the  fifty  guineas,  and  instead  of  re-entering  the 
carnage,  walked  down  Ludgate  Hill,  looking  in 
at  the  windows. 

"  There's  my  chintz !  "  cried  she,  darting  into  a 
shop.  Hannah  followed  her;  the  crumpled  frag- 
ment was  produced  from  the  purse,  the  patterns 
compared,  and  pronounced  to  be  so  very  nearly 
alike,  that  they  might  pass  for  the  same ;  and  the 
seven  yards  were  measured  off.  But  now  an  al- 
tercation ai'ose  as  to  the  price.  The  shopman 
stated  it  at  two  shillings  and  seven  pence  half- 
penny a  yard,  and  Lady  Worral  maintained  that 
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he  had  tacked  on  the  seven  pence,  and  refused  to 
make  the  purchase  at  that  piice.  The  contest  be- 
came so  vehement  as  to  attract  the  attention  of 
every  one  in  the  shop :  the  master  came  up,  looked 
at  the  mark,  and  said  that  his  shopman  was  right. 
Lady  Woi*ral  rejoined  that  the  price  mUjlit  be  two 
and  seven  pence  halfpenny,  but  that  it  had  been 
stated  to  her  on  her  entrance  at  two  shillings  and 
one  halfjienny,  which  was  as  much  as  it  was 
worth.  The  shopman  became  impertinent,  the 
master  haughty,  the  customers  sarcastic,  and  Lady 
WoiTal  quitted  the  shop  in  high  dudgeon,  fol- 
lowed by  Hannah  blushing  at  the  sensation  they 
had  created,  and  wondering  how  Lady  Worral, 
w^ho  had  just  laid  out  twenty  guineas  on  a  super- 
numerary shawl,  could  grudge  four  shillings  and 
a  penny  on  an  article  which  she  had  spent  a  month 
in  fruitlessly  seeking.  When  they  had  re-entered 
the  carriage,  Lady  Won-al's  wrath  evaporated  in 
such  expressions  as  "  saucy  fellow! — scandalous 
trick ! — abominable  imposition ! "  and  then  growing 
somewhat  calmer,  she  untied  the  shawls,  laid  the 
white  one  on  Hannah's  lap,  and  patting  it  down, 
said- — 

"  There,  my  dear,  that's  for  you.  Do  not  wear 
it  on  wet  days,  or  thrust  it  all  in  a  crumple  into 
your  drawer,  but  use  it  carefully  and  it  will  last 
you  a  long  time." 
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Hannah  was  much  surprised  at  so  handsome  a 
present.  Lady  WoiTal.cut  short  her  thanks  by 
bidding  her  hold  her  tongue  and  say  no  more 
about  it.  After  obeying  this  injunction  for  a  few 
minutes,  Hannah  resumed  with, 

"  But,  Lady  Worral— " 

"  What  now  ? "  said  she  abruptly. 

"  I  was  going  to  make  a  very  bold  request," 
said  Hainiah,  colouring  deeply, — "  perhaps  an  im- 
proper one,  considering  how  kind  you  have  been 
to  me — " 

"  Well,  what  is  it } — Do  not  make  so  many 
words  about  it." 

"  I  was  going  to  ask  your  ladyshijD's  permission 
to  give  this  shawl  to  my  mother.  It  is  too  good 
for  me ;  and — " 

"  You  are  an  odd  sort  of  girl.  Give  it  to  her  if 
you  like. — Now,  Hannah,"  resumed  Lady  Worral 
after  a  pause,  "  1  cannot  afford  to  give  you  another 
twenty  guinea  shawl — " 

"Oh,  Lady  Worral!   I—" 

"  Hush,  listen  to  me.  I  have  determined  to 
give  you  something,  to  prove  that  I  have  not  been 
insensible  to  the  attachment  you  have  shewn  to 
me;  and  that  something  shall  still  be  a  shawl; 
because  your  mother  will  then  have  no  excuse  for 
returning  that  which  you  intend  for  her  on  your 
hands.     Five  guineas  is  as  far  as  I  shall  go  for 
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you;  it  will  buy  you  a  very  pretty,  genteel  looking 
shawl,  though  not  so  elegant  as  this ;  and  as  your 
aunt  Parkinson  gave  you  five  guineas,  you  can,  if 
you  are  disposed  to  be  generous,  buy  one  to 
match  your  own,  for  Rosina." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Hannah,  dehghted  to  remem- 
ber that  she  had  still  enough  pocket  money  to 
make  up  the  five  guineas  complete.  The  whole 
transaction  was  creditable  to  both  parties. 

And  now  the  letter  was  written  which  fixed  the 
day  for  their  immediate  return. 


VOL.  iir. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

MINOR   MISERIES, 

KosiNA  had  in  the  mean  time  not  been  without 
her  trials.  In  the  first  place,  she  missed  Hannah 
even  more  than  she  had  anticipated.  She  could 
not  imagine  how  the  loss  of  so  quiet  a  person 
came  to  be  so  much  felt,  and  at  length  settled  it 
in  her  own  mind  that  Hannah  must  have  been 
a  great  talker,  though,  from  her  soft  way  of 
speaking,  nobody  found  it  out.  Mr.  Russell 
seemed  as  much  at  a  loss  as  herself,  and  she 
could  scarcely  walk  through  the  village  without 
some  one's  stopping  her  to  inquire  "  when  Miss 
Hannah  might  be  expected  back."  There  was 
some  comfort,  certainly,  in  calling  upon  the  Miss 
Greenways;  but  the  Miss  Greenways  were  them- 
selves soon  going  to  London,  and  were  so  full  of 
delight  and  bustle  that  they  could  neither  talk  nor 
think  of  any  thing  else.  To  add  to  her  chagrin, 
Rosina  received  a  letter  from  Marianne  Penning- 
ton, so  fiiU  of  an  account  of  a  fire  at  Stoke 
Barton  as  to  leave  no  room  even  for  a  line  respect- 
ing Lewis's  movements,   except  in  the  following 
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hasty  postscript,  just  under  the  seal.    "  We  expect 
my  brother  to  return  to  England  in  the  autumn. 
He  is  engaged  to  be  manied  to  a  lady  whom  he 
has  met  abroad, — a  widow,  with  a  very  large  for- 
tune.    I  must  say,  I  feel  rather  a  foolish  dread 
that  we  shall  not  like  our  new  relation ;  I  know 
not  why,    for   he   assures   us    that    she    is  very 
amiable,  beautiful,  and  accomplished."    "Kathera 
foolish  dread ! "  repeated  Rosina,  greatly  disturbed. 
How  was  it  possible  to  hear  of  Lewis's  engagement 
without  emotion  ?     A  widow,  too !     And  of  large 
fortune  !     Surely  Lewis  could  not  be  mercenary. 
Rosina  did  not  like  the  idea  at  all :  she  had  some- 
times fancied  that  Lewis  would  one  day  or  other 
revisit  Summeriield,  unmarried.     What  was  it  to 
her  that  Mr.  Thompson's  premises  had  caught  fire, 
that  the  parish  engine  had  been  sent  for,  and  that 
the  flames  had  been  seen  ten  miles  off.?     What  to 
her,  that  Mr.  Joseph  Thompson,  junior,  had  been 
very  active,  and  that  Mr.  William  Thompson  had, 
with   great  gallantry,  bome   off  a  large  looking- 
glass  iminjured.?  or  that  Miss  Jacobson,  in  the 
delirium  of  alarm,    had  exclaimed,    "  Oh,   what 
sliall  we   do  if  the  fire  comes  over  the  water .? " 
and  had  run  down  the  High  Street  without  her 
shoes  ?     Mai'ianne  had   seldom   wTitten   a  worse 
letter. 

F  2 
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Then,  Mrs.  Wellford  took  cold  coming  from 
church  one  very  wet  Sunday,  and  an  indisposition 
followed  which  was  rather  alarming.  She  would 
not  make  Hannah  uneasy,  and  therefore  only  ca- 
sually mentioned  that  she  had  caught  cold;  but 
Mr.  Good  was  called  in,  and  poor  Rosina  had 
many  an  anxious  hour.  She  was  an  excellent 
nurse;  for  affection  sometimes  supplies  the  place 
of  experience ;  and  now  she  learnt,  almost  for  the 
first  time,  what  anxiety  was,  and  that  health  and 
tranquillity  deserved  the  warm  gratitude  which  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  consider  due  only  to  ex- 
traordinary happiness. 

"  I  was  just  coming  to  inquire  after  your  mo- 
ther, Rosina,"  said  Mr.  Russell  one  day,  meeting 
her  in  the  lane. 

"  She  is  decidedly  better,  thank  you." 

"  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it.  1  was  sure  she  was 
better,  as  soon  as  I  saw  you." 

"  I  certainly  should  not  have  left  her,  if  I  had 
been  unable  to  do  so  without  mieasiness." 

"  Not  only  that,  but  you  would  not  have 
looked  so  cheerful.  You  have  seemed  quite  care- 
worn lately." 

"  I  have  been  careworn,"  said  Rosina.  "  I  have 
often  wished  for  Hannah." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  but  every  thing  has  been 
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ordered  for  the  best.     Your  experience  has  done 
you  good." 

"  It  has  in  one  respect,  I  know.  Till  the  idea 
of  losing  my  mother  occurred  to  me,  I  never  knew 
her  value." 

This  was  a  subject  which  Rosina  could  not 
touch  on  without  faultering,  and  she  was  glad 
that  at  this  moment  they  reached  a  path  leading 
to  the  vicarage,  where  Mr.  Russell  wished  her 
good  morning. 

Hannah's  letter,  narrating  her  introduction  to 
her  aunt,  and  the  subsequent  invitation  to  dinner, 
gave  unmixed  satisfaction ;  for  the  uncertain  state 
of  Mrs.  Wellford's  health  had  lately  brought  her 
just  into  the  frame  of  mind  to  wish  to  leave  behind 
her,  in  the  event  of  her  death,  as  many  friends  as 
possible;  and  as  Hannah,  according  to  her  wont, 
had  stated  particulars  very  succinctly,  Rosina, 
whose  remembrances  of  Park  Place  were  softened 
by  distance,  saw  every  thing  in  bright  colours, 
and  was  persuaded  that  her  sister  had  had  a  very 
pleasant  visit.  Prone  to  acknowledge  herself  in 
the  wrong,  (though  not  quite  so  fond  of  being 
taken  to  task  by  others,)  she  had  no  doubt  that 
she  had  in  fact  been  a  very  headstrong,  unma- 
nageable Httle  thing,  when  at  Stoke  Baiton,  and 
that  her  aunt  Parkinson's  temper  was,  in  fact,  no 
worse  than  that  of  most  rich,  sickly  ladies,  who 
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are  unaccustomed  to  children,  and  have  gTow^l 
nervous  and  formal.  A  letter  from  Matthew  to 
Harry  in  some  measure  undeceived  her.  "  I  went 
with  Hannah,"  he  wrote,  "  to  see  my  aunt  Par- 
kinson on  Tuesday,  and  it  will  be  no  great  morti- 
fication to  me  if  I  never  see  her  again.  She 
received  us  coldly  enough,  and  asked  us  so  many 
impertinent  questions,  that  I,  who  cannot  boast 
Hannah's  unalterable  sweetness  of  temper,  lost  all 
patience  with  her.  But  she  is  our  mother's  sister, 
so  I  will  say  no  more." 

At  length,  the  welcome  news  arrived  that  Lady 
Worral  and  Hannah  would  reach  Summerfield  on 
the  evening  of  the  following  Wednesday.  Wed- 
nesday, anxiously  looked  for,  duly  anived,  and 
Harry  came  over  from  Heeley  to  share  the  plea- 
sure of  the  meeting.  The  tea  was  got  ready,  the 
watch  repeatedly  consulted ;  and  though  it  was 
agreed  that  idle  waiting  made  the  time  pass  much 
more  slowly,  it  was  impossible  to  settle  to  any 
thing.  Harry,  who  had  been  to  the  play,  the 
night  before,  with  Sam  Good,  was  willing  to  talk 
of  what  he  had  seen,  but  was  repeatedly  inter- 
rupted by  "  I  wonder  when  they  will  come — I 
wonder  how  Hannah  will  look."  When  the  crisis 
drew  near,  Harry  said  he  would  walk  up  to  the 
park,  to  welcome  them  on  their  arrival ;  and  the 
time  hung  more  on  hand  than  ever  when  he  was 
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gone.  It  grew  dark ;  candles  must  be  lighted : 
"  no  sound  of  wheels,"  said  Rosina,  despondingly ; 
and  at  the  same  moment  she  caught  sight  of  a 
white  gown  at  the  garden  gate.  So  many  pack- 
ages had  to  be  taken  out  of  the  caniage  at  Lady 
Worral's,  that  Hannah,  finding  her  brother  wait- 
ing for  her  at  Okely  Park,  had  agreed  with  him 
that  it  would  save  time  to  walk  home.  The  meet- 
ing between  the  mother,  daughter,  and  sister,  failed 
in  none  of  its  anticipated  happiness. 

"  How  well  you  look !"  exclaimed  Rosina,  de- 
lightedly, as  her  sister  took  off  her  bonnet,  "  but, 
my  dearest  Hannah  !  what  have  you  done  to  your 
hair?  Bows  and  short  curls?  Oh,  how  could 
you  spoil  your  beautiful  Grecian  braids  ?" 

"  Do  not  you  approve  of  my  new  style  of  hair- 
dressing  ?  I  modernized  it  enthely  to  please  Mat- 
thew, who  did  not  like  me  to  look  different  irom 
every  one  else." 

"  Well,  1  am  not  sure  that  your  London  fashion 
is  not  the  most  becoming,"  said  Mrs.  Wellford. 

"  I  tliink  it  is  decidedly,"  said  Harry. 

"  It  is  not  ugly,  certainly,"  said  Rosina,  re- 
luctantly, "  but  it  quite  alters  the  character  of  your 
face.  Now  you  look  smart  and  pretty,  but,  before, 
you  were  picturesque." 

"  I  preferred  the  old  way  myself,"  said  Hannah, 
*'  which  saved  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  but  I 
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wished  to  please  Matthew,  and  knew  my  hair 
would  soon  grow  long  again." 

"  Tea  is  ready — I  am  tea-maker  now,  Hannah. 
—I  wiU  make  it  in  future  for  you,  if  you  like." 

"  Just  as  you  like,  but  I  am  in  no  humour  to 
give  up  all  my  old  employments.  I  shall  return 
to  them  with  more  fondness  than  ever." 

"  Some  cream.  Rosy,"  said  Harry. 

"  You  have  given  me  no  sugar,"  said  Mrs. 
Wellford. 

"  You  are  voted  incompetent,"  said  Harry. 

"  Stay,  stay,  I  have  given  each  the  wrong  cup. 
Now  don't  take  this,  Hannah,  as  a  specimen  of 
my  abilities.  I  have  been  bewildered  by  the  plea- 
sure of  seeng  you.  So  you  had  no  adventm'es  on 
the  journey  ?" 

"  None  whatever." 

"  And  Matthew  is  quite  well  ?" 

"  Quite  well.  But,  my  dear  mother,  you  are  not 
looking  well,  I  think.  You  are  paler  and  thinner 
than  when  I  left  you." 

"  I  have  had  rather  a  severe  attack  of  cold,  my 
dear,  which  has  given  Mr.  Good  some  trouble  to 
cure,  and  Rosina  an  opportunity  of  proving  her- 
self an  excellent  nurse  ;  that  is  all.  You  cannot 
think  how  clever  she  is  at  making  jelly  and  blanc- 
mange." 

"  But,  Mr.  Good —  ?     You  must  have  been  se- 
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riously  ill  if  you  were  obliged  to  call  him  in,"  said 
Hannah,  anxiously.  "  Why  did  you  tell  me  no- 
thing of  this  in  your  letters  ?" 

"  What,  frighten  you  out  of  your  wits,  when 
you  were  on  the  eve  of  going  to  one  of  Mrs. 
Lavenu's  soirees  ?  That  would  never  have  done^ 
No,  my  dear,  there  was  no  real  occasion  for  your 
being  summoned  home  ;  and  till  there  was,  I  did 
not  feel  justified  in  hurrying  you  away  fi'om  Lady 
Worral,  or  making  you  uneasy  while  you  remained 
with  her." 

"  Still,  I  do  not  like  this  plan,  mamma.  Even 
now  that  all  has  turned  out  for  the  best,  I  cannot 
help  being  sony  that  you  kept  any  part  of  the 
truth  fi'om  me  ;  and,  supposing  you  had  grown 
worse,  how  much  more  the  bad  news  would  have 
shocked  me  than  if  I  had  been  gradually  prepared 
for  it !  Pray,  my  dear  mother,  do  not  deceive  me 
so,  again." 

"  ^Vhy,  what  a  wilful  self-tormentor  you  must 
be,"  said  Mrs.  Wellford,  "  to  wish  to  subject  your- 
self to  useless  uneasiness  !  Unless  you  could  have 
left  Lady  Worral,  do  not  you  see  that  your  know- 
ing I  was  ill  would  have  done  me  no  good  ?" 

"  And  do  not  you  see,"  persisted  Hannah,  earn- 
estly, "  that  if  I  were  again  separated  from  you,  I 
should  be  unable  to  feel  perfectly  satisfied  with 
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your  letters,  because  I  had  already  found  that  you 
kept  back  painful  truths  from  me  ?" 

"  Well,  perhaps  you  may  be  right,  and  I  may 
have  been  wrong,"  said  Mrs.  Wellford,  "  but  I 
did  all  for  the  best.  You  need  not  feel  any 
alarm  for  me  now,  for  Mr.  Good  has  taken  his 
leave,  and  1  am  gaining  strength  every  day." 

"  And  is  every  body  else  quite  well  ?  How  is 
Mr.  Russell  ?" 

"  Oveijoyed  at  the  news  of  your  return,  I  as- 
sure you,"  said  Rosina.  "  He  asked  me  with 
great  anxiety  this  morning  whether  it  was  quite 
certain  you  were  coming  home  to  night.  Now  do 
tell  us  every  thing  that  has  happened  since  the 
very  day  you  left  us.     Begin  at  the  beginning." 

Thus  entreated,  Hannah  endeavoured  to  com- 
ply with  the  request  as  far  as  was  in  her  power ; 
and  it  was  no  wonder  that  with  so  much  to  be  re- 
lated and  commented  on,  no  note  was  taken  of 
time  till  the  clock  struck  twelve. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE    REAL    SIMON    PURE. 


Mr.  Russell  the  next  day  called  as  early  as  po- 
liteness warranted.  Hannah  had  just  been  dis- 
tributing her  presents,  and  was  folding  up  the 
sha,wls  when  he  entered. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Russell.'"'  said  she, 
holding  out  her  hand  with  a  frank  smile.  "  In 
spite  of  all  your  evil  prognostications,  you  see  I 
have  returned  to  Summerfield  exactly  such  as  I  left 
it." 

"  How  can  you  say  so,"  cried  Rosina,  "  when 
you  have  spoilt  your  hair,  '  the  glory  of  a  woman !' 
Join  with  me,  Mr.  Russell,  in  scolding  her  for 
it." 

"  1  had  not  taken  notice  of  the  change,"  said 
he  smiling,  "  but  I  perceive  it  now.  Yes,  I  re- 
gret the  Grecian  bands,  both  as  elegant  in  them- 
selves and  as  connected  with  old  associations, 
though  curls  are  doubtless  more  fashionable;  but 
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it  matters  little,  when  tlie  countenance  and  the 
heart  are  the  same." 

"  Now,  1  think,"  said  Mrs.  Wellford,  "  that 
curls  make  Hannah  look  younger," 

"  Why  should  you  wish  her  to  look  younger  ?" 
cried  he  quickly.  "  Surely,  at  three  and  twenty, 
there  is  no  need  of  study  to  look  more  juvenile ! 
Well,  .Hannah,  your  visit  has  been  rather  a  gay 
one,  has  not  it  ?  Your  sister  led  me  to  understand 
so." 

"  Yes,  much  more  gay  than  I  expected.  Lady 
Worral  had  a  great  many  friends  in  London,  and 
Matthew  shewed  me  almost  every  thing  that  was 
worth  seeing.',' 

"  And  your  eyes  have,  of  course,  been  so  daz- 
zled, that  every  thing  here  looks  inexpressibly 
mean  and  small." 

"  Not  at  all.  I  began  to  pine  for  green  fields 
long  before  we  left  town ;  and  I  saw  nothing  so 
pretty  on  our  journey  homeward  as  the  fingerpost 
on  which  I  read  '  To  Summerfield.' " 

"  Come,  that  is  very  virtuous,"  said  Mr.  Rus- 
sell, with  more  pleasure  than  he  liked  to  ex- 
press. 

"  But  I  should  have  been  very  sorry  not  to- have 
seen  a  great  deal  that  I  have  seen.  There  were 
many  things  which  I  shall  remember  all  the  rest 
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of  my  life:  St.  Paul's,  for  instance.     What  a  mag- 
nificent building !     I  shall  never  forget  how  I  felt 
when  I  stood  beneath  that  immense  dome." 
"  Pray  tell  us  how  you  felt,"  said  Rosina. 
"  Oh,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can.     That  is 
quite  a  different  thing ! " 

"  Tell  us  what  you  thought,  then — what  ideas 
it  impressed  you  with." 

"  Just  the  same,  I  suppose,  with  which  it  would 
impress  every  one  else  who  stood  there  for  the 
first  time.  The  very  atmosphere,  so  different  fi'om 
the  close,  heated  air  without,  seemed  that  of  de- 
votion." 

"  Yet  this  sublime  building  did  not  appear  to 
excite  a  moment's  notice  in  any  one  that  passed. 
They  were  hurried,  and  pushed,  and  bustled  at 
its  base,  yet  with  an  eye  to  every  trifling  novelty 
in  tlie  shops,  every  strangely  dressed  passenger, 
every  beggar,  placard,  and  carriage;  but  not  a 
glance  bestowed  on  that  noble  cathedral,  except 
to  see  what  it  was  o'clock.  It  occupied  as  little 
space  in  the  thoughts  of  passers  by,  as  religion 
does  in  most  of  our  hearts.  All,  out  of  doors, 
noise,  confusion,  and  bustle;  within,  all  peace, 
twilight,  and  repose;— a  city  of  the  dead  in  the 
midst  of  clamour!  Of  course,  the  same  might  be 
said  of  every  church  in  a  crowded  city ;  but  I  was 
unaccustomed  to  churches  in  crowded  cities.." 
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"These  are  London  purchases,  I  suppose,  "said 
Mr.  Russell,  taking  up  some  engravings,  "they 
seem  pretty.  '  A  girl  at  her  devotions.'  Humph ! 
gazing  on  her  lover's  picture.  '  A  girl  at  her 
studies.'  Sound  asleep,  with  the  book  falling 
out  of  her  hand ! — This  Mr.  Newton  seems  a  very 
satirical  gentleman.  'El  sepulchro  de  una  madi'e.' 
Why  a  Spanish  title  should  be  affixed  to  an 
English  jirint  of  English  chilcben  in  an  English 
churchyard,  I  cannot  imagine.  It  savours  of 
affectation.  However,  it  is  a  pretty  thing.  West- 
all's  children  are  better  than  his  ladies, — more 
natural,  less  theatrical." 

"  I  think  it  must  be  a  Welsh  churchyard,"  said 
Mrs.  Wellford. — "The  practice  of  strewing  flowers 
on  English  gi'aves  seems  extinct.  Mi's.  Good, 
who  spent  some  time  in  Brecknocksliire,  the  year 
before  last,  told  me  that  the  churchyard  of  the 
village  in  which  she  was  staying  was  beautifully 
planted  with  roses,  carnations,  mignionette  and 
evergreens,  and  that  a  family  of  orphans  who  had 
recently  lost  their  father,  removed  the  withered 
flowers  from  his  tombstone  every  morning  and 
spread  it  with  fresh  bouquets.  She  understood 
that  they  would  continue  to  do  so  for  a  twelve- 
month.    It  is  a  pretty  custom." 

"Very  pretty.  Any  little  service,  any  little 
respect  we   can  pay  to   those  we   have  lost,   is 
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soothing.  I  should  think  that  custom  of  strewing 
and  planting  flowers  has  alleviated  the  affliction  of 
many  an  innocent  mind.  It  is  one  of  those 
poetical  old  customs  of  which  I  am  inclined  to 
lament  the  decay. — Have  you  been  buying  music 
too,  Hannah?" 

"  I  bought  it,  but  Sophy  Pennington  recom- 
mended it.  I  did  not  feel  quite  confidence  enough 
in  my  own  judgment." 

"  The  Penningtons  are  in  town,  then.  Staying 
with  Mrs.  Ponsonby,  I  suppose.  Pray,  what  do 
you  think  of  them  ? " 

"  They  ai'e  rather  fine  young  women,  though 
not  so  handsome  as  their  eldest  sister.  Isabella 
has  no  colour,  but  very  fine  dark  eyes.  Sophy  is 
very  tall,  with  rather  a  romid  face,  blue  eyes, 
and  very  clear  complexion.  I  like  her  the  best ; 
she  has  more  frankness  of  manner  than  Isabella." 

"  And  where  is  Lewis.'"' 

"  Still  in  Italy." 

"  Lewis   is    going   to    be    married,"    observed 
Rosin  a. 
_ "  Indeed.? — I  did  not  hear  that." 

"  Yes :  I  heard  so,  from  Marianne.  To  a  very 
rich  widow." 

"  Oh,  that  is  Captain  Pennington,  the  elder 
brother." 

"  No,  surely ! " 
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"  Yes,  indeed,  Mrs.  Ponsonby  told  me  so." 
Rosina  changed  colour.     "  I  had  endrely  for^ 
gotten  Captain  Pennington,"   said  she.     "  Mari- 
anne said  her  brother — " 

"  Yes,  that  is,  her  eldest  brother.  They  always 
speak  of  Captain  Pennington  as  '  my  brother,'  to 
the  exclusion  of  poor  Lewis,  who,  however, 
seems  much  the  greatest  favourite  of  the  two. 
That  explains  the  mistake." 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  Rosina  unguard- 
edly. 

"Why  so?"  said  Mr.  Russell. 
"  Why  so  ? "  repeated  she,  rather  disconcerted — 
"  Oh, — because  it  would  be  a  pity  for  Lewis  Pen- 
nington to  marry  an  old,  disagreeable  widow." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  the  widow  in  question 
i<i  old  and  disagreeable  ? "  persisted  he. 
"  Well,  at  any  rate,  she  is  very  rich." 
"  But  because  some  veiy  amiable  young  ladies 
happen  to  be  poor,  does  it  thence  ensue  that  all 
who  are  rich  must  be  unamiable  ? " 

"No,   certainly  not!"    said  Rosina.     "Oh!    I 
dare  say  the  lady  has  a  thousand  good  quaUties." 
"  Undoubtedly — since  she  is  to  many  the  cap' 
tain^''  said  Mr.  Russell  with  a  smile. 

"It  is  a  matter  of  perfect  unconcern  to  me, 
whom  she  mames,"  said  Rosina. 

"  So  1  see,"   said  Mr.  Russell,   taking  «p  his- 
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hat — "  I  don't  accuse  you,  Rosina,  of  assuming 
indifference ! " 

"  It  is  extremely  droll,  though  very  provoking," 
said  Rosina  when  he  was  gone,  "to  see  people 
like  Mr.  Russell  pretend  to  be  very  wise  and 
penetrating,  when  they  are  neither  one  nor  the 
other!" 

Hannah  was  anxious  to  revisit  her  garden,  and 
her  favourite  walks.  The  pleasure  of  seeing  hedge- 
rows and  meadows  in  full  spring  beauty  almost 
repaid  her  for  not  having  watched  them  bursting 
into  flower.  Rosina  was  quite  amused  by  the 
eagerness  with  which  she  hurried  fi-om  place  to 
place,  and  the  delight  with  which  she  recognized 
her  old  acquaintance  in  her  walks. 

"  I  have  seen  nothing  like  this  since  I  left  Smn- 
merfield!"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  stood  looking 
down  on  the  vaUey  near  the  seat  beneath  the 
churchyard.  Rosina  remembered  that  this  was 
the  spot  on  which  they  had  been  first  met  by 
Lewis  Pennington,  and  she  wondered  whether 
Hannah  were  thinking  of  her  walk  with  Huntley 
on  that  evening.  But  not  a  shade  was  on  Han- 
nah's face  ;  nothing  clouded  her  enjoyment  of  the 
present  moment. 

A  few  days  after  her  return,  she  and  Rosina  set 
out  with  a  little  basket,  to  take  up  some  plants 
which   they  had  observed  growing  in  Mr.  Hoi- 
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land's  meadows.  They  had  quitted  the  lane,  when 
Rosina  observed  that  she  had  meant  to  bring  a 
trowel  with  her,  and  ran  back  to  fetch  it,  telling 
Hannah  she  might  walk  on.  Hannah  reached  the 
wooden  bridge  which  crossed  the  river,  lingered 
on  it  for  some  time,  wondering  Rosina  did  not 
join  her,  and  then  walked  on  to  a  sunny  bank  at 
a  little  distance,  where  she  sat  down  to  wait  for 
her.  She  presently  detected  the  smell  of  violets, 
sought  them  out  in  the  shade,  gathered  them,  and 
again  sat  down  to  examine  and  admire  them. 
They  reminded  her  of  an  almost  forgotten  copy  of 
verses  which  had  long  been  treasured  in  her  pocket 
book.  She  di*ew  it  out  and  began  to  read  them 
with  less  emotion  than  they  had  once  excited, 
though  with  the  lingering  partiality  which  their 
subject  made  excusable.  They  are  certainly  very 
pretty,"  thought  she.  "  The  only  verses,  which, 
I  believe,  Mr.  Huntley  was  ever  guilty  of  writing." 
At  this  moment  she  was  startled  by  a  footstep 
very  near  her,  and  looking  up  hastily,  she  saw, 
not  Rosina,  but  Mr.  Russell. 

"  Good  morning,"  said  she,  colouring,  and 
shutting  up  her  pocket  book  as  she  rose. 

"  Good  morning,  Hannah.  You  have  found 
out  a  pleasant,  sheltered  seat." 

"  I  am  waiting  for  Rosina,  who  is  going  to 
walk  with  me  to  the  meadows  beyond  the  copse." 
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"  This  is  a  delightful  moming  for  your  ramble," 
said  Mr.  Russell,  sitting  down  on  the  bank,  and 
looking  round.  "What  is  this?"  said  he,  pick- 
ing n\j  something  which  lay  at  his  feet. 

"Oh  dear!  It  is  mine!"  cried  Hannah,  per- 
ceiving with  a  little  alarm  that  she  had  dropped 
the  copy  of  verses,  which  she  thought  were  safely 
replaced  in  her  pocket  book. 

Mr.  Hussell,  in  taking  it  up,  had  glanced  at  the 
writing.  "  Hannah,"  said  he,  with  some  sur- 
prize, detaining  the  paper  for  which  her  hand  was 
eagerly  extended,  "  how  did  you  come  by  this  ?" 

"  How  can  it  possibly  concern  you  to  know?" 
replied  she,  hastily  taking  it. 

"  As  much  as  any  thing  concerns  me  that  hap- 
pens to  be  mine,"  said  he. 

"  You  have  made  some  mistake,"  said  Hannah. 
"  How  can  a  di-awing  be  yours  which  I  never 
gave  away?" 

"  However  that  may  be — just  answer  me  one 
question.     Where  did  you  find  it  ?" 

"  Find  it?"  she  repeated  with  surprise.  "  I 
took  the  paper  from  my  portfolio,  drew  tlie  flow- 
ers on  it,  and  replaced  it." 

"  And  did  you  never  miss  it  ?"  resumed  Mr. 
Russell.  Hannah  slightly  coloured.  "  I  cer- 
tainly did,"  said  she. 

"  And  where  did  you  find  it  again  ?" 
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"  In  my  portfolio." 

"  That  is  inexplicable,"  he  exclaimed.  "  Who, 
then,  did  you  suppose  to  be  the  author  of  the 
verses  ?" 

"  I  thought,"  said  Hannah,  after  a  moment's 
silence,  "  that  they  were  Mr.  Huntley's." 

"  Huntley's!"  exclaimed  the  astonished  vicar. 
After  a  pause,  he  said  with  a  half  contrite  look, 
"  Hannah !  they  were  mine !" 

"  Your  verses,  Mr.  Russell?"  said  Hannah, 
with  great  surprise.  "  I  never  thought, — I  had 
no  idea,"  said  she,  "  that  you  were  a  poet." 

"  I  hope  I  have  not  irreparably  forfeited  your 
good  opinion  by  the  discovery,"  said  Mr.  Russell, 
laughing,  but  with  a  little  awkwardness ;  for  one 
does  feel  rather  awkward  when  detected  in  rhym- 
ing for  the  first  time. 

"  How  is  it  possible  ?"  inquired  Hannah.  "  Dear 
me!  how  very  odd  it  seems  that  these  verses 
should  be  your's !"  And  she  began  to  read  them 
again,  in  a  new  light.  Mr.  Russell  endeavoured 
to  obtain  a  glance  at  her  countenance,  but  it  was 
hidden  from  him  by  her  bonnet.  His  heart  beat 
quickly. 

"  Pray,"  *  said  Hannah,  suddenly,  "  how  did 
you  come  into  possession  of  this  drawing,  after 
all  ?" 

"  You  gave  it  me  yourself." 
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"  I  ?" 

"  Yes,  you  sent  home  some  books  wrapt  in  it. 
The  drawing  was  fairly  mine.  And  now,  1  sup- 
pose, your  next  questions  will  be,  how  I  came  to 
make  you  the  theme  of  my  verse,  and  when  I  first 
had  the  audacity  to  hope  that  the  time  might 
come,  when  — Nay,  here  me  out,  Hannah,"  said 
he,  taking  her  hand,  "  you  owe  me  so  much  grace 
at  any  rate,  even  if  you  accuse  me  of  foUy  and 
presumption." 

"  Who  could  bring  such  an  accusation  against 
Mr.  Russell  ?"  said  Hannah. 

"  But  was  not  it  folly  and  presumption,  to  trust, 
that  in  spite  of  the  disadvantage  of  my  staid,  old 
bachelor  manners,  and  the  danger  of  younger 
rivals,  the  time  would  come  when  esteem  might 
ripen  into  a  warmer  feeling  ?  In  short,  Hannah, 
to  indulge  in  the  hope  that  you  would  love 
me  ? — Speak,  Hannah ;  tell  me  that  I  have  not 
forfeited  every  thing  by  this  confession. — Say 
thai  we  are  still  friends ;  give  me  something,  how- 
ever remotely,  to  hope,  and  you  shall  find  that — " 

"  Pray,  say  no  more,"  said  Hannah,  with  cheeks 
dyed  with  blushes.  "  This  was  so  very  unex- 
pected— " 

"  Unexpected,"  pursued  Mr.  Russell,  "  because 
you  would  not  see  what  would  have  been  plain  as 
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daylight  to  any  woman  in  your  place,  and  because 
you  have  such  a  faulty  persuasion  of  your  own 
want  of  attractions,   as  never  to  calculate  what 
must  be  the  natural  and  inevitable  consequence  of 
knowing  you.      And  how  have   I  known  you? 
Not  as  a  common  acquaintance,   not  as  an  ac- 
cidental companion  in  dissipated,  frivolous  society, 
where  heartlessness  is  a  requisite,  if  not  a  virtue ; 
but   growing  up  in  goodness  and  beauty,   in  a 
home   as   peaceful   as   yourself,    beloved   by   all 
around  you ;  and,  what  has  been  most  irresistible 
of  all,  I  have  been  treated  by  you  from  the  first, 
as   an  intimate   friend.      I   have  known  you  in 
sorrow,  Hannah,  I  have  seen  you  severely  tried; 
you  have  been  endeared  to  me  by  suffering.     You 
have  looked  to  me  for  advice  and  sympathy;    I 
can  scarcely  tell  how  short  a  time  we  had  been 
acquainted,  when  you  seemed  to   confide  in  me 
aud  refer  to  my  opinions  on  all  occasions.     How 
can  you  wonder  that  I  should  love  you,  almost  to 
the  exclusion  of  every  other  feeling  ?" 

"  You  are  very  good,"  said  Hannah,  scarcely 
knowing  what  she  said, — "  I  have  always  been 
proud  of  your  good  opinion,  Mr.  Kussell,  and 
should  be  sorry  if  our  fi"iendship  should  cease — " 

"  It  would  drive  me  to  distraction,"  exclaimed 
he. 
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"  But,"  she  pursued,  moving  away  as  she 
spoke,  "  more  than  friendship  I  have  not  to 
promise — " 

"  Oh  Hannah,  do  not  say  so  ! " 
"  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Russell,  it  must  be  long  be- 
fore—" 

"  Before  you  will  promise  to  be  mine.  But, 
in  the  mean  time,  Hannah,  learn  to  think  that 
the  time  will  come.  Let  us  continue  on  the  same 
terms  that  we  have  been  hitherto,  with  the  ad- 
dition that  a  softer,  deeper  feeling  shaU  be  suf- 
fered to  arise,  cherished  on  your  part  and  unre- 
proved  on  mine." 

"  Cherished  on  my  part,"  repeated  Hannah, 
tiying  to  laugh,  "  the  tei-ms  are  hardly  equal,  I 
think." 

"  My  love  requires  no  cherishing.     It  has  long 
demanded  all  my  strength  to  prevent  it  from  blaz- 
ing out.     Indeed,  if  you  do  not  concede  this,  I 
shall  think  you  unjustifiable — " 
"  Unjustifiable ! " 

"  TTes,  for  you  will  rob  me  at  once  of  what  has 
been  the  guiding  star  of  my  life,  and  leaves  me  in 
dreary  darkness.  All  my  thoughts  of  happiness 
have  been  centered  in  you.  You  have  given 
some  foundation  for  them  by  your  conduct.  Do 
not  make  me  the  most  miserable  being  on  earth." 
"  I  should  be  sorry  to  do  that,"  said  Hannah. 
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She  was,  meantime,  quickly  walking  homewards. 
Mr.  Russell  maintained  his  station  at  her  side,  and 
continued  to  plead  his  suit  with  great  earnestness. 
Hannah  had  acknowledged  that  she  should  be 
sorry  to  make  him  the  most  miserable  man  upon 
earth,  and  it  now  appeared  from  his  representa- 
tions that  nothing  could  rescue  him  from  that  fate 
but  being  the  most  happy. 

On  gaining  the  little  bridge,  she  w^as  much  re- 
lieved on  seeing  Rosina  at  a  distance. 

"  One  word,  Hannah,"  said  Mr.  Russell. 

"  I  can  say  no  more  than  I  have  said  already,** 
replied  she  hastily,  "  that  I  shall  be  very  sorry, 
Mr.  Russell,  to  forfeit  your  friendship — " 

"  But  let  me  hope,  then — " 

"  You  have  taken  me  too  much  by  surprise. 
Pray  let  us  say  no  more  of  this,  now.  I  never 
thought — I  never  supposed — " 

"  I  must  believe  of  you,  Hannah,  that  you  never 
did  think  or  suppose,  on  this  subject.  I  can  be- 
lieve it  of  you.  But,  now  that  you  understand 
me,  let  me  hope  that  in  a  day  or  two — Good 
morning,"  said  he  abruptly,  as  Rosina  came  within 
hearing  distance. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

HESITATION. 

*'  What  has  kept  you  so  long  ? "  said  Hannah. 
"  Mamma  wanted  me  to  answer  a  note  fi-om  Mrs. 
Good,"  said  Rosina,  "  and  I  wrote  it  in  such 
haste  as  to  leave  out  part  of  the  message,  and 
therefore  had  to  write  it  again ;  and  when  it  was 
finished,  I  found  that  the  silly  boy  had  gone  away 
■wdthout  asking  whether  he  was  to  wait  for  an 
answer ;  and  Betty  was  making  bread,  so  that  I 
had  to  take  it  myself.  But  what  made  Mr.  Rus- 
sell walk  off  so  suddenly  ?  And  why  were  you 
walking  so  fast  and  looking  so  red.?  Has  any 
thing  happened?" 

"  Nothing  particular — at  least, — something  par- 
ticular has  happened,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  about 
it  just  now." 

"  Then  I  guess  what  it  must  be  ! — ^Ten  to  one, 
Mr.  Russell  has  made  you  an  offer  !  " 

"  My  dear  Rosina! — " 

"  You  know  I  have  guessed  the  truth  !  — Oh  I 
have  foreseen  how  it  would  be,  I  cannot  tell  how 
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long.  Before  you  went  to  London— Oh,  long 
even  before  that.  And,  my  dear  Hannah,  how  is 
it  all  settled  ?     Have  you  accepted  him  ? " 

"  No." 

"Refused  him?" 

"  No." 

"  Well, — that  is  singular.  Do  you  know  your 
own  mind  ? " 

"  Not  quite,  I  believe,  Rosina." 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  do  ? " 

"  Consult  my  mother." 

"  The  last  thing  I  should  have  done  !"  said  Ro- 
sina. "  And  yet,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  bad 
plan,  either. — But  surely,  my  dear  Hannah,  you 
know  whether  you  like  him  or  not ! " 

"  Who  can  avoid  liking  Mr.  Russell?"  said 
Hannah. 

*'  Nobody,  /  think,"  said  Rosina,  "  and  liking 
is  almost  the  same  as  love.  That  is — I  do  not 
know  that  I  should  like  to  set  up  on  esteem  myself^ 
but  then  you  are  so  much  older  and  more  philo- 
sophical than  I  am ;  and  Mr.  Russell  and  you  seem 
so  expressly  cut  out  for  each  other.  You  have 
both  so  much  self  denial  and  common  sense,  and 
yet  with  a  vein  of  romance  running  beneath  the 
surface  of  your  dispositions." 

"  Do  you  think  there  is  a  vein  of  romance  in 
Mr.  Russell's  disposition  ?"  said  Hannah. 
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"  I  am  certain  of  it,  Hannah.  In  spite  of  all 
bis  quiet  humour  and  strait-forwardness,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  he  has  a  great  deal  of  romance  at 
heart.  He  certainly  loves  you  to  distraction.  Mr. 
Russell's  romance  and  capacity  of  loving  take  off 
j;en  years  of  his  age." 

Hannah  seemed  half  inclined  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion.  "  I  do  not  think  much  of  his  age,"  said 
she,  "  you  know  I  am  not  very  young  myself; 
and  every  year  makes  the  difference  less  between 
us." 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  Rosina.  "  I  do  not  wish  to 
influence  you,  either  one  way  or  the  other ;  but  if 
you  refuse  him,  I  really  should  not  be  surprised 
if  it  were  to  break  his  heart.  Those  quiet  people 
take  things  so  seriously,  and  feel  so  deeply !  I 
have  no  doubt,  now,  that  he  was  attached  to  you 
before  INIr.  Himtley  came  to  Summerfield.  Poor 
Mr.  Russell !  how  mortified  and  unhappy  he  must 
have  been !  No  wonder  I  used  to  think  him  cross. 
Only  fancy  what  his  thoughts  must  have  been 
during  his  long  soHtary  evenings.  Poor  Mr.  Rus- 
sell !  after  waiting  for  you  so  many  years ! — And 
now,  perhaps,  to  be  disappointed  at  last !  with 
nothing  but  a  dreary,  unsocial  futurity  to  look  to — 
Poor  man ! " 

They  had  meanwhile  been  walking   towards 
home  instead  of  from  it;  and  just  as  Rosina's  pity 
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had  reached  its  climax,  they  entered  the  garden. 
Hannah  ran  off  to  her  own  room ;  while  Rosina, 
perceiving  her  mother  in  the  arbour,  hastened  to 
tell  her  all  she  knew.  Mrs.  Wellford  was  very 
much  rejoiced,  and  almost  as  much  flurried  as  if 
the  offer  had  been  made  to  herself.  After  relieving 
her  mind  by  a  few  exclamations,  such  as  "  Tliis 
was  what  I  always  wished  !  I  often  thought  it 
Would  come  to  this  at  last,  and  yet  sometimes 
I  began  to  fear  it  would  never  be  so,  after  all!" — ■ 
she  went  up  to  Hannah,  whom  she  found  leaning 
her  head  on  her  hand.  Hannah  rose  and  threw 
her  arms  round  her  mother's  neck,  averting  her 
eyes,  which  were  brimming  with  tears. 

"  My  dearest  Hannah,"  said  Mrs.  Wellford,  "-T 
would  have  you  to  be  solely  guided  by  your  own 
feelings.  If  these  tears  are  caused  by  any  reluct- 
ance towards  Mr.  Russell,  and  a  lingering  affection 
for  any  one  else,  refuse  him  by  all  means." 

"  No,"  said  Hannah,  Aviping  away  her  tears, 
"  I  have  no  lingering  affection  for  any  one  else, 
now.  Mr.  Huntley  was  not  what  I  believed  him ; 
therefore  it  was  not  himself  I  was  attached  to, 
you  know,  mother,  but  only  a  dream — a  supposi- 
tion of  imaginary,  perhaps  incompatible  qualities, 
united  in  a  manner  in  which  they  may  never  have 
existed.  Tliis  was  my  eiTor ;  but  my  fault  was, 
continuing  to  think  of  him  with  partiality  when  I 
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had  detected  my  mistake.  I  thought,  that  as  all 
was  at  an  end  between  us,  I  was  injuring  no  one 
but  myself;  but  now,  it  may  be  the  cause  of  dis- 
appointment to  a  very  excellent  man.  I  respect 
and  esteem  Mr.  Russell  in  the  highest  degree ; 
but  I  cannot  say  that  I  love  him, — not,"  she 
added  colouring,  "  as  I  once  loved  Mr.  Huntley. 
But  perhaps  esteem  is  a  better  foundation  for 
happiness." 

Her  mother  kissed  her,  and  advised  her  to  take 
time  to  ascertain  her  own  feelings.  Conscien- 
tiously aii'aid  of  biassing  her  by  her  own  wishes, 
she  kept  on  the  prudent  side,  and  had  virtue 
enough  to  state  all  the  objections  which  might  be 
supposed  deserving  of  any  consideration — such  as 
difference  of  age,  small  fortune,  and  former  pre- 
possessions. Hannah  was  thus  led,  without  any 
art  on  her  mother's  side,  to  answer  and  oppose 
each  objection  in  turn.  She  was  not  cool  enough, 
she  hoped,  to  marry  for  an  establishment:  Mr. 
Russell  was  quite  rich  enough,  if  that  were  all. 
And  as  to  age, — surely  there  was  not  much  dispa- 
rity between  twenty-three  and  five  and  thirty. 

Hannah's  twenty-third  birthday  had  not  yet 
arrived;  and  Mr.  Russell  had  been  looked  upon 
in  the  village  as  thirty -five  for  more  than  a  twelve- 
month ;  therefore  Mrs.  Wellford  augured  favourably 
from  this  little  instance  of  self-delusion,  and  left 
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Hannah  to  pursue  her  cogitations  on  the  subject 
by  herself. 

On  the  following  morning,  as  Rosina  sat  at 
work,  she  fi-equently  looked  out  of  the  window, 
and  at  length  exclaimed, 

"  It  is  very  odd  that  Mr.  Russell  does  not 
call!" 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Hannah  hastily,  "  he  pro- 
mised not  to  come  for  a  day  or  two." 

"  He  will  be  very  unlike  a  lover  if  he  keeps  his 
promise,"  cried  Rosina, 

"  He  will  be  very  unlike  Mr.  Russell  if  he 
breaks  it,"  said  Mrs.  Wellford. 

"  At  any  rate,"  said  Rosina  laughing,  "  if  he 
said  a  day^  or  two,  I  should  think  he  would 
prefer  the  shortest  period ;  and  the  twenty-four 
hours  are  nearly  past." 

"  He  would  never  stoop  to  such  a  quibble  as 
that,"  said  Hannah  rather  indignantly. 

Rosina  again  laughed  but  said  nothing,  she 
threw  down  her  work,  found  her  garden  bonnet 
and  rake,  and  sallied  out  to  seek  employment 
among  her  flower  beds.  "  If  Hannah  already  takes 
Mr.  Russell's  little  affronts  to  herself,"  thought  she, 
"  my  opinion  is  that  he  need  not  be  afraid  of  a 
refusal.  By  the  by,  I  recollect  that  she  was 
rather  vexed  the  other  day  by  Lady  TVorral's 
saying,  what  business  had  Mr,  Russell  to  keep 
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two  maid  servants?  She  coloured  and  bit  her 
lip  at  the  time,  and  said  to  me  several  hours  after, 
when  we  were  going  to  bed,  '  Why  should  Lady 
Worral  interfere  with  Mr.  Russell's  domestic  ma- 
nagement? It  is  no  great  thing,  sm'ely,  for 
Mary  White  to  have  her  little  niece  to  help  her. 
Surely  Mr.  Russell  need  not  be  taken  to  task  for 
allowing  her  that  accommodation.'  Ah!  I  sec 
how  it  will  be !  Mr.  Russell  will  be  a  haj)py  man  1" 

While  speculating  on  Mr.  Russell's  happiness, 
an  event  rather  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  di- 
verted Rosina's  thoughts  into  a  new  channel.  A 
handsome  travelling  carriage  with  post  horses 
drove  down  the  lane  and  stopped  at  the  gate ;  and 
Rosina  ran  breathlessly  into  the  parlour,  exclaim- 
ing "  My  aunt  Parkinson's  liveries!" 

Mrs.  Wellford  turned  very  pale,  but  Hannah, 
looking  fi'om  the  window,  observed  that  the  car- 
riage was  empty.  The  footman  had  in  the  mean 
time  come  up  to  the  house;  and  Betty,  looking 
both  flurried  and  elated,  came  in  with  a  letter  in 
her  hand,  directed  to  Mrs.  Wellford. 

She  hastily  tore  it  open,  and  found  it  to  contain 
a  few  lines  from  Mr.  Parkinson,  stating  that  his 
wife  was  dangerously  ill  with  an  attack  of  rheu- 
matism at  the  heart,  and  that  she  was  exceedingly 
desirous  of  seeing  her  sister  and  both  her 
nieces. 
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The  surprise  and  bustle  occasioned  in  the  little 
cottage  by  this  unexpected  summons,  may  be 
conceived.  Mrs.  Wellford,  agitated  and  in  tears, 
was  alternately  giving  directions  to  her  servant, 
assisting  her  daughters  to  pack  up  a  travelling 
trunk,  and  refening  to  her  brother-in-law's  letter. 
Rosina,  looking  very  serious,  ran  in  and  out  with 
her  mother's  keys ;  and  Hannah  hastily  wrote  to 
Harry,  to  inform  him  of  the  reason  of  their  sud- 
den departure.  She  also  wrote  a  brief  note  to 
Mr.  Russell,  to  the  same'  effect,  which  she  gave 
in  charge  to  Betty;  and  leaving  their  early  dinner 
untouched,  they  commenced  their  journey. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


PARK   PLACE. 


Good  roads  and  tolerable  horses  enabled  them  to 
reach  Stoke  Barton  at  eight  o'clock.  Rosinalooked 
eagerly  from  side  to  side  as  they  drove  through  the 
town,  trying  to  recognize  well  known  objects; 
and  Hannah  strained  her  eyes  in  endeavouring  to 
pierce  the  gloom  when  they  entered  the  park,  but 
it  was  now  so  dusk  that  she  could  only  make  out 
black  masses  of  trees.  A  few  minutes'  drive 
brought  them  in  fi'ont  of  the  portico.  There  were 
lights  glancing  to  and  fro  in  the  hall,  and  the 
household  seemed  in  conftision. 

"  I  hope  your  mistress  is  not  worse,"  said  Mrs. 
Wellford  anxiously  to  the  first  sen^ant  whom  she 
met  on  the  steps. 

"  Much  the  same,  I  beUeve,  ma'am,"  he 
replied  laconically.  "  Mr.  Curtis  is  coming- 
down  stairs  now."  And  having  shewn  them  into 
the  drawing  room,  he  went  to  inform  Mr.  Parkin- 
son of  their  anival. 

In  another  minute,  Mr.  Parkinson  entered  with 
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Mr.  Curtis.  He  looked  agitated  and  bewildered, 
and  his  eye  ttinied  from  Rosina  to  her  mother  as 
if  he  recognized  neither  of  them.  Hannah  first 
came  forward,  and  held  out  her  hand.  His  coun- 
tenance immediately  cleared,  and  he  welcomed 
each  in  turn ;  saying  as  he  shook  hands  with  his 
sister-in-law,  "  Sad  event,  this,  Mrs.  Wellford, 
very  sad  indeed.  A  melancholy  occasion  for  re- 
newing our  acquaintance.  Poor  Mrs.  Parkinson 
has  such  an  opinion  of  your  nursing.  It^s  almost 
the  only  thing  she  clings  to  now.  Your  mother, 
you  know,  used  to  have  the  same  attacks  very  bad. 
Went  off,  at  last,  in  the  same  way.  Tut — tut ! — 
there's  no  knowing  how  it  may  end.  I  was  say- 
ing to  Mr.  Curtis,  we  really  must  call  in  more 
advice." 

"  Undoubtedly,"  said  Mr.  Curtis,  running  his 
fingers  through  his  hair;  "  the  attack,  I  acknow- 
ledge, is  severe,  and  a  consultation  might  be  ad- 
visable. I  assure  you — a — Mr.  Parkinson,  that 
though  perfectly  competent  and — a — confident  in 
my  own  experience, — this  is  a  sort  of  thing — a — 
and  sort  of  case,  in  which  I  shall  feel  no  offence  at 
your  doing  whatever  may  be  most  conducive  to 
your  own  satisfaction.  Good  evening."  And  he 
glided  out  with  smiling  suavity. 

"  Will  you  take  some  refi'eshment  after  your  jour- 
iiey,"  pui'sued  Mr.  Paikinson,  "  or  see  your  sister  at 
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once  ?  Her  siifFerings  are  excruciating,  you  know ; 
it  is  quite  dreadful  to  hear  her  breathe;  but  she  is 
easier  just  now,  and  speaks  more  like  herself, 
though  weak  beyond  every  thing." 

Mrs.  Wellford  expressed  her  wish  to  see  her  at 
once,  and  Mr.  Parkinson  led  the  way  up  stairs, 
leaving  the  girls  in  the  drawing-room. 

Mrs.  Pai-kinson  was  roaring  piteously  when  her 
sister  approached  her  bedside.  "  Oh  Kate ! "  said 
she,  speaking  at  intervals,  "  what  a  state  you  find 
me  in! — How  long  you  have  been  on  the  road! — 
Put  back  the  curtain,  Mr.  Parkinson. — Dear  me, 
Kate,  how  you  are  altered!  But  I  am  altered 
too,  now. — I  cannot  last  out  long,  unless  you  can 
tell  of  something  that  will  relieve  me.  You  used 
to  be  an  excellent  nurse.  I  remember,  my  poor 
mother  to  the  last,  always  said  nobody  nursed 
her  like  you.  I  knew  you  would  come  and  nurse 
me  if  I  sent  for  you.  Now,  don't  leave  me  for  a 
moment,  if  you  can  help  it — I  can't  bear  to  be 
left. — Oh,  but  you  won't  be  able  to  sit  up  with  me 
to-night,  I  suppose,  after  your  journey." 

"  I  will  certainly  sit  up  with  you,  Hannah.  1 
am  not  at  all  fatigued." 

"  Thank  you. — Where  are  the  girls  ?  Are  not 
they  come  ? " 

"  They  are  down  stairs,  I  did  not  know  whether 
you  might  be  well  enough  to  see  them." 
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"  How  do  I  know  that  I  shall  ever  be  better  ? 
Go,  Hawkins,  go  this  minute  and  bring  up  the 
young  ladies.       And   you,    Cummings,    may  go 
too,  and  remain  in  the  dressing-room  till  you  are 
wanted. — Oh!  the  misery  of  being  dependent  on 
servants!"  cried  she,  as  her  attendants  left  the 
room.    "  Cummings  is  too  fine  a  lady  to  be  of  the 
smallest   use ;    and    /  know   the    motive    of    all 
Hawkins's  softness  and  civility !     Mercenary  crea- 
ture!    And  such  a  mistress  as  I  have  been   to 
her!     Always  letting  her  have  her  own  way — 
'  As  you  will,    Hawkins — do   it   as   you   please, 
Hawkins!'     That  has  always  been  the  word. — 
And  now,  how  am  I  rewarded  for  it?    I  believe 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  gratitude  in  the  world. 
Last  night,  Kate,  when  I  lay,  really  expecting  to 
die  every  minute,  they  had  got  themselves  some 
toast  and  negus,  and  sat  whispering  and  laugh- 
ing over  it,    till   I  was  out  of  all  patience.     So 
I  had  Mr.  Parkinson  called  uj),  and  told  him  to 
sit  with  me,  and  to  send  for  you  as  soon  as  it  was 
light;  for  said  I,  one's  own  relations  are  surely 
better  than  this ! " 

Hannah  and  Rosina  now  quietly  entered  the 
room.  "Who's  there?"  cried  Mrs.  Parkinson. 
"Is  it  you,  Hannah?  I  am  glad  to  see  you. 
But  where's  Rosina?     Where's  the  child?" 

And  when  Rosina  approached,  and  bent  over 
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her  to  kiss  her,  she  returned  the  kiss  with  some 
emotion,  and  said  "  So  you  are  come  back,  Ro- 
sina,  to  Park  Place  at  last.  Why  did  you  ever 
leave  me  ? " 

Rosina  turned  avray  her  head.  "  What  a  poor 
return  that  was,"  pursued  her  aunt  "  for  all  I  had 
done  for  you !  You  little  thought,  when  you  set 
off  in  that  ungrateful  way,  how  we  should  meet 
again.  Well,  don't  cry ;  I  have  forgiven  you 
now,  and  I  hope  you  will  never  leave  Park  Place 
any  more." 

Mrs,  Parkinson's  spasms  now  became  so  violent 
as  to  prevent  her  speaking.  Mr.  Pai'kinson  signed 
to  his  nieces  to  accompany  him  down  stairs ;  but 
Rosina's  hand  was  convulsively  held  by  her  aunt, 
and  as  too  many  nurses  are  as  inconvenient  as 
too  few,  Hannah  followed  him  out  of  the  room. 
"  This  is  nothing  to  the  way  she  is  in  sometimes," 
whispered  he  as  he  closed  the  door  carefully. 
"  The  best  plan  will  be  for  you  to  nurse  in  turns ; 
and  dinner  has  been  waiting  for  some  time." 
Hannah  had  been  waiting  some  time  for  dinner, 
insomuch  that  she  had  now  no  appetite;  but  she 
sat  down  to  table  with  her  uncle,  who  after  re- 
minding her  that  she  had  had  a  long  journey,  and 
obsening  with  a  sigh  that  starving  herself  would 
do  no  good  to  poor  Mrs.  Parkinson,  seemed 
inclined  to  apply  the  latter  remark  to  his  own 
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case.  He  had,  in  fact,  waited  beyond  his  usual 
hour  for  his  sister-in-law  and  nieces ;  and  in  spite 
of  his  affliction,  was  disposed  to  make  a  tolerably 
hearty  meal.  AVhen  the  cloth  was  removed,  he 
told  Hannah  a  glass  of  wine  would  do  her  good, 
drank  to  his  wife's  better  health,  observed  that 
her  sufferings  were  very  acute,  but  that  Curtis 
had  the  best  practice  in  the  county,  and  that  Dr. 
Dutton  should  be  called  in  to-morrow.  He  then 
remarked  that  Rosina  was  grown  out  of  all  know- 
ledge, after  which,  he  fell  asleep.  Hannah  rather 
wondered  at  his  quiet  way  of  taking  things,  but 
concluded  that  he  must  be  of  a  very  enviable 
temperament.  She  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  portrait 
of  a  stern-looking  old  gentleman  m  a  snuff-co- 
loured coat,  which  she  supposed  was  intended  to 
represent  her  grandfather,  and  then  raised  one  of 
the  tall  wax  candles  in  its  massy  silver  candlestick 
to  a  portrait  in  the  coiTesponding  pannel,  of  a 
placid-looking  middle-aged  lady  with  a  turn-up 
nose  and  sleepy  unmeaning  blue  eyes,  dressed  in 
a  gown  of  yellow  satin,  which  she  was  equally 
clever  in  guessing  to  be  her  grandmother. 

A  very  different  scene  was  passing  above  stairs. 
As  night  came  on,  Mrs.  Parkinson's  sufferings  in- 
creased, and  her  impatience  made  them  more 
painful  to  witness.  The  breathing,  as  her  hus- 
band described  it,  was  terrible  to  hear;  and  Ro- 
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sina  was  so  much  affected  by  the  sight  of  agony 
which  she  was  unable  to  alleviate,  as  to  shed 
tears.  Ill  as  Mrs.  Parkinson  was,  this  circum- 
stance did  not  escape  her  notice.  Towards  mid- 
night, Mrs.  Wellford  sent  Rosina  to  bed,  and 
likewise  dismissed  the  housekeeper  and  lady's 
maid,  who  had  sat  up  the  two  preceding  nights. 
Hannah  took  her  sister's  place  in  the  sick  room. 
She  had  often  acted  as  nurse  before,  and  had  much 
more  self  command  and  presence  of  mind  than 
Rosina.  Mrs.  Parkinson  felt  this,  yet  if  she  liked 
Hannah  best  as  a  nm'se,  she  preferred  Rosina  as 
a  niece.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  very  trying  night, 
when  Mr.  Parkinson  presented  his  anxious,  good- 
natured  face  of  inquiry  at  the  door,  Mrs.  Wellford 
being  unacquainted  with  the  extent  of  her  sister's 
sufferings  previous  to  her  arrival,  was  unable  to 
tell  him  whether  she  was  materially  worse;  but 
could  only  say  that  her  illness  had  been  of  the 
most  exhausting  description.  She  now  lay  with 
her  eyes  closed,  in  a  kind  of  stupor,  without  sign 
of  life  except  her  quick,  short  breathing.  Mr. 
Parkinson  was  alarmed,  and  sent  off  immediately 
for  Dr.  Dutton.  The  physician  soon  arrived  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Curtis,  and  pronounced  that 
there  was  little  hope  of  a  recovery.  When 
Mrs.  Parkinson  came  to  herself,  she  seemed  sen- 
sible of  her  precarious  situation.     Mr.  Parkinson 
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was  left  alone  with  her,  at  her  particular  request; 
after  which,  the  lawyer  and  clergyman  were  sent 
for.  To  shorten  a  painful  narrative,  she  endured 
great  sufferings  for  three  days  after  Mrs.  Well- 
ford's  arrival,  and  then  sank  into  a  lethargic  slum- 
ber which  terminated  in  death. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


A   NEW   NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


When  a  woman,  from  ill  temper,  bad  conduct, 
or  mere  insignificance,  has  lost  the  power  of  excit- 
ing the  interest  and  affection  of  her  friends,  "  her 
only  refuge  is  to  die,"  as  Goldsmith  says.  Tears 
flow,  condolences  pour  in,  and  estimable  qualities 
are  remembered  or  fancied  in  the  deceased,  whose 
memory  is  thenceforth  embalmed  among  those  of 
the  regretted  and  the  good.  Thus  Mrs.  Parkinson, 
who  had  scarcely  a  friend  while  hving,  was  be- 
wailed in  death.  Mrs.  Trotter,  who  had  been  a 
kind  of  amateur  toady  at  Park  Place,  shook  her 
head,  wiped  her  eyes,  and  declared  she  should 
never  recover  the  loss  of  her  poor  dear  friend; 
Mrs.  Thompson,  Mrs.  Turner,  and  Mrs.  Humby 
observed  to  one  another  that  Mrs.  Parkinson's 
death  in  the  very  prime  of  life  was  very  shocking 
indeed,  and  that  Mr.  Parkinson  would  probably 
never  get  over  it.  At  Park  Place,  pity  did  almost 
the  work  of  affection.  Her  husband,  her  sister, 
her  nieces  sincerely  deplored  her  loss:  yes,  sin- 
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cerely,  though,  if  their  grief  was  of  the  kind  which 
soon  admits  of  alleviation,  the  fault  was  not  to  be 
laid  to  their  want  of  sensibility,  but  to  her  want 
of  attaching  qualities.  Their  tears  fell  for  her,  ra^- 
ther  than  for  themselves. 

A  very  few  days  after  the  funeral,  it  was  ru- 
moured in  Stoke  Barton  that  the  Wellfords  were 
going  to  remain  at  Park  Place.  Mrs.  Trotter 
turned  up  her  hands  and  eyes,  and  ejaculated  that 
she  had  dreaded  they  would  fasten  themselves 
upon  poor  easy  Mr.  Parkinson  :  what  would  Mrs. 
Parkinson  say,  if  she  could  look  out  of  her  grave  } 
The  reporter  hastened  to  add  that  it  had  been  Mrs. 
Parkinson's  dying  wish  and  command.  Mrs. 
Trotter  sighed  again,  shook  her  head,  said  it  was 
a  fine  thing  for  them,  and  very  generous  of  Mrs. 
Parkinson  after  all  the  ingi'atitude  she  had  expe- 
rienced. But  Mrs.  Trotter  soon  found  she  stood 
alone  in  her  opinions;  few  appeared  to  feel  Mrs. 
Parkinson's  death  a  great  loss ;  few  dreaded  that 
the  widower  would  long  continue  disconsolate ; 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  Wellfords  had  been 
handsomely  provided  for,  and  that  Rosina  had  a 
large  fortune.  To  think  and  talk  of  the  Well- 
fords, therefore,  became  the  order  of  the  day. 

Mrs.  Parkinson's  conduct  had  been  characteris- 
tic to  the  last.  Her  heart  had  softened  towards  her 
sister,  and  she  had  determined  to  benefit  her  fa- 
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Jnily,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  hardly  to  leave 
some  of  them  free  agents.  There  was  also  great 
inequality  in  her  bequests.  To  Hannah  and  her 
brothers  she  left  only  one  thousand  pounds  each, 
but  without  conditions.  To  Rosina,  who  in  spite 
of  her  manifold  offences,  was  the  favourite  to  the 
last,  ten  thousand  pounds, — providing  she  married 
with  her  uncle's  consent.  She  was  to  reside  at  Park 
Hace  till  mamed  or  of  age,  and  Mr.  Parkinson 
Was  constituted  her  sole  guardian.  To  Mrs.  Well-^ 
ford,  two  thousand  pounds,  and  the  remaining  fif- 
teen thousand,  to  Mr.  Parkinson  to  revert  at  his 
death  to  the  surviving  members  of  her  sister's  fa- 
mily. There  were  also  mom*ning  rings  for  James 
Parkinson,  Mi-s.  Trotter,  and  others.  Impressed 
with  the  idea  that  "  poor  Mr.  Parkinson  would 
never  recover  the  loss  of  such  a  wife  as  she  had 
been  to  him,"  she  hoped  Kate  would  never  leave 
him;  and  of  com-se,  when  Mrs.  Wellford  found 
the  terms  on  which  Rosina's  fortune  depended, 
she  gave  up  all  thought  of  quitting  Park  Place. 

Matthew  who  came  down  to  attend  the  funeral, 
now  saw  his  uncle  for  the  first  time,  and  they 
were  mutually  pleased  with  each  other.  On  the 
evening  after  the  will  had  been  read,  Hannah  and 
Rosina  accompanied  their  brother  in  a  walk 
through  the  grounds.     They  were  all  very  serious. 

"  How  strange ! "  exclaimed  Matthew  stopping 
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short.  "  To  think,  now,  of  our  being  here !  And 
of  my  aunt's  death,  and  the  unexpected  way  in 
which  things  are  brought  about !  Our  prospects 
in  life  entirely  changed  in  the  course  of  a  fort- 
night!— My  mother  restored  to  the  home  of  her 
childhood  ;  Harry  and  myself  provided  with 
enough  to  settle  us  in  business;  and  you,  Rosy, 
an  heiress ! " 

"  I  cannot  bear  to  think,"  said  Rosina,  "  of  my 
being  so  much  richer  than  all  of  you.  Poor  aunt 
Parkinson !  she  certainly  must  have  loved  me 
much  more  dearly  than  I  ever  supposed;  but 
1  cannot  be  pleased  with  the  difference  she  has 
made  between  us.  The  youngest,  too!  and  the 
very  one  who  caused  a  breach  between  the  two 

families! — I  wish  I  were  of  age  now,  that 

But  it  will  make  no  difference.  We  shall  be  just 
the  same  as  evei'." 

"  Don't  fancy  that,  Rosy,"  said  Matthew.  "  It 
will  make  no  difference  in  one  respect,  that  of  our 
affection  for  each  other;  but  you  will  not  be  just 
the  same  as  ever." 

"  What  can  you  suppose — " 

"  Not  that  you  will  give  yourself  airs,  and 
plume  yourself  on  having  more  than  any  of  us. 
No,  Rosy;  but  in  spite  of  your  integrity  and 
goodness  of  heart,  there  will  be  a  change. — Mind, 
I  do  not  say  that  it  will  necessarily  be  a  change 
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for  the  worse,  but  nevertheless,  you  will  and 
must  alter.  Instead  of  being  merely  the  youngest 
of  a  family  brought  up  in  indigence,  and  grateful 
for  the  good-natured  notice  of  others  who  though 
neither  better  bom  nor  better  educated  than  our- 
selves, are  better  off,  and  miglit  lord  it  over  us  if 
they  chose,  you  will  now  be  the  person  of  most 
consequence  in  Park  Place ;  you  will  be  my 
uncle's  favourite;  the  servants  will  look  up  to 
you,  visitors  will  flatter  you,  and  my  mother  will 
have  less  control  over  you." 

"  Yet  I  am  persuaded,"  said  Hannah  warmly, 
that  Posina  will  not  change." 

"  Then,"  pursued  Matthew,  "  you  will  have 
scores  of  admirers  — " 

"  I  hope  not,"  cried  Rosina.  "  They  will  not 
be  worth  having,  if  their  admiration  is  only  awa- 
kened by  my  legacy." 

"  But  without  their  necessarily  being  merce- 
nary," continued  Matthew,  "  you  will  now  be 
more  put  in  the  way  of  being  seen  and  talked 
about  and  thought  about.  I  don't  say  that  to  see 
you  is  to  admire  you,  but  no  one  can  be  admired 
without  being  seen.  All  this  will  naturally  please 
you—" 

"  I  am  very  glad,"  said  Rosina,  "  that  my  pros- 
pects changed  no  earher.  A  twelvemonth  ago,  I 
really  do  believe,  Matthew,  that  a  fortune  would 
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have  done  me  all  the  harm  which  you  think  it  tvill 
do.  I  was  very  inexperienced,  you  know,  and 
very  young,  and  rather— vain,  and  so  on,  but  I 
am  very  different  now — " 

*'  Are  you  ?"  said  Matthew,  smiling. 
"  Am  I  not,  Hannah  ?     You  know,  and  mamma 
knows,  and  Mr.  Russell  knows,  that  I  am  not  so 
giddy  as  I  used  to  be.     I  know  it  myself.     I  am 
very  much  altered  indeed." 

"  You  look  very  pretty  in  black,"  said  Mat- 
thew. 

"  Nonsense.  Now  do  believe,  Matthew,  that  I 
am  altered ! " 

*'  Are  you  conscious  of  having  been  so  very  dis- 
agreeable before  ?" 

"  Disagreeable  or  not,  I  know  I  used  to  be  very 
siUy." 

"  Especially  about  last  August,  when  Lewis 
Pennington  was  staying  at  the  vicarage.  I  thought 
that  you  were  then  very  silly  indeed." 

"  Last  August  was  veiy  pleasant,  take  it  all  to- 
gether," observed  Rosina.  "  I  wonder  if  we  shall 
ever  have  as  pleasant  a  summer  again." 

"However  pleasant  a  summer  you  may  have 
here,  depend  upon  it,  you  will  always  be  fond  of 
looking  back  to  old  times  at  Summerfield,  and  the 
fm'ther  you  get  from  thence,  the  fonder  you  will 
be  of  recalling  them." 
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Here  they  all  three  sat  down  on  a  garden  seat; 
and  Hannah  asked  her  sister  if  she  remembered 
some  pretty  Unes  of  Joanna  BailUe's,  which  run 
thus: 

"  At  lowest  ebb,  man's  thoughts  are  oft  elated ; 

He  knows  not  that  the  present  ill 

Of  human  fortune,  and  the  struggle 

Maintained  with  fate,  does  by  the  skill 

Of  some  concealed  and  happy  juggle 
Become  itself  the  good  which  yet  seems  distant  far. 

Thus,  when  our  lamp  of  fortune  burns 

With  brightest  ray,  our  mind  returns 

A  recollection  fondly  bent 
On  those,  our  happiest  hours,  in  humble  dwelling  spent." 

Rosina  admired  them  very  much.  She  began 
to  talk  of  how  much  good  she  might  now  do  in 
Summerfield  if  she  were  not  obhged  to  live  at 
Park  Place ;  and  Matthew  began  to  weigh  the  ad- 
vantages of  buying  a  business  in  comparison  with 
setting  up  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Good.  In  two 
months  he  would  be  of  age.  Hannah  was  urgent 
with  him  to  prefer  the  latter  plan ;  and,  discussing 
tlieir  futiu-e  views  in  Hfe,  the  young  people 
walked  back  to  the  house,  very  happy  in  them- 
selves and  each  other,  and  almost  forgetful  that 
any  were  less  so  till  they  came  in  sight  of  their 
aunt's  hatchment. 

Matthew  returned  to  town  the  following  morn- 
ing. Mrs.  Wellford's  spirits  had  been  much  broken 
by  tlie  death  of  her  sister  and  the  various  associa- 
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ttens  which   her  early  home  awakened ;  and  on 
this  day,  when  Dr.  Pennington  called  on  her  with 
his  wife  and  daughter,  the  meeting  with  such  old 
friends, — relatives,  too,  of  her  husband, — for  a  few 
minutes  quite  overcame  her.     She  was  soon  able 
to  dry   her  eyes,  and    enjoy  seeing  and  hearing 
them  again ;  while  Rosina  was  talking  eagerly  to 
Marianne.     Nearly  six  years  had  so  much  altered 
the   young    friends    in  person   that  they    could 
scarcely  recognize  one   another:    Marianne   was 
struck  with  Rosina's  prettiness :  she,  on  the  other 
hand  beheld  in  her  old  playfellow  and  coiTespond- 
ent,    a  good  humoured    intelligent    looking  girl, 
but  without  any  pretensions  whatever  to  beauty, 
and  was  secretly  disappointed  to  find  her  so  unlike 
the  picture  drawn  by  her  imagination  and  treach- 
erous remembrance.     But  tJie  voice  awoke  all  old 
memories  and  affections ;  and  before  they  parted, 
she  found  that  she  loved  Marianne  quite  as  dearly 
as  ever. 

Hannah  looked  with  interest  at  the  father  of 
Lewis  Pennington,  the  friend  of  her  own  father 
and  of  Mr.  Russell.  The  doctor  still  desen^ed  the 
description  which  Mrs.  Parkinson  had  long  ago 
given  of  him — "  stout  and  red-faced,  with  the  same 
high  spirits  as  ever."  The  latter  were  indeed 
curbed  on  the  present  occasion,  and  his  florid  com- 
plexion seemed  the  result  of  robust  health  and 
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constant  exposure  to  the  air,  rather  than  of  high 
Uviug.  Mrs.  Pennington  appeared  a  woman  whom 
to  know  must  be  to  love;  and  Hannah  thought 
Marianne  shewed  better  taste  and  feeling  in  con- 
stantly living  with  such  parents,  than  her  elder 
sisters  in  running  the  giddy  round  of  fashionable 
dissipation. 

As  soon  as  decorum  permitted,  all  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  eager  to  pay  their  respects  at  Park 
Place,  to  see  how  Mr.  Parkinson  bore  his  loss, 
how  Mrs.  Wellford's  good  looks  survived  time  and 
trial,  and  how  her  daughters  conducted  themselves 
in  their  new  situation.  It  was  rather  a  matter  of 
general  surprise  that  Hannah  and  Rosina  were 
neither  shy,  vulgar,  nor  awkward ;  that  they  sat 
in  a  room  much  larger  and  better  furnished  than 
tliey  could  possibly  have  been  accustomed  to, 
without  seeming  put  out  of  their  way,  and  rang  the 
bell  and  spoke  to  the  footman  with  as  much 
quietness  as  if  they  had  been  used  to  have  bells 
to  ring,  and  footmen  to  speak  to.  It  was  then 
remembered  that  Mrs.  WeUford,  if  unable  to  have 
introduced  her  daughters  hitherto  into  good  so- 
ciety, must  yet  have  been  competent  to  teach 
them  the  rules  of  good  breeding.  Much  credit 
was  given  her  for  bringing  them  up  so  well ; 
Hannah  was  pronounced  pleasing,  and  Rosina 
lovely. 

VOL.  III.  H 
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Mrs.  Wellford  was  perplexed  and  rather  mor- 
tified at  the   new  names  and  new  faces   which 
seemed  to  have  supplanted  almost  all  those  of  her 
old  race  of  favourites.     Tylney  Park  was  still  the 
seat  of  Sir  Robert  Bosanquet;  but  it  was  young 
Sir  Robert,    the  nephew  of  old  Sir  Robert,  her 
former  flame.     The  Miss  Thompsons  were    mar- 
ried ;  Miss  Turner  was  dead,  and   Mrs.   Turner 
paralytic.      The  Wicksteads    had   removed  into 
Shropshire,    and    the    Wentworths   were    living 
cheap  on  the  continent.     Miss  Owen,  the  poor 
little  thing  that  nobody  had  thought  any  thing  of, 
had  come  into  a  large  fortune,  and  the  Humbys 
were  obliged  to  retrench  !     Miss  Trotter  had  gone 
off  with  an  officer,  and  her  father  had  gone  off  in 
a  fit.      The  young  Olds  had  grown  up  into  fine 
young  men  and  women  ;  and  Charles  Thorough- 
good  had  absconded  with  bills  of  credit  to  a  large 
amount,  thereby  plunging  his  family  into  distress 
and  disgrace.     Such  are  the  vicissitudes  of  this 
see-saw    world  !     Those  of  Mrs.   Wellford's   ac- 
quaintance who  were  still  alive    and  stationary, 
had  grown  from  young  to  middle-aged,  and  from 
middle-aged  to  elderly  persons.     Among  the  new 
inhabitants  of  Stoke  Barton,  or  those  who  from 
children   had    sprung   up    into    young   men   and 
women,  were    several  with    whom   Plannah    and 
Rosina   were   pleased.      Sir    Robert    Bosanquet 
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called  to  look  at  the  young  ladies,  and  made  him- 
self as  agreeable  as  was  compatible  with  a  great 
deal  of  affectation.  The  Sewards,  who  had  taken 
Mr.  Wickstead's  house,  and  the  Hookes,  who  had 
bought  the  Wentworths'  estate,  likewise  seemed 
well  bred,  pleasant  people. 

Nearly  three  weeks  had  now  elapsed  since  Mrs. 
Parkinson's  death,  and  as  Mrs.  Wellford  had 
quitted  home  without  making  any  preparations  for 
so  long  a  stay,  it  became  necessary  for  her  to  re- 
turn and  arrange  her  affairs  for  leaving  Summer-; 
field  altogether ;  a  few  years  of  the  lease  of  the 
cottage  yet  remaining,  she  resolved  to  let  it  fur- 
nished. Hannah  was  to  go  with  her  as  assistant 
and  companion,  while  Rosina  remained  with  her 
uncle. 

E-osina  proposed  to  her  sister  that  before  they 
separated,  they  should  call  at  the  rectory.  Han- 
nali  had  no  objection,  and  as  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  them,  they  set  off  to  pay  the  visit  at 
once. 

The  rectory  was  a  most  respectable  square  stone- 
built  dwelling,  with  large  bow  windows,  and  a 
flight  of  wide  stej)s  leading  to  the  entrance;  a  pear- 
tree  was  nailed  against  the  wall  on  one  side  of  the 
door,  and  a  magnificent  Chinese  rose  tree  on  the 
other.  In  front  lay  a  sloping  lawTi,  and  a  sweep 
prettily  planted ;  stables  on  the  right  answered  to 

h2 
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a  green-house  on  the  left,  through  which  might 
be  entered  a  large  old  fashioned  garden  behind, 
only  separated  from  Park  Place  by  a  high  wall 
celebrated  for  its  nectarines. 

Hannah  and  Rosina  were  shewn  into  an  apart- 
ment designated  "  Mrs.  Pennington's  room,"  or 
"  mamma's  room,"  according  to  the  affinity  or 
non-affinity  of  the  speakers — an  apartment  which 
Mrs.  Parkinson  had  always  detested  for  being  kept 
in  a  horrible  litter.  There  were,  indeed,  generally 
more  books  on  the  tables  than  on  the  shelves ;  an 
old  piano  considered  good  enough  for  the  rising 
generation  to  practise  upon,  had  more  frequently 
been  seen  open  than  shut,  and  was  always  strewn 
with  well  used  or  rather  ill  used  music ;  the 
children's  heights  were  pencilled  against  the 
wall,  and  specimens  of  the  children's  drawings 
hung  up  for  ornament,  though  perhaps  they  might 
not  be  deemed  to  answer  the  end.  A  backboard 
and  a  pair  of  stocks  in  a  corner,  hinted  of  a  little 
oi  the  old  regime ;  portfolios  that  were  meant  to 
hold  much,  and  were  made  to  hold  much  more, 
leant  against  the  wall,  gaping  from  evident  reple- 
tion. A  large  terrestrial  globe  had  been  dragged, 
on  its  cumbrous  stand,  to  the  open  window ;  and 
here,  Hannah  and  Rosina  found  Mademoiselle 
Mackau  satisfpng  some  geographical  inquiiy  with 
her  two   sole  remaining  pupils.     George,  a  fine 
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boy  of  twelve,  had  usually  more  occupation  in  his 
father's  study  than  in  "  mamma's  room ;"  his  sister 
Clara,  about  two  years  older,  was  the  pride  and 
delight  of  Mademoiselle,  and  the  pupil  of  every 
one  in  the  house,  alternately  learning  Latin  of  her 
father,  French  of  her  governess,  natural  history  of 
Marianne,  needlework  of  "  dear  old  Susan,"  horse- 
manship of  the  coachman,  sliding  in  winter  and 
cricketing  in  summer  of  George  ;  and  of  her  mo- 
ther the  infinite  variety  of  things  which  mothers 
only  can  teach.  Clara  was  just  at  the  age  when 
girls  are  either  very  awkward,  or  the  most  pleas- 
ing creatures  in  the  world:  luckily  she-  was  the 
latter. 

As  to  Mademoiselle  JMackau,  she  was  univer- 
sally allowed  to  be  a  most  charming  personage. 
She  was  about  forty  years  of  age,  but  looked  at 
least  ten  years  younger,  which  miglit  be  attribu- 
table to  a  certain  national  mobility  of  countenance 
and  sprightliness  of  manner,  a  very  excellent 
taste  in  dress,  a  pair  of  bright  black  eyes,  and 
teeth  of  admirable  regularity  and  whiteness.  Her 
voice  was  exceedingly  musical;  her  English  amu- 
singly incorrect,  as  she  made  it  a  point  of  con- 
science to  speak  French  to  her  pupils,  and  had  a 
sly  consciousness  that  her  foreign  idiom  had  some- 
thing ^/(/Mrt^^Hn  it.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
talented  but  very  imprudent  savant,  who  had  died. 
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leaving  her  in  indigence  among  strangers.  The 
Penningtons,  who  had  known  and  esteemed  Mon- 
sieur Mackau,  offered  his  daughter  a  situation  in 
their  family  as  governess,  which  she  accepted 
with  gi-atitude.  Never  had  a  mother  a  more  able 
coadjutor.  Mademoiselle's  brilliant  talents  were 
equalled  by  the  goodness  of  her  heart.  In  times 
of  sickness  or  danger,  her  promptitude,  presence 
of  mind,  and  unwearied  activity  were  beyond 
praise.  In  daily  intercourse,  her  varied  informa- 
tion and  quickness  at  repartee  made  her  an  en- 
chanting companion.  The  girls  almost  quan'elled 
which  should  have  her  when  they  married,  but 
Mademoiselle  set  that  question  at  rest  by  saying 
that  she  should  never  leave  the  rectory,  unless  the 
doctor  turned  her  out  of  doors.  She  loved  all  her 
pupils,  but  her  greatest  favourite  was  Lewis,  who, 
like  a  king,  could  do  no  wrong.  Mademoiselle 
Mackau  had  not  escaped  two  or  three  offers  of 
mamage,  but,  strange  to  say,  she  preferred  de- 
pendence and  a  single  life. 

Mademoiselle  was  delighted  to  receive  the  Miss 
WeUfords.  "  Que  vous  etes  prodigieusement 
grandie,"  exclaimed  she,  looking  at  Rosina  with 
admiration,  "  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes, 
yesterday,  when  I  saw  you  at  church." 

"  I  did  not  see  you,  Mademoiselle,"  replied  Ro- 
sina, for  I  was  taken  up  with  looking  at  the  foot- 
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man  who  followed  Mrs.  Pennington  with  an 
umbrella  under  one  arm,  and  the  fourteen  prayer 
books  and  Bibles  under  the  other,  which  he  so 
unluckily  let  fall  down." 

Mademoiselle  laughed.  "  Vo7/ez"  said  she,  "  I 
am  making  him  von  little  bag,  vhich  shall  prevent 
him  such  an  accident  again." 

"  It  almost  made  papa  laugh,"  said  George. 

"  For  shame,"  said  Clara,  much  scandalized  at 
the  idea  of  her  father's  laughing,  or  being  sup- 
posed to  laugh  in  the  pulpit. 

Mrs.  Pennington  here  entered,  and  was  soon 
followed  by  the  doctor,  who  seemed  in  a  little 
perturbation.  "  Ah,  Rosina,  how  do  you  do? 
Good  morning,  Miss  Wellford,"  said  he.  "  It  is 
fortunate  I  have  fallen  in  with  two  wise  young 
ladies,  since  your  pleasant  looks  may  help  to  put 
me  in  good  humour.  I  have  been  scolding  that 
incorrigible  bird-nester,  Joe  Paine.  Pray  does 
the  churchwarden  of  Suramerfield  offer  fourpence 
a  dozen  for  tom-tits'  heads  ?" 

Hannah  laughed,  and  said  "  she  believed 
not." 

"  Well,  I  hope  you  are  right,  for  it  is  a  veiy 
immoral  practice.  Here,  the  poor  little  wretches 
are  reckoned  among  vermin,  and  a  reward  has  ac- 
cordingly been  held  out  for  their  extirpation,  time 
immemorial.     This,  is  one  of  the  precious  customs 
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of  our  ancestors,  about  whom  so  much  fuss  is 
made,  and  who,  in  my-  private  opinion,  were  not 
half  so  good  as  ourselves.  Joe  Paine  is  one  of  the 
principal  actors  in  the  massacre  of  the  innocents, 
for  such  it  may  truly  be  called,  and  fell  in  with 
me  just  now  with  two  shillingsworth  of  their 
harmless  scalps  in  his  hat!" 

"  Dat  Joe  Paine  has  a  bad  countenance,"  ob- 
sen'^ed  Mademoiselle. 

"  And  a  worse  heart,  I  am  afraid,"  said  the 
doctor,  "  however,  I  rated  him  soundly.  Where 
is  Marianne  ?" 

"  She  is  just  running  up  the  garden,  papa,"  said 
Clara,  from  the  window. 

"  Pray,  Miss  Wellford,  when  is  your  visit  to 
Summerfield  to  take  place  ?" 

"  We  think  of  travelling,  sir,  the  day  after  to- 
morrow." 

"  Do  you  regret  the  exchange  of  Summerfield 
for  Stoke  Barton  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  certainly  do.  I  cannot  easily  trans- 
plant my  affections  from  one  place  to  another. 
Summerfield  is  much  the  prettiest,  it  stands  in  a 
hilly  country,  whereas  this  is  rather  flat.  Besides, 
we  must  henceforth  be  a  divided  family.  Harry 
is  at  Heeley,  and  Matthew  will,  most  likely,  settle 
in  Summerfield." 

"  That  is   a  real  misfortune,   certainly,"    said 
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Mrs.  Pennington.     "  You  should  persuade  your 
brother  to  settle  here." 

"  It  would  not  do  for  him,  my  dear,"  said  Dr. 
Pennington,  "  we  are  overstocked  with  physicians 
and  apothecaries  already,  and  a  young  man  like 
Mr.  Wellford  would  find  it  up  hill  work  for  many 
years  to  come.  Poor  Seabright  starves  on  his 
practice." 

Here  Marianne  ran  in,  looking  the  picture  of 
health  and  animation.  As  soon  as  she  had  shaken 
hands  with  Hannah  and  Rosina,  and  expressed 
her  pleasure  at  seeing  them,  "  Papa,"  cried  she, 
"  only  look  at  this  lovely  fungus,  which  I  found 
as  I  came  along — " 

"  Agaric,  my  dear,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  Agaric,  then,  papa.     What  is  it  ?" 

"  Let  me  see,  let  me  see,"  said  he,  taking  it 
gently,  "  Oh,  this  is  agaricus  odorus — the  odorous 
agaric — do  not  you  perceive  its  fi-agrant  smell  ?" 

"  Its  '  odious  savours  sweet,'  as  Pja-amus  says," 
cried  Marianne,  laughing.  "  Like  heliotrope,  is 
it  not  ?  My  fingers  are  scented  with  it.  It  is  a 
perfect  nosegay." 

"  More  like  bitter  almonds,  than  heliotrope,  I 
think,  Marianne.  "Where  did  you  find  it  ?  Under 
the  beech  trees  ?" 

*'  Yes,  papa,  among  the  old  leaves." 

"  I  thought  so  ;  put  it  aside,  my  dear, — we  will 
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compare  it  by  and  by  with  those  which  I  put 
yesterday  into  the  museum." 

"  The  museum  !"  repeated  Hannah,  with  sur- 
prise.    "  Have  you  a  museum  here  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  a  very  famous  one,"  said  Marianne. 
"  Should  you  hke  to  see  it  ?" 

"  Very  much." 

"  I  shall  consider  it  highly  honoured  by  your 
presence.  Follow  me  ;  and  if  you  are  fond  of 
natural  history,  I  think  I  can  shew  you  some  spe- 
cimens that  will  please  you  very  much.  Papa 
piques  himself  on  his  geological  specimens,  but 
my  chief  pride  is  in  lichens.  You  cannot  think 
how  fond  we  are  of  our  museum.  What  have  I 
done  with  the  key,  I  wonder  ?"  continued  she,  as 
they  stopped  before  a  door.  "  We  are  too  jealous 
of  our  treasures  you  see,  not  to  keep  them  locked 
up.     Oh,  here  it  is — come  in." 

"  Is  this  the  museum  ?"  said  Hannah,  with  a 
little  disappointment,  as  she  found  herself  in  a  low, 
odd  shaped  room,  with  a  few  deal  shelves  against 
the  walls,  on  which  were  ranged  some  paper  and 
pasteboard  boxes,  an  old  table  covered  with  shabby 
looking  plants,  mosses,  and  seeds,  in  most  admired 
disorder,  and  a  heap  of  stones  in  one  corner  of  the 
floor,  which  seemed  about  to  be  Macadamized. 

"  You  look  disappointed,"  said  Marianne,  laugh- 
ing.    "  Did  you  expect  it  to  be  as  large  as  the 
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Britisli  Museum  ?  Every  thing,  you  know,  is  of 
our  own  collecting,  -vsitli  the  exception  of  some 
butterflies  and  fossils  which  papa  bought  at  a  sale. 
Real,  genuine  naturalists  are  not  mere  collectors  ; 
the  world  is  their  museum." 

*'  That  is  right,  Marianne,"  said  Rosina.  "  Stand 
up  for  the  dignity  of  your  study." 

"  Undoubtedly  I  will — I  have  had  a  mania  for 
natural  history  ever  since  I  used  to  read  the  Travels 
of  Rolando.  That  Montval  was  such  a  delight- 
ful character !  I  am  child  enough  to  love  him  to 
this  day.  What  pursuit  can  be  more  rational  and 
entertaining  than  inquiring  into  the  works  of  na- 
ture ?  It  is  such  a  source  of  never  failing  interest ! 
Sir  Robert  Bosanquet  says  in  his  yawning,  half- 
awake  way,  '  I  wonder  how  ladies  contrive  to 
support  existence  in  the  country.'  I  tell  him 
that  the  amusements  of  the  countiy  are  infinitely 
more  various  and  inexhaustible  than  those  of 
town.  Botany,  mineralogy,  conchology, — these 
are  enough  to  fill  a  life  time.  Besides,  who  ever 
grows  tired  of  gardening,  working,  or  reading  ? 
But  really,  Hannah,  there  are  some  rather  curious 
things  here.  Look  at  this  hortus  siccus.  These 
shells,  again,  are  very  fine.  Among  these  stones 
are  some  petrifactions  which  we  concluded  to  be 
antediluvian.  See  how  curiously  the  impression 
of  a  cluster  of  shells  is  marked  on  this  fi-agffleiitj 
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though  the  shells  no  longer  exist.  Here,  again, 
is  a  petrified  animal,  name  uncertain,  which  may 
have  gambolled  about  in  the  days  of  Noah — the 
head  and  legs  unfortunately  are  lost ;  and  this^'' 
said  she  with  a  laugh,  "  we  consider  a  petrified 
slug!" 

Marianne  had  so  much  to  tell  of  her  various 
curiosities,  that  some  time  elapsed  before  they  re- 
turned to  Mrs.  Pennington's  room.  The  doctor 
had  in  the  mean  time  gone  out ;  and  after  sitting 
a  httle  while  with  Mrs.  Pennington,  the  girls  took 
leave. 

On  the  following  morning,  Hannah  received  a 
letter  fi:om  Mr.  Russell. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

A  lover's  anxieties. 

"  Poor  Mr.  Russell ! " — With  as  much  anxiety 
and  impatience  as  had  evei*  agitated  the  bosom 
of  a  lover  at  a  moment  when  a  single  word  was 
to  be  the  fiat  of  his  felicity  or  despair,  he  had 
conscientiously  forborne  to  avail  himself  of  the 
quibble  that  might  have  been  made  on  the  words 
"  a  day  or  two,"  and  manfully  endured  the  tenn 
of  suspense  which  he  hoped  would  enable  Han- 
nah to  make  up  her  mind.  Had  he  been  in  the 
habit  of  encouraging  Mary  White  to  retail  the 
news  of  the  day,  or  had  he  called  on  Mrs.  Good 
or  Mr.  Greenway,  so  important  a  fact  as  the 
Wellfords  having  been  sent  for  from  Park  Place 
could  not  have  failed  of  reaching  his  ears;  but 
his  thoughts  were  so  much  engrossed  by  one 
thrilling  subject,  that  he  shunned  all  society  while 
his  fate  was  pending,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his 
study,  intentionally  to  absti'act  his  mind  by  read- 
ing ;  but  actually,  to  sit  witli  a  book  before  him 
while  he  recalled  again  and  again  every  syllable 
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Hannah  had  uttered.  Never  was  man  more  com- 
pletely the  prey  of  alteniate  hope  and  despon- 
dency. At  one  moment,  he  persuaded  himself 
that  Hannah  would  never  have  tampered  with 
his  feelings  by  appearing  to  waver,  unless  her 
heart  were  secretly  engaged  in  his  favour;  the 
next,  he  wondered  at  his  own  absurdity  in  sup- 
posing that  she  would  accept  him.  At  length, 
when  the  second  day  of  his  self-apjDointed  exile 
arrived,  he  resolved  to  torture  himself  no  longer, 
and  hastily  walked  down  to  the  White  Cottage. 

"  The  ladies  are  gone,  sir,"  said  Betty,  sorrow- 
fully, as  she  opened  the  door. 

"  Gone  out,  are  they  ?"  said  Mr.  Russell  with 
disappointment.  "  Are  you  sure  that  Miss  Well- 
ford  is  not  at  home  ? " 

"  Oh,  sir  they're  all  gone,  I  tell  you  !  Gone  for 
good  !  At  least,  for  no  good  either,  I  suppose  I 
should  say,  for  mistress's  sister  is  lying  for  dead." 

Mr.  Russell  was  thunderstrucli.  "Gone?"  re- 
peated he,  hardly  able  to  convince  himself  of  the 
reality.  "  When  and  how  did  they  go  ?  When 
are  they  to  return  ? " 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  can't  say.  They  went  yester- 
day, about  one  o'clock,  in  a  travelling  carriage 
misti-ess's  sister  sent  for  them,  with  two  men- 
senants  and  all  in  as  great  style  as  ever  I  see* 
Mistress  could  not  tell  for  certain  when  she  might 
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Gome  back,  because  that  might  depend  upon  how 
long  her  sister  might  take  in  dying." 

"  How  unfortunate ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Russell. 
"  Are  you  sure  there  was  no  letter  or  message  left 
for  me?" 

"  Dear  me !  yes,  sir,  so  there  was,  I  recollect. 
Miss  Hannah  gave  me  a  little  note  for  you— What 
did  I  do  with  it,  I  wonder  ?  I  put  it  down  some- 
where, and  never  thought  of  it  from  that  time  to 
this." 

Running  off  as  she  spoke,  Betty  commenced  a 
vigorous  search,  which  fi'om  the  length  of  its 
duration,  seemed  likely  to  be  unsuccessful.  Mr. 
Russell,  impatient  and  provoked,  followed  her 
into  the  pai'lour,  looked  on  the  chimney-piece  and 
under  the  sofa  cushions,  but  alas  !  nothing  was  to 
be  found  but  a  butcher's  biU  and  a  newspaper 
cover.  The  room  was  set  to  rights,  and  drearily 
destitute  of  Htter.  Meanwhile,  Betty,  bustling 
off  to  her  own  particular  domains,  found  the 
important  tri-coraered  note  in  her  work-box,  the 
gift  of  Master  Hany,  wherein  she  now  clearly 
remembered  depositing  it.  Mr.  Russell  seized  it 
eagerly,  and  without  attending  to  a  word  of  her 
apologies  and  self-felicitations,  walked  off  into  the 
garden  and  tore  it  open.  It  contained  merely  a 
statement  of  the  occasion  of  their  sudden  de- 
parture, and  an  apology  for  the  haste  in  whick  it 
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was  written,  adding  a  hope  that  their  absence 
from  Summerfield  would  not  be  of  long  duration. 
Mr.  Russell  sighed,  and  read  the  note  again  and 
again.  It  was  the  first  he  had  ever  received  from 
Hannah;  and  unsatisfactory  as  it  was,  there  was 
some  pleasure  in  gazing  on  her  writing,  and  feel- 
ing that  it  was  addressed  to  himself.  He  fancied 
that  she  had  been  puzzled  how  to  begin  it.  The 
word  "dear"  had  been  carefully  erased,  and  the 
note  abruptly  opened  with,  "  You  will  be  con- 
cerned to  hear  the  cause  of  our  sudden  departui'e." 
It  afforded  subject  for  speculation  whether  she 
had  been  on  the  point  of  writing  "  dear  sir,"  or 
"  dear  Mr.  Russell."  The  former  was  horrible ; 
fit  only  for  a  gi'andfather  or  uncle :  the  latter,  as 
circumstances  stood  between  them,  moi'e  familiar 
than  Hannah  Was  likely  to  have  contemplated. 
It  might  even  have  been  designed  for  "  dear  Mat- 
thew," or  "  dear  HaiTy,"  on  some  former  occasion ; 
and  only  have  been  now  erased  because  no  other 
sheet  of  paper  happened  to  be  at  hand.  There 
was  something  very  mysterious  in  "  I  remain,  &c., 
&c.,  Hannah  Wellford."  /  remain  et  cetera,  et 
cetera  ?  What  did  that  imply  ?  Yours,  Sfc, 
would  have  been  infinitely  better  worth  reading — 
'  I  remain  Hannah  Wellford'  had  a  shade  of  con- 
solation in  it;  but  would  she  always  remain 
Hannah  Wellford  ?     These  little  speculations  di- 
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verted  Mr.  RusselFs  thoughts  for  a  few  minutes  as 
he  walked  home,  but  they  soon  reverted  to  their 
former  anxious  channel.  He  could  not,  with 
propriety,  write  to  Hannah  or  expect  an  answer 
from  her  at  such  a  time  as  this ;  and  was  forced  to 
content  himself  with  inquiring  daily  of  Betty, 
whether  she  had  heard  from  her  mistress  or  the 
young  ladies.  The  answer  was  constantly  in  the  ne- 
gative ;  Mr.  Russell  then  noticed  Mrs.  Parkinson's 
death  in  the  papers,  and  justly  concluded  that 
the  Wellfords  would  not  return  till  after  the  fune- 
ral. He  continued  his  diurnal  inquiries,  however, 
at  the  cottage;  and  one  day  Betty  burst  upon  him 
with  the  news, 

"  Oh  sir !  mistress  is  coming  back  to  settle  her 
affairs,  and  they  are  all  going  to  live  at  Park 
Place!"  ^ 

"  Good  heavens!"  exclaimed  Mr. Russell,  turn- 
ing very  pale.  All  his  dreams  of  happiness  seemed 
shaken  to  the  ground  in  an  instant. 

"  Here  is  the  letter,"  continued  Betty,  searching 
her  heavy  pocket.  "  Mistress  and  Miss  Hannah 
are  coming  back  in  the  course  of  a  week." 

"What  do  you  say?  Miss  Hannah  coming 
back?"  cried  he,  scarcely  knowing  where  he 
stood.  He  took  the  crumpled  letter  which  Betty 
was  unfolding  for  him,    and  read  the  following 
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lines  which   Hannah  had   prudently  written   in 
large  distinct  characters. 

"  It  is  settled,  Betty,  that  we  are  to  remain  in 
future  at  Park  Place,  but  my  mother  will  come 
home  to  make  what  an-angements  are  necessary 
t6wards  the  end  of  the  week,  therefore  be  so  good 
as  to  have  every  thing  in  readiness  for  her.  I 
shall  return  with  her,  but  Miss  Rosina  will  remain 
here." 

Mr.  Russell  walked  home  in  rather  an  agitated 
frame  of  mind.  It  was  comforting  to  know  that 
Hannah  vrould  soon  return ;  but  the  possibility  of 
a  refusal,  and  the  certainty  that  the  family  were 
to  quit  Summerfield,  were  not  to  be  thought  of 
with  composure.  "  Scene  of  my  happiest  hours !" 
thought  he,  as  he  paused  at  his  own  gate  and 
looked  down  the  hill  on  the  blue  smoke  ascending 
from  the  rose-covered  cottage,  "  what  will  you  be 
to  me  when  they  are  gone  ? " 

He  could  no  longer  deny  himself  the  relief  of 
pouring  out  all  his  feeling  on  paper ;  and  with  a 
very  full  heart  wrote  to  Hannah,  entreating  her 
to  keep  him  no  longer  in  suspense,  and  conjuring 
her  to  accept  and  return  his  affection.  When  his 
letter  was  sealed  and  sent,  he  felt  more  at  ease 
than  he  had  done  for  some  time ;  but  it  was  cer- 
tainly a  weary  three  weeks  which  elapsed  between 
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tlie  Wellfords'  departure  and  return.  There  was 
just  a  chance  that  Hannah  might  answer  the  letter 
before  she  left  Park  Place.  Mr.  Russell  hoped 
she  would,  but  dreaded  that  she  would  not.  She 
did  not;  and  he  could  only  sigh  when  his  foot-boy 
returned  empty  handed  from  the  post-office,  and 
weigh  the  chances  between  Friday  and  Saturday. 

Friday  was  the  day  on  which  Hannah  and  her 
mother  travelled.  As  she  had  only  received  Mr. 
Russell's  letter  on  the  preceding  morning,  she  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  write,  since  a  few  hours 
Would  enable  her  to  answer  him  verbatim.  Mr. 
Russell  had  often  occupied  the  thoughts  both  of 
mother  and  daughter,  but  his  name  had  scarcely 
passed  between  them  since  quitting  Summerfield, 
Then' journey  afforded  an  opportunity  for  uninter- 
rupted confidence. 

"  I  hope,  my  dear  Hannah >"  said  Mrs.  Well- 
ford,  when  they  had  quitted  the  environs  of  Stoke 
Barton,  "  that  you  have  by  this  time  been  able  to 
make  up  your  mind  about  Mr.  Russell." 

"  I  have,  mamma,"  replied  Hannah,  "  I  think 
I  now  understand  my  own  feelings  perfectly." 
"  And  what  do  they  tell  you,  my  love  ? " 
"  That — that  I  could  be  very  happy — " 
"  As  his  wife?     My   dear  Hannah!  I  am  re- 
joiced to  hear  it.     But  are  you  quite  sure  of  your 
own  heart?     Quite  sure  that  you  will  not  only  be 
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happy  as  his  wife,  but  happier  than  in  any  other 
circumstances  ? " 

"  Yes,  mother,"  said  Hannah,  in  a  low  but  firm 
voice,  "  I  am  quite  sure.  I  did  not  know,"  added 
she,  after  a  pause,  "  how  I — felt  for  Mr.  Russell 
till  I  was  separated  from  him.  In  London,  I 
missed  him  continually ;  1  heard  no  conversation 
like  his,  I  met  no  one  who  appeared  to  me  so 
agreeable  and  amiable.  But  I  had,  at  that  time, 
never  connected  the  idea  of  our  fates  together.  I 
regretted  him  only  as  a  delightful  friend  to  whose 
society  I  had  been  accustomed  fi-om  childhood, 
and  of  which  1  had  not  felt  the  value  till  I  had 
lost  it." 

"  And  now,  Hannah, — "  said  her  mother. 

"  Now,"  continued  Hannah,  "  I  feel  very  dif- 
ferently. When  I  returned  from  London,  I  was 
more  than  ever  struck  with  Mr.  Russell's  supe- 
riority of  mind  and  manner.  So  easy,  so  home- 
like, so  perfectly  gentlemanly !  Still,  I  did  not 
consider  him  with  reference  to  any  nearer  con- 
nexion between  us ;  and  fancied  we  were  to  go  on 
for  ever  in  the  same  daily  round  of  friendly  com- 
panionship, as  we  had  already  done  for  so  many 
years.  When  he  undeceived  me,  and  I  found 
that  I  had  long  been  loved  by  him,  I  seemed 
bewildered.  I  could  not  disentangle  my  various 
feelings;  and  proud  as  I  felt  of  the  affection  of 
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such  a  man,  I  believe  I  could  have  refused  his 
proposals  w^ithout  much  pain.  Now,  however, 
that  we  have  again  been  separated,  while  my  eyes 
have  been  opened  to  his  real  sentiments,  I  feel 
how  painful,  how  almost  impossible  it  would  be 
for  me  voluntarily  to  lose  his  friendship, — his 
love." 

"  I  am  satisfied,  Hannah ! "  cried  Mrs.  Well- 
ford,  warmly.  "  You  can  appreciate  this  excellent 
man,  and  repay  his  affection  with  the  attachment, 
it  desers^es." 

"But  oh!  mother, — you  will  leave  Summer- 
field,— how  can  we  ever  part?" 

"  Come,  come,  you  must  not  let  that  thought 
distress  you.  I  shall  always,  at  heart,  consider 
Summerfield  my  home,  and  visit  it  as  often  as  I 
can.  You  will  not  be  torn  away  fi'om  your  dear 
accustomed  haunts  or  your  early  fiiends.  Your 
brothers  will  settle  near  you,  and  Rosina  stay 
with  you  as  often  and  as  long  as  you  like.  When 
inclined  to  grow  low-spirited,  remember  that  to 
see  you  united  to  Mr.  Russell  has  long  been  the 
fondest  wish  of  my  heart.  Besides,  instead  of 
being  your  neighbour,  I  shall  be  your  guest ! " 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  bachelor's  confessions. 

They  had  scarcely  been  home  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  when  Betty  announced  Mr.  Russell.  His 
hurried,  half  fearful  glance  at  Hannah's  counte- 
nance as  their  eyes  met,  was  answered  by  a  blush, 
a  smile  so  soft  that  he  felt  almost  dizzy  with  trans- 
port, for  he  was  sure  that  they  could  betoken  no 
chilling  refusal.  Mr.  Russell  could  scarcely  con- 
duct himself  like  a  rational  being ;  he  listened,  or 
attempted  to  listen  to  Mrs.  Wellford,  without  un- 
derstanding a  word  she  said  ;  and  expressed  sym- 
pathy, sorrow,  and  satisfaction  in  a  manner  so  mal- 
a-propos,  that  she  presently  left  the  room  to  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  making  himself  more  intel- 
ligible, if  possible,  to  her  daughter. 

"  Hannah !"  cried  Mr.  Russell,  as  soon  as  the 
door  had  closed.  There  was  always  something 
inexpressibly  soft  and  musical  in  his  pronuncia- 
tion of  that  name.  He  loved  to  dwell  on  it  with 
the  lingering  emphasis  of  Italian.  What  he  said, 
or  how  he  said  it,  is  not  much  to  the  purpose,  but 
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the  next  half  hour  was  rather  happy  than  other- 
wise.    It  likewise  passed  with  incredible   swift- 
ness, for  when  Betty  brought  in  the  tea-things, 
Mr.  Russell  was  certain  it  could  not  be  near  tea- 
time,  and  accounted  for  the  orders  which  Betty 
seemed  to  have  received,  by  supposing  that  Mrs. 
Wellford  wanted  some  refreshment  after  her  jour- 
ney.    When  she  came  in,  he  started  up,  and  seiz- 
ing her  hand,  claimed  from  her  a  mother's  con- 
gratulations.     Mrs,  Wellford's  eyes  glistened,  but 
not  with  painful  tears ;  and  the  little  party  placed 
themselves  at  the  tea-table  with  very  enviable  feel- 
ings.   Mr.  Russell  could  now  express  in  compre- 
hensible language  his  concern  for  the  occasion  of 
Mrs.  Wellford's   abrupt  summons  to   Park  Place, 
and  listen  with  feeling  to  her  account  of  what  had 
passed  during  his  absence.    He  was  more  touched, 
indeed,  by  the  mention  of  Mrs.  Parkinson's  suffer- 
ings, than  it  is  probable    he  could  have  been,  if 
he  had  known  more  of  her  character ;  and  much 
as  he  regi'etted  the  necessity  of  Mrs.  Wellford's 
leaving  Summerfield,  he  no  longer  viewed   that 
calamity  as  a  subject  of  desj^air.     He  heard  of  the 
distinction  which   had   been   made    between   the 
sisters  with   perfect  composure.     Mercenary  ad- 
vantages, never  much  considered  by  him,  seemed 
at  this  moment,  when  the  cherished  object  of  his 
heart  was  just  secured,  of  less  concern  than  ever. 
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Tlie  evening  flew  away  on  noiseless  wings ;  and 
when  Mr.  Russell  at  length  quitted  the  White 
Cottage,  he  was  almost  thankful  to  find  himself 
alone,  that  he  might  convince  himself  he  really 
was  awake  and  in  his  senses.  How  brightly 
shone  the  moon  as  he  returned  !  How  distinctly 
gleamed  the  White  Cottage  as  he  paused  to  look 
down  on  it  fi'om  the  hill,  and  thought  on  the 
treasure  it  contained  !  He  went  to  bed,  but  found, 
that,  for  this  night,  Hannah  had  murdered  sleep. 
If  we  pursue  her  midnight  reveries,  we  may  na- 
turally imagine  them  equally  sweet  and  unalloyed, 
though  less  rapturous  in  excess;  equally  satis- 
fied with  the  present,  and  channed  with  the 
smiling  promise  of  the  future : 

"  Till,  like  a  shutting  flower,  her  senses  close, 
And  on  her  lies  the  beauty  of  repose."  * 

During  Mrs.  Wellford's  stay  at  Summerfield, 
her  time  was  fully  occupied  in  settling  her  affairs, 
taking  an  inventory  of  furniture  and  fixtures, 
packing  up  clothes  and  books,  giving  away  sun- 
dry articles  of  household  use  to  her  poor  neigh- 
bours, and  looking  out  for  a  tenant.  The  latter 
was  found  sooner  than  might  have  been  expected. 
A  brother  of  Mrs.  Greenway's,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
navy,  had  just  come  to  England,  and  wished  to 

*  Robert  Montgomery. 
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secure  a  ftimished  residence  for  the  summer  and 
autumn  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  sister.  This 
was  very  convenient.  Mrs.  Wellford  did  not  wish 
to  let  the  cottage  for  a  long  term,  because,  in  the 
event  of  Matthew's  settling  in  Summerfield,  it 
might  be  a  desirable  home  for  him.  Mrs.  Green- 
way  settled  the  whole  affair  between  the  parties : 
the  terms  were  cheap,  the  cow,  pigs,  and  poultry 
were  to  be  taken  care  of,  Betty  was  to  remain, 
and  every  thing  was  arranged  comfortably  on  both 
sides.  Betty  had  been  sadly  cut  up  at  the  thought 
of  Mrs.  Wellford's  having  no  fiuther  occasion  for 
her,  and  was  frequently  to  be  seen  conveying  the 
comer  of  her  apron  to  her  eyes;  but  the  arrange- 
ment that  she  was  to  remain  in  the  house,  and  the 
hope  that  Mr.  Matthew  might  hereafter  commence 
housekeeping  in  it,  gave  her  some  consolation; 
and  Mrs.  Wellford  completed  the  recovery  of  her 
spirits  by  telling  her  as  a  great  secret  that  it  was 
probable  Miss  Hannah  and  Mr.  Russell  would  be 
married  to  one  another  before  the  summer  was  out. 
Betty's  face  beamed  with  delight,  though  she  said 
she  was  not  much  surprised,  for  Mr.  Russell's 
calling  every  day  to  enquire  had  made  her  think 
there  was  something  in  it.  This  secret  was  not 
long  in  travelling  to  the  shop,  where  it  was  com- 
municated to  the  housemaids  of  Lady  Worral, 
Mrs.  Good,  and  Mrs.  Greenway,   who  of  course 
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carried  it  to  their  mistresses.  ~  The  only  person 
offended  at  the  medium  of  communication  was 
Lady  Worral,  who  felt  much  hurt  that  Hannah, 
who  had  called  on  her  in  the  morning,  should 
have  left  such  an  interesting  fact  to  be  brought  her 
by  the  servants.  She  would  not  condescend  to 
display  any  surprise  at  Sally's  information,  drily 
answering  her  with  "  Well,  what  of  that?  Who 
is  surprised }  Where's  the  mighty  news  ?"  In  the 
course  of  the  morning,  however,  she  sent  to  tell 
Hannah  that  she  wanted  to  speak  to  her. 

"  So,  Hannah !"  said  her  ladyship,  as  soon  as 
s-he  entered,  "  you  are  come,  are  you?  Tate 
your  work  down  stairs,  Sally,"  said  she,  looking 
over  her  shoulder  towards  her  maid,  who  had 
hoped  to  remain  unnoticed  and  forgotten  in  the 
dressing-room  window.  "  Go  dowTi,  I  say,  and 
take  your  thimble  and  scissors  and  all  your  things 
with  you,  that  you  need  not  be  fidgeting  in  and 
out  all  the  while  Miss  Wellford  is  with  me.  Shut 
the  door  after  you.  So,  Hannah,"  recommenced 
her  ladyship  as  soon  as  Sally  was  fairly  out  of 
hearing,  "  you  don't  treat  me  with  confidence,  I 
find,  after  all  that  I  have  done  for  you." 

"  Madam — ?"  said  Hannah,  colouring  with  a 
presentiment  of  what  was  to  follow. 

"  No,  Hannah,  I  must  say  I  don't  think  I  have 
deserved  this  of  you.     I,  who  have  been  a  grand- 
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mother,  as  I  may  say,  to  every  one  of  you.  Your 
aunt  Parkinson,  with  all  her  money,  was  but  a 
poor  friend  to  your  family,  compared  with  what 
I  have  been.  She  hated  and  scorned  you  all  her 
life,  and  only  left  you  a  few  thousand  pounds 
when  she  could  make  no  use  of  them  herself. 
Whereas  I  have  taken  your  mother  by  the  hand 
ever  since  she  came  to  Summerfield,  a  poor  igno- 
rant young  creature,  abandoned  by  her  friends, 
without  experience  or  management — always  ready 
with  assistance,  always  ready  with  advice — no- 
thing could  equal  the  gratitude  of  your  poor  fa- 
ther; and  since  his  death,  I  am  sure  I  have  re- 
garded his  children  as  sons  and  daughters — " 

"  Indeed,  ma'am,   we    can   never   repay   your 
kindness." 

"  Yes,  child,  you  mighty  by  confidence.  Why 
do  you  leave  me  to  hear  what  most  nearly  con- 
cerns you,  through  the  idle  gossips  at  the  shop  ?" 
"  The  shop !"  exclaimed  Hannah  in  alarm. 
"  Oh  ay!"  rephed  Lady  Worral,  maliciously 
smiling.  "  There  is  nothing  talked  of  there  but 
that  you  are  to  be  man-ied  to  Mr.  Russell.  But  is 
it  true.?" 

Hannah  acknowledged  that  it  was. 
",  Then  I  must  say  I   am  rejoiced  to  hear  it," 
cried  Lady  Worral.     Rising  from  her  chair  with  a 
little  difficulty,  she  bestowed  on  Hannah  a  hearty 
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kiss.     Hannah  was  much  affected  by  this  demon- 
stration of  tenderness. 

"  You  were  right,  ma'am,"  said  she,  "  you  had 
reason  to  be  displeased  with  us ;  but  I  could  not 
summon  up  coiu'age  to  tell  you,  and  thought  it 
would  come  better  from  my  mother  than  myself." 

"  So  it  might  have  done,  but  your  mother,  I 
suppose,  has  been  too  busy  to  come  to  me ;  and 
I  must  say  I  was  vexed  to  hear  it  as  I  did.  But 
nothing  else  vexes  me — it  is  blessed  news,  Han- 
nah !  Mr.  Russell  deserves  you  ;  and  I  would  not 
say  as  much  for  any  other  man  in  the  world.  As 
for  Arthur  Huntley — pshaw  !  You  would  never 
liave  done  together.  1  always  thought  your  mo- 
ther acted  very  foolishly  in  encouraging  Irim;  very 
ibolishly  indeed.  You  may  remember  1  told  you 
my  mind  about  it,  one  day,  at  the  time.  You  did 
not  take  it  kindly  of  me  then,  but  you  see  I  was 
right,  now.  So  long  as  1  thought  he  was  paying 
his  addresses  to  Rosiua,  I  had  nothing  to  say  ; 
though  indeed,  Lewis  Pennington  would  have 
been  a  much  more  proper  match  for  her;  and 
now,  it's  very  lucky  it  never  came  to  any  thing ; 
for  what  should  Arthur  Huntley  do  with  a  girl 
with  ten  thousand  pounds  ?  If  he  had  gone  into 
the  army,  indeed,  as  his  father  and  grandfather 
had  done  before  him,  instead  of  disgi'acing  his 
family,  there  might  have  been  something  to  say 
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for  him ;  but  she  will  do  much  better  for  herself 
now ;  and  I  dare  say,  having  got  among  the  Pen- 
ningtons  again,  will  marry  Lewis  after  all.  Well, 
Hannah,  this  is  good  news.  Your  poor  mother, 
I  dare  say,  is  ready  to  jump  for  joy.  It  must 
have  been  the  wish  of  her  heart  as  well  as  of 
mine.  I  often  thought  how  it  would  end ;  and  when 
Mrs.  Good  said  she  feared  nothing  would  come  of  it, 
over  and  over  again  have  I  said  to  her,  '  Do  but 
have  patience ;  let  them  take  their  own  time — we 
shall  see — we  shall  see.' — You  Juive  taken  your 
own  time,  it  must  be  confessed — ha,  ha,  ha! — 
however,  the  wedding  would  have  been  a  twelve- 
month sooner  if  Mr.  Huntley  had  not  come  in  the 
way,  and  most  haste  is  sometimes  worst  speed. 
Those  that  are  long  making  up  their  minds,  are 
not  likely  to  change  them.  The  vicarage  will 
again  be  to  me  what  it  was  in  your  poor  father's 
time ;  and  let  me  tell  you  that  your  prospects  of 
comfort  there,  are  far  superior  to  what  your  mo- 
ther's were.  The  house  is  in  exceeding  good  re- 
pair and  well  furnished;  you  will  marry  with 
the  approbation  of  your  family,  and  settle  among 
your  old  friends.  You  will  come  and  sit  with 
me  and  make  up  my  whist  table,  and  be  all  to 
me  that  your  mother  was.  And — and  I'll  be  all 
to  you  that  I  was  to  her ! — Not  quite,  though, 
for  I  am  growing  stiff  and  feeble,  and  can't  walk 
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in  and  out  of  the  village  as  well  as  formerlj. 
But,  Hannah,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  am  thinking  of. 
It  is  a  long  way  round  by  the  carriage  road,  but 
I'll  have  a  little  gate  made  in  the  park-paling,  just 
opposite  the  vicai'age.  That  will  make  a  nice 
short  cut,  and  be  very  handy  for  both  of  us.  Yes, 
I  will  speak  to  Collins  about  making  a  little 
gate.  And  another  thing  :  I  shall  give  you  your 
wedding  gown ;  and  likewise  a  pair  of  silver 
candlesticks." 

"When  Hannah  was  able  to  terminate  her  visit, 
she  walked  home  quietly,  for  she  expected  Mr. 
Russell  to  be  waiting  for  her.  Mrs.  Wellford  in- 
sisted on  all  the  packing  up,  &c.,  being  left  to  her- 
self and  Betty ;  and  while  they  were  thus  occu- 
pied, separating  new  things  from  old,  and  debat- 
ing on  what  might  be  taken,  what  left,  and  what 
given  away,  Hannah  was  wandering  with  her 
lover  through  the  pleasant  lanes  and  meadows  of 
Summerfield.  Her  soft  countenance  again  wore 
the  smile  of  timid  happiness  which  it  had  so  often 
given  poor  Mr,  Russell  the  heart-ache  to  witness 
during  the  preceding  autumn ;  and  he  himself, 
now  assured  that  their  hearts  and  interests  were 
inseparable,  displayed  an  exhilaration  of  look  and 
tone  very  different  fiora  his  former  quiet  com- 
posure. Sometimes,  indeed,  his  happiness  took 
an  appearance  of  deep  seriousness  ;   and  this  was 
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wlieii  lie  considered  the  instability  of  all  earthly 
possessions,  and  the  value  of  the  treasure  which 
Providence,  for  wise  and  inscrutable  ends,  might 
even  now  snatch  from  him ;  or  when  he  enhanced 
present  thankfulness  by  reflecting  on  past  suffer- 
ings. It  was  in  one  of  these  moods  that  he  gav(; 
Hannah  a  fuller  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
his  affection  for  her  than  he  had  done  hitherto. 
"  When  I  first  came  to  Summerfield,"  said  he,  "  I 
was  too  poor  to  marry ;  nor  had  I  ever  met  with 
any  one  particularly  possessed  of  the  qualities  and 
graces  capable  of  attracting  me.  Books  made  my 
little  world;  and  I  had  sketched  out  a  plan  of 
scholar-like,  bachelor  retirement  which  1  now 
think  had  rather  a  tendency  to  indolence  and 
selfishness.  However,  I  still  sought  for  relaxa- 
tion in  society ;  but  though  we  certainly  live  in 
as  honest-hearted  and  guileless  a  neighbourhood 
as  can  easily  be  found,  I  had  few  whom  I  fan- 
cied congenial  associates.  Your  mother  seemed 
to  me  to  combine  the  most  cultivated  intellect 
with  the  greatest  delicacy  of  feeling,  of  any  one 
in  Summerfield ;  and  I  took  pleasure  in  seeing 
you,  as  a  very  young  girl,  improve  in  the  same 
graces  of  heart  and  understanding.  I  began  to 
take  interest  in  assisting  the  developement  of 
youi-  mind,  and  became   attached  to    my   pupil. 
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I  loved  to  watch  the  silent   mtelHg-ence  of  your 
countenance   while    we  were    discussing    books, 
characters,  and   feelings,   and   to    see   your  eyes 
brighten    whenever    we    met.       Yes,    Hannah," 
continued  he  laughing,  "at  fourteen,  it  was  cer- 
tainly you   who  coiurted   me.      I   recollect   your 
tone  of  disappointment  in  once  saying,  *  You  did 
not  come,  yesterday.'     Still,  it  was  long  before  the 
sentiment,  and  still  longer  before  the  suspicion,  of 
love  entered  my  mind:  I  saw  you  daily  growing 
in  beauty  and  intellect,    without   fathoming   the 
deptli  of  my  interest  in  you.     When,   at  length, 
the  conviction  struck  me  that  I  loved  you,  I  was 
startled  at  the  difference  between  us  in  age,  and 
the  improbability  that   you  would  ever  feel  any 
warmer  sentiment  for  me  than  respect.     Yet  the 
field   was   open   before   me;    I  had  no   compe- 
titors:   you    seemed  to  take  increasing   pleasure 
in  my  society,  and  I  became  bold  enough  to  think 
that  at  some  future  time,    you  might   be  mine. 
Still  I  delayed  displaying  any  warmth  of  manner, 
dreading  a  repulse,  and  the  probable  loss  of  our 
daily  unrestrained  and  delightfid  intercourse.     As 
you   gi'ew  older,    I   trusted   that  your  views   of 
domestic  happiness  would  become  more  sober  and 
more  likely  to  be  answered  by  my  fervent  attach- 
ment.    Thus  I  let  time  slip  by;  and  then  cama 
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Huntley  to  banish  the  tranquilhty  of  both.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  uncommonly  foolish  and  imprudent 
of  me  to  introduce  him  to  you;  but  I  thought  of 
him  only  as  the  amusement  of  the  moment;  and 
who  could  have  foretold  his  settling  himself  in  the 
neighbourhood?  I  certainly  was  aware  of  his 
admiration  of  your  countenance  from  the  first,  but 
little  supposed  it  to  be  more  than  an  artist's  mo- 
mentary enthusiasm.  My  heart  first  misgave  me 
when  I  found  him  introduced  at  Lady  Worral's. 
Do  you  remember  that  evening  ? " 

"  Perfectly,"  said  Hannah,  "  and  your  express- 
ing regret  to  me  that  you  had  introducjed  Mr. 
Huntley  to  us  without  having  sufficiently  ascer- 
tained his  character." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Russell,  "  and  I  remember 
your  ingenuous  answer — '  There  is  no  fear  of 
Rosina.'  Thai  convinced  me  that  there  was  no 
fear  of  yourself.  You  were  undazzled  by  his 
shining  talents ;  and  I  was  not  answerable  for  the 
consequences  of  his  admiration  on  himself.  How- 
ever, 1  was  sufficiently  punished,  even  before  you 
learnt  to  feel  interest  in  him.  Rosina  was  capti- 
vated by  his  fascinating  manners,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  the  ruin  of  poor  Lewis's  happiness. 
I  was  sincerely  sorry  for  it :  however,  as  I  believed 
Huntley  really  attached  to  your  sister,  I  threw  no 
blame  on  him.     But  Lewis,  with  greater  penetra- 
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tion,  ascertained  that  his  attachment  was  to  you, 
and  warned  me  of  a  rival.  I  was  blind  to  the 
truth,  and  continued  so  for  some  time;  but  when 
at  length  it  flashed  on  me, — oh  Hannah!  how 
bitter  were  my  feelings !  However,  1  had  self- 
denial  enough  to  abstain  from  interference,  till  I 
became  convinced  that  Huntley  was  unworthy  of 
you.  Then,  at  length,  I  spoke,  at  the  risk  of 
making  you  hate  me;  which  I  believe,  Hannah, 
you  did,  cordially,  for  the  time." 

"  That  is  much  too  strong  a  word,"  said  Han- 
nah with  a  smile. 

"  Like  most  young  ladies,"  continued  Mr. 
Russell,  "  you  chose  to  take  your  own  way. 
Then  came  that  poor  young  man's  illness;  and 
then,  as  I  sat  beside  his  bed  and  heard  liis 
frequent  utterance  of  your  name,  my  heart  became 
oppressed  with  compassion,  and  I  resolved  to 
make  him,  if  possible,  worthy  of  you.  But  that 
was  no  easy  task.  He  had  a  thorough  distaste 
for  serious  argument  or  reflection,  and  his  illness 
did  not  seem  to  have  made  his  heart  much  more 
susceptible  of  religious  feeling.  There  was  little 
or  no  gratitude  to  heaven  for  his  recovery;  his 
only  thought  was  how  soon  he  should  see  you. 
What  took  place  afterwards,  you  only  know.  I 
must  own  that  when  I  found  Huntley  was  pre- 
paring to  quit  Summerfield,  a  ray  of  liope  darted 
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across  my  mind.  But  that  was  quietly  dissipated 
by  your  unyielding  dejection;  and  I  acquired  the 
painful  belief  that  your  mind  would  never  suffi- 
ciently recover  to  admit  a  second  attachment. 
Time  at  length  seemed  to  restore  your  tranquillity, 
but  just  as  I  was  beginning  to  hail  your  improved 
health  and  spirits,  you  accompanied  Lady  Worral 
to  town,  and  I  was  convinced  that  by  some  means 
or  other,  your  intimacy  with  Huntley  would  be 
renewed." 

"  You  were  a  very  ingenious  self-tormentor," 
said  Hannah. 

"  Should  I  be  a  lover  if  I  were  not } "  said  Mr. 
Russell.  "  However,  Hannah,  now  that  I  have 
your  own  word  to  rely  on,  I  bid  eternal  farewell 
to  jealousy,  and  yield  myself  to 

"  Such  a  sacred  and  home-felt  delight, 
Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss," 

as  I  never  felt  till  now.  Can  I  use  the  word 
sober  yet,  with  propriety,  do  you  think .? "  added 
he,  laughing. 

Ten  days  quickly  passed.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  Mrs.  Wellford's  final  ari'angements  were 
made ;  and  as  the  lieutenant  and  his  family  were 
eager  to  take  possession  of  the  White  Cottage,  she 
now  proposed  returning  to  Park  Place.  Many 
regrets  were  expressed  and  some  tears,  not  con- 
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jured  up  for  stage  effect,  were  shed,  when  she 
paid  farewell  visits  to  the  cottagers  who  had  for 
so  many  years  shared  her  sympathy  and  enjoyed 
her  unostentatious  bounty.  It  was  a  matter  of 
great  consolation,  however,  to  hear  that  Miss 
Hannah  would  in  a  few  months  retm-n  to  Sum- 
merfield  for  good ;  and  Henry  Neale's  pale  face 
flushed  with  delight  when  he  heard  that  she  was 
indeed  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Russell.  Much  cor- 
dial regret  and  affection  was  likewise  expressed 
in  a  higher  circle.  Lady  Worrai  declared  that 
nothing  could  mal<e  up  to  her  for  the  loss  of  Mrs. 
Wellford  but  the  certainty  that  her  dear  daughter 
would  soon  supply  her  place :  the  Goods,  Green- 
ways,  and  Hollands  parted  from  her  with  equal 
concern.  Matthew  having  now  fully  satisfied 
himself  that  he  wished  to  enter  into  pailnership 
with  Mr.  Good,  had  authorized  his  mother  to 
sound  his  inclinations ;  and  as  Mr.  Good's  busi- 
ness w  as  now  really  more  than  he  could  well  at- 
tend to  himself,  he  was  very  glad  to  accept  the 
liberal  proposals  made  by  the  young  pupil,  of 
whom  he  had  always  thought  highly. 

Betty  held  up  bravely  to  the  last,  till  the  tra- 
vellers fairly  drove  off:  she  then  burst  into  a 
hearty  fit  of  tears,  which  were  only  checked  by 
Mr.  Russell's  inviting  her  to  drink  tea  with  Mar/ 
White  at  the  vicarage.     He  himself  was  rather 
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low-spirited  at  the  parting,  though  he  had  re- 
solved to  follow  Hannah  as  soon  as  he  could  pre- 
vail on  a  friend  to  do  his  duty  at  Summerfield  for 
a  Sunday  or  two.  He  could  not,  however,  reflect 
on  all  that  had  passed  within  the  last  fortnight, 
and  yet  be  desponding  or  ungrateful. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

AN  EVENING  AT  THE  RECTORY. 

Mr.  Parkinson  was  beginning  to  recover  his 
spirits  "  as  well  as  could  be  expected;" — that  is 
to  say,  he  daily  read  the  papers,  talked  to  his 
bailiff,  walked  or  rode  about  his  estate,  now  and 
then  hummed  a  httle  tune  as  he  changed  his  boots 
for  his  slippers,  took  his  regular  nap  after  dinner, 
and  played  backgammon  in  the  evening.  He 
still  assumed  a  grave,  thoughtful  face  when  he 
spoke  of  "  poor  Mrs.  Parkinson,"  and  heaved  a 
deep  sigh.  The  feeling  phrase  "  poor  Mrs.  Park- 
inson" was  continued  to  his  dying  day;  but  he 
gi-adually  abandoned  the  sigh. 

Mr.  Parkinson  was  not,  indeed,  one  of  those 
beuigs  who  can  stand  alone  in  the  world.  He 
wanted  a  companion,  to  talk  to  him,  to  enliven 
him,  even  to  scold  him,  if  nothing  better  was  to 
be  had  ;  and  as  he  had  grown  used  to  his  wife'.s 
peevish  temper,  he  would  really  have  derived  much 
inconvenience  from  her  loss,  had  it  not  been  so 
excellently  supplied  by  the  family  of  her  sister. 
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Whether  Mrs.  Parkmson  would  have  been  bene- 
volent enough  to  have  provided  so  well  for  her 
husband's  comforts,  if  she  could  have  foreseen  how 
far  his  heart  would  be  from  breaking,  is  iiTelevant 
to  the  purpose.  Certain  it  is  that  there  had  never 
seemed  a  greater  chance  of  his  enjoying  perfect 
happiness.  Rosina  was  admirably  adapted  to  fill 
the  vacant  place  in  his  heart.  Her  voice,  remark- 
ably sweet,  could  always  convey  each  syllable  of 
its  utterance  to  his  ear,  in  spite  of  his  deafness  ; 
while  the  lower  tones  of  her  mother  and  sister 
sometimes  escaped  him.  Her  liveliness  kept  his 
mind  awake  and  amused ;  her  sweet  temper  and 
attention  to  his  wishes  and  comforts  had  the  ad- 
ditional charm  of  novelty  to  recommend  them. 
She  learned  to  play  backgammon  on  purpose  to 
please  him,  accompanied  him  in  his  walks,  enter- 
ed with  interest  into  his  farming  concerns,  collect- 
ed the  news  of  the  village  for  his  amusement,  and 
sang  and  played  sprightly  airs  while  lie  indulged 
in  "  indolent  vacuity  of  thought."  Her  society  be- 
coming daily  more  indispensable  to  him,  her  uncle 
began  to  consider  whether  there  were  any  occa- 
sion for  his  being  deprived  of  it  during  his  morn- 
ing rides ;  and  at  length  actually  bought  a  very 
pretty  lady's  horse  for  her  express  use.  Rosina 
was  delighted  with  this  new  acquisition  ;  and  as 
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she  had  little  fear,  she  soon  became  a  good  horse- 
woman. 

In  the  meantime,  Mrs.  Wellford  and  Hannah 
had  returned  from  Summerfield.  Rosina  was  re- 
joiced to  hear  that  Mr.  Russell  was  accepted;  and 
longed  for  the  period  of  his  arrival  at  Stoke 
Barton.  Mr.  Parkinson  was  duly  informed  by 
Mrs.  Wellford  of  her  daughter's  engagement,  and 
seemed  a  little  startled  by  it,  but  expressed  sincere 
pleasure,  and  begged  that  Mr.  Russell  might  be 
invited  to  Park  Place.  Of  com'se,  the  lovers  cor- 
responded ;  and  Mr.  Russell  could  be  even  more 
eloquent  on  paper  than  in  speech  ;  but  Hannah's 
letters,  calm  and  temperate  like  her  usual  self, 
only  half  satisfied  him.  Hannah  had  not,  like 
Rosina,  the  art  of  painting  every  feeling  of  the 
moment,  nor  the  girlish  inconsideration  which  laid 
her  heart  completely  open  to  view.  She  timidly 
considered  and  re-considered  her  expressions,  fear- 
ful of  saying  too  much,  till  they  lost  the  glow  and 
fluency  which  would  have  been  imj)arted  by  the  pen 
of  a  ready  writer.  Mr.  Russell  felt,  and  yet  was 
vexed  ^yith  himself  for  feeUng  discontented  with 
the  even-toned,  neatly  expressed,  beautifully  writ- 
ten answers  to  his  impassioned  letters ;  he  was 
even  almost  angry  with  Hannah  for  mending  her 
pens  so  carefully,  and  erasing  any  ill-chosen  word 
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with  her  penknife,  instead  of  hastily  drawing  a 
line  through  it.  However,  he  only  became  the 
more  anxious  to  terminate  their  conespondence 
by  procuring  a  supply  for  his  absence  as  soon  as 
possible,  tluit  he  might  be  able  to  read  again  on 
her  countenance,  the  expression  of  deep  happi- 
ness which  she  could  not  trust  herself  to  speak  : 
and  in  less  than  three  weeks  after  their  separation, 
he  gladly  wrote  to  tell  her  that  Dr.  Black's 
yomiger  brother,  who  had  just  taken  orders,  would 
perform  duty  for  him,  the  two  Sundays  after  the 
next,  which  would  enable  him  to  start  for  Stoke 
Barton  on  Monday,  and  remain  there  nearly  three 
weeks.  He  added,  that  having  borrowed  a  horse, 
he  meant  to  make  use  of  it  on  his  journey,  which 
would  be  infinitely  pleasanter  than  travelling  in 
the  stage. 

"  Hannah  seems  quite  satisfied  with  the  ar- 
rangement," said  Rosina,  laughing,  when  she  had 
related  it  to  her  mother. 

"  And  pray,  what  may  be  your  objection  to  it?" 
inquired  Mrs.  Wellford. 

"  Oh  mamma !  Mr.  Russell  is  one  of  the  best 
creatures  in  the  world;  but  only  think  of  a  lover 
voluntarily  travelling  twice  as  slowly  as  necessary ! 
He  ought  to  wish  to  fly  '  swift  as  the  sparkle  of  a 
glancing  star!'" 
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"  You  are  too  hard  on  hhii,  Rosina.  He  will 
be  very  little  longer  on  the  road,  and  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  admiring  the  beauty  of  the  coun- 
try.-' 

"  Yes,  I  dare  say  that  is  what  he  promises  him- 
self!  If  he  were  my  lover,  I  hope  he  would  think 
only  of  the  earliest  opportunity  of  admiring  me ! 
I  can  fancy  I  see  the  dear  good  man  drawing  up 
his  horse  on  the  brow  of  some  hill  to  enjoy  the 
prospect,  or  inhale,  as  he  says,  the  luxury  of  un- 
expected sweets;  quite  forgetful  that  Hannah  is 
mean  while  enduring  all  the  torments  of  expect- 
ation, till  at  length,  after  musing  in  a  kind  of 
dream  for  about  half  an  hour,  during  which  time 
he  has  made  a  thousand  speculations  about  the 
weather,  the  soil,  and  the  crops,  he  is  reminded 
that  we  may  be  waiting  dinner  for  him  by  the 
consciousness  that  he  is — very  hungry!" 

"  And  a  very  natural  consequence  of  a  forty 
miles'  ride.  Pray,  does  Hannah  favour  you  with 
a  sight  of  his  letters  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,  though  I  long  to  know  what 
hand  he  makes  at  a  love-letter, — whether  he  gives 
extracts  from  his  own  sermons,  or  criticizes  new 
publications,  or  tells  her  Mr.  Holland's  opinion  of 
the  season." 

"  Then,  since  you  are  not  admitted  to  a  parti- 
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cipation  of  his  communications,  allow  me  to  hint 
that  you  will  find  Mr.  Russell  a  very  different  lover 
from  what  you  suppose  him." 

**  Oh,  mamma,  this  affair  of  the  journey  shews 
that  he  is  exactly  the  same  as  ever !" 

"  But  he  wishes  to  bring  his  horse." 

"  He  might  have  sent  that." 

"  At  any  rate,  Rosina,"  said  Mrs.  Wellford, 
laughing,  "  you  must  allow  that  a  lover  is  more 
at  liberty  to  pursue  his  refined  cogitations,  riding 
at  will,  through  solitary  lanes  and  by-paths,  tlian 
stuffed  into  a  six-inside  coach  with  talkative  pas- 
sengers and  perhaps  a  crying  child." 

"  Yes,  mamma,  you  have  now  made  the  best 
excuse  for  him  which  the  case  allows ;  so  we  will 
indulge  in  the  pleasing  hope  that  you  have  guessed 
his  real  reason  for  travelling  on  horseback,  till  we 
are  forced  to  abandon  it  for  some  less  romantic 
conviction." 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Pennington  were  much  pleased  to 
hear  of  the  intended  marriage.  Mr.  Russell  was 
an  old  fi'iend  and  favourite,  and  they  were  glad 
that  they  should  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  re- 
newing their  intimacy  with  him.  Marianne  had 
no  very  distinct  recollection  of  him,  and  applied 
to  Rosina  for  his  description. 

"  He  is  a  person  whom  it  is  impossible  not  to 
like,"  said  Rosina,  "  and  though  not  what  /  call 
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very  young,  I  think  he  looks  no  older  now  than 
he  did  when  he  first  caiiie  to  Summerfield.  He  is 
not  quite  so  tall  as  Lewis,  but  of  a  good  height 
notwithstanding;  with  a  very  gentlemanly  air, 
though  not  the  least  of  a  dandy  in  dress  or  man- 
ner ;  and  with  dark  eyes  that  seem  to  smile  as  they 
look  at  you.  Then,  he  is  so  beloved  by  the  poor, 
and  reads  aloud  so  beautifully !  To  hear  him  read 
some  of  the  denunciations  of  Ezekiel  is  quite  aw- 
ful; and  then  again  he  will  give  such  expression 
to  some  little  foolish  ballad  of  Wordsworth's  as  to 
draw  tears  from  your  eyes.  Such  a  knack  he  has, 
too,  of  seeing  into  all  your  little  whims  and  weak- 
nesses !  yet  no  one  can  be  more  perfectly  good- 
natured.  Lady  Byron,  j^ou  know,  said  to  her 
husband  when  she  had  been  noticing  his  remark- 
ably high  spirits,  '  And  yet,  Byron,  you  are,  at 
heart,  the  most  melancholy  of  mortals.'  Now  Mr. 
Russell  is  precisely  the  reverse.  To  see  and  hear 
him,  you  might  often  think  him  quite  staid  and 
grave;  and  yet,  at  heart  he  is  extremely  cheei-ful. 
Do  you  begin  to  see  him  ?" 

"  Distinctly,"  said  Marianne. 

But  when  Monday  and  Tuesday  came,  Rosina 
found  she  had  not  given  the  finishing  touches  to 
her  description,  "  Oh,  my  dear  Marianne  !"  cried 
she,  running  towards  her  friend  as  she  met  her  in 
the  grounds   on   Tuesday  afternoon,  "  you  must 
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wipe  out  of  your  memory  all  that  I  told  you  about 
Mr.  Russell's  gravity  and  composure,  or  when  you 
see  him,  you  will  say  I  am  a  bad  hand  at  drawing 
likenesses.  I  never  knew  a  man  so  altered  in  my 
life !  His  face  wears  a  perpetual  smile ;  and  I 
verily  believe,  if  it  were  not  out  of  respect  to  his 
cloth,  he  would  break  forth  into  singing !  His 
eyes,  like  Gertrude's,  '  seem  to  love  whate'er  they 
look  upon,'  and  instead  of  being  wholly  and  self- 
ishly engrossed  with  Hannah,  he  makes  himself 
agreeable  to  every  one  in  the  house.  The  smile  of 
happiness  certainly  makes  a  man  look  ten  years 
younger  than  the  smile  of  benevolence.  They  are 
now  gone  out  for  a  ride.  Mr.  Russell  brought  a 
horse  with  him,  and  1  have  once  or  twice  per- 
suaded Hannah  to  mount  my  gentle  little  Ariel. 
She  is  rather  a  timid  rider,  but  Mr.  Russell  pro- 
mised to  take  great  care  of  her,  and  I  don't  im- 
agine they  will  often  go  out  of  a  walk. — How- 
ever, if  they  remain  out  much  longer,  I  shall  be- 
gin to  fear  she  has  been  thrown.  Hark!  do  not 
I  hear  the  sound  of  horses'  feet  ?  Yes,  here  they 
come,  and  Hannah  is  actually  cantering ! " 

Marianne  had  come  to  invite  the  whole  family 
to  drink  tea  in  a  quiet  way  at  the  rectory.  Mr. 
Parkinson  excused  himself,  on  the  plea  of  low 
spirits,  and  Mrs.  Wellford  remained  at  home  to 
keep   him  company ;  but  the  two  girls  and  Mr. 
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Russell  gladly  availed    themselves  of  the    invita- 
tion. 

It  was  now  July,  and  the  weather  as  delight- 
ful as  lovers  of  green  lands  and  cool  woodlands 
could  desire.  Mr.  Russell  had  not  taken  so  long 
a  holiday  for  many  yeai'S :  and  though  the  lux- 
luious  ease  he  possessed  at  the  vicarage  might 
be  judged  by  some,  a  perpetual  holiday,  still  ease 
enjoyed  by  the  solitary  student,  and  ease  enjoyed 
by  a  lover  at  the  side  of  his  mistress,  are  widely 
different  tilings.  It  was  now  positively  settled 
that  the  wedding  should  take  place  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  mourning  for  Mrs.  Parkinson, 
that  is  to  say,  early  in  September.  Hannah  could 
not  reasonably  plead  any  cause  for  longer  delay : 
she  needed  no  proof  of  her  lover's  character,  or 
the  durability  of  his  affection ;  there  were  no  very 
complicated  settlements  to  be  drawn  up,  no  very 
tedious  preparations  to  allow  for — the  wedding 
gown  was  promised.  Dr.  Pennington  was  ready 
to  perfomi  the  ceremony,  and  Rosina  and  Mari- 
anne to  act  as  bridesmaids.  Mr.  Russell  only 
wished  that  Lewis  had  been  at  home  to  play 
bridegroom's  man ;  but  he  had,  years  ago,  made 
a  half  joking  promise  to  call  on  Frank  Russell 
to  perform  that  character,  if  there  should  ever  be 
need  of  it,  and  there  was  no  knowing  whether 
Frank  might  not  remind  him  of  the  agreement. 
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Isabella  and  Sophy  were  now  at  home,  and 
made  the  rectory  much  gayer  than  it  had  been 
in  their  absence.  There  were  now  repeated  visit- 
ings  with  the  Hookes  and  Sewards,  and  invita- 
tions to  Sir  Robert  Bosanquet ;  novels  were  seen 
lying  on  the  table,  Sophy  was  to  be  heard  sol- 
fa-ing  as  soon  as  you  entered  the  garden  gate ; 
and  Mrs.  Pennington  and  Marianne,  under  the 
direction  of  Isabella,  appeared  in  much  smarter 
dress.  So  beneficial  a  change  may  be  made  by 
young  ladies  who  annually  visit  London!  The 
Wellfords  were  found  to  be  very  agreeable  neigh- 
bours. Without  the  formality  of  regular  invita- 
tions, detached  portions  of  either  family  caUed  on 
each  other  whenever  it  suited  themselves,  whether 
after  breakfast,  after  dinner,  or  after  tea.  On  one 
of  these  occasions.  Dr.  Pennington  rallied  Han- 
nah on  her  attachment  to  Summerfield,  and  ex- 
torted fi-om  her  an  acknowledgement  that  if  Stoke 
Barton  were  inferior  in  point  of  scenery,  it  was 
superior  in  society.  Hannah  loved  every  living 
being  in  Summerfield,  but,  even  taking  her  favour- 
ite Good  into  account,  she  could  not,  in  sober 
earnest,  maintain  that  Summerfield  had  any  fa- 
mily to  compare  with  the  Penningtons ;  nor  were 
there  any  of  the  same  class  with  the  Olds,  the 
Sewards,  and  the  Hookes.     Mademoiselle  Mackau 
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and  Clara  accompanied  Hannah,  Rosina,  and  Mr. 
Russell  on  their  return  "home,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  back  some  review  or  magazine  which 
had  been  lent  to  Mr.  Parkinson;  and  Marianne 
lingering  to  look  after  them  at  the  gate,  regretted 
to  Sophy  that  they  would  not  stay  to  tea. 

"  Yes,  it  was  a  pity,"  said  Sophy,  carelessly, 
"  but  you  know  this  is  Mr.  Russell's  last  day  but 
one,  and  we  coidd  hardly  expect  him  to  give  it 
up  to  us.  Here  comes  a  stage  or  carriage  of 
some  sort,  Marianne.  Don't  be  seen  leaning 
over  the  gate." 

Marianne,  however,  had  just  sufficient  curiosity 
to  maintain  her  station  long  enough  to  see  whe- 
ther it  were  a  travelling  carriage  or  a  retmn  post- 
chaise  approaching  so  rapidly.  As  it  whirled 
round  the  angle  of  the  road,  she  caught  sight  of  a 
face  at  the  window.  "  Sophy ! "  cried  she,  "  1  do 
think  it  is  Frederick  Ponsonby!  No!"  she  ex- 
claimed, taking  another  look,  "  it  is  Lewis ! " 

Sophy  clapped  her  hands  and  ran  towards  the 
house.  Marianne  waited  to  hold  open  the  gate 
for  the  chaise,  exchanging,  as  she  did  so,  a  glad 
look  of  recognition  with  her  brother,  and  then 
followed  her  example.  Quickly  as  she  flew  over 
the  lawn,  however,  Lewis  had  sprung  out  and 
met  his  father  and  mother  in  the  hall,  before  she 
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arrived,  quite  breathless,  and  unable  to  welcome 
him  otherwise  than  by  throwing  her  arms  round 
his  neck. 

"  My  dear  little  sister!"  cried  he. 
"  Dear,  dear  Lewis !   Who  would  have  thought 
of  expecting  you  ?     Why  did  not  you  write  ? " 

"  Simply  because  I  knew  my  dear  mother's 
fear  of  steam- boats,  and  therefore  thought  it  best 
not  to  let  her  know  I  had  entered  one  till  it  had 
safely  landed  me  on  British  ground.  But  let  us 
go  into  the  parlour."  And  as  he  followed  his  fa- 
ther and  mother,  with  Marianne  hanging  on  his 
arm,  Lewis  spoke  kindly  to  several  of  the  ser- 
vants who  had  hunied  into  the  hall  for  the  chance 
of  a  passing  word. 

"  '  Sweet,  sweet  home  !  * "  cried  he,  as  he  sat 
down  by  his  mother. 

"  How  sunburnt  he  is ! "  exclaimed  Isabella. 
"  He  looks   uncommonly  well,"  said  his  mo- 
ther.    "  Ring  for  tea,  Marianne.    Lewis  must  be 
tired—" 

"  Tired !  not  at  all,  I  assure  you.  I  slept  last 
night  at  the  Ponsonbys'.  Caroline  is  in  excellent 
health  and  spirits,  though  I  think  she  wants  a 
little  country  air  to  repair  the  ravages  made  by 
a  spring  campaign." 

"  And  pray,  Lewis,"  said  the  doctor,  "  how  far , 
did  you  go }    To  Naples  ? " 

VOL.  III.  K 
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"Yes,  sir,  and  there,  oddiy  enough,  I  fell  in 
with  the  Wentworths,  which  made  it  very  plea- 
sant for  me.  We  went  up  Vesuvius  together. 
And  at  Terracina  I  passed  Ned  Fishlake  on  the 
rqad.  Only  think  of  Jus  making  the  grand  tour ! 
He  used  to  be  always  wishing  to  coach  a  man 
during  ilie  long,  and  now,  I  suppose,  his  turn 
has  come  to  be  coached.  There  does  not  seem  to 
be  much  refrenchment  going  on  among  the  Went- 
worths. They  live  in  a  very  showy  manner  at 
Naples.  There  is  an  odd  little  German  baron 
who  goes  about  with  them  every  where — 1  don't 
know  whether  he  is  engaged  to  Louisa. — But  where 
are  Clara  and  G  eorge  ? " 

"  They  have  walked  home  with  Rosina,"  began 
Sophy.     "Oh  Lewis!—" 

"  Oh  Lewds!"  interrupted  Marianne,  "  such 
news !     Who  do  you  think  is  at  Park  Place  ? " 

"  Who  ? "  said  he,  colouring. 

"  Rosina ! " 

«No?— " 

"  There  was  a  start  for  you ! "  cried  Isabella, 
laughing  and  looking  at  her  father. 

"  Yes,  indeed!"  continued  Mariainie,  "  Mrs. 
Parkinson  has  died  and  left  her  a  fortune.  Are 
you  not  surprised  ? " 

"  Very  much,"  said  Lewis,  looking  grave. 

"  And  she  is  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  county," 
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said  Sophy.  "  That  will  be  a  good  speculation 
for  you  now,  Lewis ! " 

"A  good  what,  Sophy?"  said  he,  evidently 
hurt. 

"  Oh  nonsense ! "  said  Marianne,  "  Sophy  did 
not  mean  to  affront  you,  you  know.  Only  think! 
If  you  had  come  five  minutes  sooner,  you  would 
have  met  Rosina  here !     Are  you  not  sorry  ? " 

"  No." 

"  Ah,  I  can  hardly  believe  you.  And  only 
thmk!  Hannah  is  going  to  be  married  to  Mr. 
Russell." 

"  Is  she?"  cried  Lewis  with  a  joyful  start, 
"  that  is  good  news  indeed !  I  do  not  know  w^hen 
any  thing  has  given  me  so  much  pleasure.  Is 
Hannah  at  Park  Place?" 

"  Yes,  and  Mr.  Russell  too.  Mrs.  Wellford 
lives  there  now." 

"What  changes,  to  be  sure!"  said  Lewis. 
"  How  came  she  to  be  reconciled  to  her  sister  ? " 

"  Oh,  that  was  through  Hannah's  means,  I 
believe,"  said  Mrs.  Pennington,  "  when  she  was  in 
London." 

"  Hannah  in  London  ? " 

"  Yes,  she  went  up  with  that  blind  old  lady—" 

"  Whom  can  you  mean  ? " 

"  Lady  Worral,"  said  Marianne. 

"  Poor  old  lady  Worral !   Her  sight  was  failing 

K  2 
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when  I  was  in  Summerfield.  So  she  is  really 
blind?" 

"  No,  no,  not  now.  She  went  to  town  to  have 
her  eyes  couched.  But,  Lewis,  we  want  to  hear 
all  about  your  travels." 

"  Oh,"  said  he  absently,  "  I  have  scarcely  any 
tiling  to  tell." 

"  Scarcely  any  thing  to  tell!"  repeated  the 
doctor.  "  Why,  now,  here's  a  fellow  hath  been 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  tells  you  'tis  all 
barren ! 

'  Yet  through  the  world  the  blade  has  been, 
To,  see  whatever  could  be  seen,' 

I  expected  it  would  be — *  Oh,  when  I  was  at 
Paris — When  I  was  in  Florence — When  I  was  in 
Rome — Some  kickshaws,  cook,  I  can't  eat  plain 
roast  beef !' — What's  the  use,  sirrah,"  continued  he 
in  mock  anger,  "  of  your  having  run  from  one  end 
of  Europe  to  the  other,  if  you  can't  talk  fine  on 
your  return  home,  and  shew  you've  been  abroad 
to  every  stranger  in  five  minutes  ? " 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Lewis  smiling,  "  my  father 
would  have  me  such  a  travelled  fop  as  that  Cler- 
mont Lynmere,  in  the  novel  you  were  reading, 
Marianne — " 

"  In  the  novel  you  were  reading,  if  you  please, 
Mr.  Lewis.  However,  poor  fellow,  we  won't 
won'y  you  for  any  travellers'  tales  till  you  have 
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had  some  tea  to  refresh  you,  and  time  to  get  over 
your  little  agitation  at  the  news  of — " 

"  Oh  !  here  is  little  Clara  ! "  cried  Lewis,  starting 
up  and  running  towards  her  as  she  sprang  into 
the  room  — "  How  are  you,  my  little  girl  ? — 
George,  my  boy  !  how  do  you  do  ? — Ah  Made- 
moiselle ! " 

"  Mon  cher  monsieur  Lewis,"  cried  she,  "  que 
je  suis  charmee  de  vous  revoir!" 

"  Ma  chere  Mademoiselle,"  responded  Lewis, 
shaking  hands  with  her,  "  que  je  suis  bien  aise  de 
Ventendre !  N'avez  vous  pas  manque  les  mille 
petits  soins,  les  aimables  attentions,  que  je  vous  ai 
toujours  rendu  autrefois?" 

*'  Oh,  pour  cela,  non,"  cried  she  laughing,  "  no 
von  but  you  voult  ask  such  a  question.  But  de 
house  seem  so  different  in  your  absence,  dat  I  ope 
it  vil  nevare  be  so  long  time  vidout  you  again." 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  "  do  not  depend  upon  that. 
Perhaps  my  next  little  trip  may  be  to  America 
or  New  South  Wales.  Will  you  accompany  me, 
Mademoiselle  ? " 

"  Mais — c'est  selon — "  returned  she  gaily. 

"  Ceylon?"  repeated  Lewis,  wilfully  misunder- 
standing her,  "  you  are  rather  out  in  your  geogra- 
phy there.  No,  Mademoiselle,  not  Ceylon,  nor 
Nicobar,  nor  Andaman  either,  but  plain  New 
South  Wales,  or  if  you  like  it  better,  Australia." 
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Mademoiselle  laughed.  "  Mais,  qu'il  est  brun !" 
exclaimed  she,  tm-ning  to  Mrs.  Pennington,  "  How 
he  is  sunbrowned !  Ah  Mr.  Lewis,  vat  vould 
you  have  given  to  be  of  de  party  I  have  just  left ! 
Tink  of  Rosina  Vellfort  having  returned  to  Park 
Place!" 

"  So  I  hear,"  said  Lewis,  "  a  little  more  cream, 
if  you  please,  Rosina — Marianne,  I  mean — I  have 
scalded  my  mouth." 

"  Et  elle  est  plus  belle  que  jamais,"  continued 
Mademoiselle. 

"  Speak  English  if  you  please,  Miss  Mackau," 
said  the  doctor,  "  don't  you  see  that  Lewis  can't 
understand  you  ? " 

"  Quelle  taille  !  Qu'elle  est  fine ! "  pursued  the 
enthusiastic  governess,  "  c'est  une  beaute  par- 
faite!" 

"  By  the  by,  Mademoiselle,"  said  Lewis, 
anxious  to  turn  the  conversation,  "  you  will  never 
guess  the  present  I  bought  for  you  at  Paris." 

"  Ah,  pray  satisfy  my  curiosity,"  said  she. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  a — Nay,  I  must  say  it 
in  French,  for  fear  of  oifending  Sophy's  delicate 
ears. — Ladies  think  a  vulgar  expression  spoken  in 
French  loses  half  its  indelicacy —Que  pensez  vous 
d'un  bonnet  de  nuit  ? " 

"  Ah,  fi  done ! "  cried  Mademoiselle.  The  fact 
was,  that  there  was  a  standing  joke  against  her 
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among  her  pupils,  which  originated  in  her  having 
hastily  appeared  one  night,  on  a  sudden  alarm  of 
fire,  in  a  head  tire  which,  to  speak  in  the  mildest 
terms,  was  hideous.  Her  extreme  attention  to 
the  niceties  of  the  toilette  made  her  a  little  sore  on 
this  point. 

"  Eh  bien  !  Vat  does  it  signify,"  continued  she 
good  huraouredly,  "  if  I  have  von  or  two  ugly 
nightcaps  ?  I  have  long  made  up  my  mind,  an 
hosbond  shall  nevare  see  dem." 

"  Surely,"  said  Lewis,  "  you  are  not  reduced, 
Mademoiselle,  to  find  a  miiTor  in  the  horsepond  ? 
I  should  have  thought  some  clear  placid  stream 
would  have  been  as  useful,  and  more  romantic." 

Having  effectually  turned  the  conversation, 
Lewis  now  began,  in  earnest,  to  give  an  account 
of  his  travels.  He  had  few  adventures,  indeed, 
to  relate,  but  many  impressions ;  few  wonders  of 
nature  and  art  to  describe  that  had  not  been  deli- 
neated by  hundreds  of  travellers  before  him,  but 
many  observations  and  inferences  to  draw  fi'oni 
them,  which  his  affectionate  father  and  mother 
thought  argued  great  improvement  in  his  powers 
of  judgment  and  reflection.  He  had  laughable 
little  every-day  occurfences,  too,  in  store  for  the 
amusement  of  his  sisters,  and  many  inquiries  to 
make  of  what  had  been  going  on  at  home.     These 
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formed  ample  matter  for  conversation  till  the  even- 
ing had  worn  away. 

"Well,  Lewis,"  said  Marianne,  as  she  lighted 
her  bed-candle,  "  I  suppose  you  will  be  ready  to- 
morrow, to  pay  your  respects  at  Park  Place." 

"I  shall  not  hurry  myself  about  that,"  returned 
he  carelessly.  "  I  think  my  aunt  Margaret  has 
rather  more  claim  on  me,  the  first  day,  than  the 
Miss  Wellfords." 

Marianne  looked  attentively  at  his  face.  It  was 
rather  graver  than  usual,  but  told  no  tales. 

"  And  pray,  Lewis, — "  said  the  doctor,  drawing 
his  chair  closer  to  his  son,  as  the  door  closed  on 
the  female  portion  of  the  family,  "  pray,  Lewis, 
what  views  and  intentions  have  you  brought  home 
■with  you?  Has  eight  months'  idling  given  you 
such  a  distaste  for  a  quiet  jog-trot  life,  that  we  are 
to  suppose  you  in  earnest  when  you  spoke  to 
Ma'mselle  of  a  trip  to  the  antipodes?  Do  you 
mean  to  write  your  travels  ?  Or  read  Blackstone  ? 
Or  try  how  far  your  three  hundred  per  annum 
will  go  towards  maintaining  a  separate  establish- 
ment? Or  settle  down  into  a  Will  Wimble,  and 
live  upon  your  friends?  Or  marry  a  pretty  heiress, 
or  what?" 

"  I   mean   to   be  very  sober   and  industrious, 
father — to  read  hard,  and  keep  my  terms." 
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"  I  am  heartily  glad  to  hear  it,  son.  You  have 
not  been  spoilt  after  all." 

"  No,  sir,  you  will  never  have  occasion,  I 
hope,  to  repent  your  indulgence.  My  wandering 
freak  has  now  fairly  spent  itself— and  though  I 
have,  as  you  say,  had  eight  months'  idling,  I 
hope  I  have  not  trod  classic  ground  unprofitabl}-. 
I  hope,  sir,  you  will  never  have  occasion  to  give 
me  the  reproof  my  uncle  did  to  my  cousin  George 
— drink  my  health  and  hope  I  shall  live  to  be  a 
man.  I  hope,  my  dear  father,  that  you  will  find  I 
have  lost  none  of  my  love  for  home,  or  acquired 
any  distaste  for  business.     I  should  deserve — " 

"Pshaw!  Your  modestly  worded /<o/?e?,  Lewis, 
sound  mightily  like  expectations.  I  hope  you 
will  ansA^^er  mine '  let  me  tell  you,  they  are  placed 
rather  high.  You  distinguished  yourself  at  col- 
lege, and,  I  trust,  will  distinguish  yourself  at  the 
bar ;  but  you  are  an  idle  fellow,  you  know  you  are, 
and  I  shan't  be  surprised  if  this  goes  off  in 
smoke — " 

•'*  No,  indeed,  sir.  I  shall  begin  Blackstone  to- 
morrow, on  my  honour." 

"  Very  well :  I  am  glad  to  hear  it." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


MORNING   VISITORS. 


With  returning  liglit,  Lewis's  intentions  partly 
changed.  Finding,  from  what  passed  at  breakfast, 
that  this  was  Mr.  Russell's  "  last  day,"  he  said 
he  could  not  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
him,  and  asked  Marianne  to  call  with  him  in  the 
course  of  the  morning,  at  Park  Place.  The  visit 
to  aunt  Margaret  might  be  put  off  till  to-mon-ow. 
As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  he  went  to  see  his 
horse  and  dog;  and  Marianne  soon  afterwards 
joined  him  on  the  lawn. 

"  Come,  Miss  Marianne,"  said  he,  drawing  her 

arm  within  his,  "  suppose  you  and  I  take  a  little 

walk  together  in  the  shrubbery." 

"Well,"  resumed   he,   as   they   pursued   their 

stroll,  "  have  you  no  news  of  any  sort  reserved 

for  my  private  ear  ?     No  flirtations,  no  offers  of 

marriage  ?" 

"  None  whatever,"  said  Marianne,  laughing. 
"  What !    Is  it  all  off  between  Isabella  and  Dr. 

Knollys  ?" 
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"  Oil  no, — they  continue  to  con*esponcl.  How 
long  their  engagement  is  to  go  on,  I  cannot  ima- 
gine, for  they  seem  in  no  haste  to  terminate  it. 
Dr.  Knollys  finds  it  up  hill-work  for  a  young 
physician  to  rise  into  practice  in  London,  and 
neither  of  them  are  disposed  to  commence  house- 
keeping on  less  than  an  elegant  sufficiency." 

"  That  means  four  or  five  thousand  a  year,  I 
suppose,"  said  Lewis :  "  I  hate  such  cold-hearted 
proceedings  !  As  many  hundreds  would  satisfy 
me.  The  Ponsonbys  meant  it  all  for  the  best, 
but  they  have  done  Isabella  and  Sophy  incal- 
culable mischief  by  taking  them  so  constantly 
about  with  them  to  parties  and  watering-places, 
and  keeping  them  in  a  perpetual  whirl  of  dissipa- 
tion. What  they  have  gained  in  polish,  they 
have  lost  in  simplicity  of  taste  ;  and  now,  nothing 
will  content  them  but  husbands  that  can  afford  to 
indulge  their  expensive  habits." 

"  Oh  Lewis,  you  do  Isabella  and  Sophy  in- 
justice !  They  are  both  extremely  attached  to 
home." 

"  Yes,"  replied  he,  "  where  they  have  every 
luxury  they  can  wish,  and  no  trouble,  economy  or 
management  required  in  return.  So  long  as  they 
can  live  suiTounded  by  every  comfort,  they  will 
never  many  for  love,  any  worthy  poor  fellow  'who 
may  possess  every  excellence  under  the  sun  ex=- 
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cept  a  large  income.  You  cannot  think,  Marianne, 
what  a  horror  I  have  of  a  mercenary  woman  !" 

"  But  Isabella  is  not  mercenary,"  interrupted 
Marianne.  "  She  only  waits  till  Dr.  Knollys  can 
maintain  her  in  the  style  to  which  she  has  beeti 
accustomed.  Surely  this  only  amounts  to  praise- 
worthy prudence*" 

"  Doubtless,"  said  Lewis,  sighing.  '*'  Isabella 
is  a  good  girl  and  I  love  her  with  all  my  heart  ] 
and  this,  Marianne,  is  why  I  regi'et  to  see  her  less 
than  perfect.  You  cannot  think  what  an  in- 
describable charm  is  lost  by  your  sex  when  you 
become  selfishly  prudent  and  calculating.  No 
doubt,  total  inconsideration  of  the  future  is  an 
equally  great  fault,  but  it  is  not  the  error  of  the 
present  day,  and  at  any  rate  it  is  more  character- 
istic of  youth  than  all  this  forethought  of  goods 
and  chattels.  Were  I  in  Dr.  Knollys's  place,  1 
should  be  affronted  at  the  idea  of  being  married 
for  my  powdered  footman,  rose-wood  tables  and 
new  chariot.  Certainly  people  should  not  set  up 
without  a  sufficiency  of  this  world's  goods,  but  the 
evil  and  the  misfortune  is,  that  from  the  expen- 
sive tastes  and  habits  fostered  in  our  young  girls 
of  the  present  day,  so  many  supei*fluities  are  re^ 
quisite  to  make  up  the  amount  of  their  sufficiency. 
They  are  dressed  out,  and  carried  about  to  places 
of  entertainmentj  and  surrounded  by  pretty  nick^' 
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nacks  of  all  sorts,  to  attract  notice ;  and  hence,  when 
the  object  is  gained,  and  some  gentleman  lays  his 
hand  and  heart  at  her  feet,  she  can  no  longer  be 
happy  without  her  expensive  toilette,  her  public 
amusements,  and  her  playthings.  Consequently, 
if  the  gentleman  has  only  a  moderate  income,  he 
must  be  refused,  or  they  must  plunge  into  debt 
for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  appearances,  or  drawl 
through  yeai"s  of  an  inteiminable  engagement, 
waiting  for  increase  of  fortune,  till  youth  and 
fervour  of  attachment  are  worn  away.  Do  not 
you  acknowledge  this  ?" 

"  There  is  much  truth  in  it.  But,  my  dear 
Lewis,  you  are  so  very  romantic  ! " 

"  I  am,"  said  he,  "  and  1  wish  many  whom  I 
could  name  were  more  so  than  they  are.  If  I 
ever  maiTy,  Marianne, — of  which,  by  the  by, 
there  is  very  little  chance, — it  shall  be  to  some 
one  who  has  known  poverty,  who  has  not  nursed 
expensive  habits,  who  can  endure  little  trials  and 
privations  for  my  sake,  and  love  her  plainly  fur- 
nished home  better  than  an  Armida's  painted  pa- 
lace."    He  became  silent. 

"  I  wish,"  said  Marianne  gently,  after  a  long 
pause,  "  I  wish,  Lewis,  I  could  have  one  little 
peep  into  your  heart." 

"  Why,  do  not  you  know  it  already .? "  said  he 
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colouring.     "  Have  not  I  spoken  unreservedJy  to 
you  for  years  ? " 

"  On  every  subject  but  one,  Lewis." 

"  Marianne,"  said  he  after  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, "  I  will  not  affect  to  misunderstand  you. 
You  suspect  me  of  an  attachment  to  Rosina  Well- 
ford.  I  will  confess  to  you,  I  2vas  attached, 
but  I  am  in  love  no  longer.  My  affection  v*-as 
not  returned,  and  I  have  recovered  from  my  dis- 
appointment." 

"  But,  dear  Lewis,"  cried  Marianne  eagerly, 
"  surely  there  must  have  been  some  misunder- 
standing.—  Did  you  hear  it  from  her  ov>n  lips, 
or  did  you  only  judge  fi'om  her  manner  that  she 
did  not  think  well  of  you  ?" 

"  As  that  is  a  question  of  mere  curiosity,"  said 
Lewis,  "  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity 
for  my  answering  it." 

"  Indeed  it  is  not  a  question  of  mere  curiosity," 
said  his  sister  earnestly — "  You  might  so  easily 
be  deceived  if  you  judge  only  from  her  manner  ! 
A  girl  so  often  appears  different  from  what  she 
is,  from  timidity,  or  caprice,  or  a  thousand  mo- 
tives—" 

"  There  was  no  misunderstanding,  Marianne," 
said  Lewis. 

"  Well,"  cried  she  in  a  disappointed  tone,  "  it 
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seems  to  me  so  impossible  for  any  one  to  have 
been  indifferent  to  you  when  you  really  tried  to 
please." 

"  That  is  because  you  happen  to  be  one  of  the 
most  affectionate  little  sisters  in  the  world,"  said 
Lewis,  putting  his  arm  round  her  waist. 

"  But  indeed,"  continued  she,  "  I  still  think 
you  must  have  been  mistaken,  or  that  Rosina 
thinks  more  favourably  of  you  now  than  she  did 
then." ' 

"  Whatever  she  may  think  of  me,"  said  Lewis, 
slightly  contracting  his  brow,  "  I  shall  not  enter 
the  lists  again. — I  shall  always  think  of  her  with 
affectionate  interest,  but  with  no  warmer  emotion. 
We  have  said  enough  on  this  subject,  now,  Mari- 
anne. It  had  better  not  be  renewed  :  my  mind 
is  fully  made  up.  Is  not  it  time  for  us  to  go  to 
Park  Place  ?  I  shall  be  glad  when  the  first  visit 
there  is  over." 

"  What!  when  you  no  longer  feel  any  warmer 
emotion  than  affectionate  interest?"  cried  Mari- 
anne. Lewis  was  silent,  and  looked  rather  out 
of  countenance. 

"  I  think  it  is  rather  too  early  yet,  Lewis." 
"  Oh,  very  well. — If  you  are  at  all  on  formal 
terms  with  them,  it  certainly  is.     I  shall  go  in- 
doors then,  and  read  till  you  choose  to  summon 
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me,     I   mean  to  be  a  very  great   lawyer,  Mari- 
anne." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it — I  suppose  you  will  soon 
run  away  from  us  again." 

"  Not  till  November." 

"  And  how  soon  that  will  come  !  Why  should 
you  be  a  great  lawyer  ?  If  you  do  not  mean  to 
marry,  you  are  quite  rich  enough  already.  At 
any  rate,  you  need  only  read  just  enough  to  fit 
yourself  for  a  country  magistrate." 

"  Every  riian  ought  to  have  a  profession." 

Marianne  sighed,  as  he  turned  off"  towards  the 
library. 

When  Lewis  and  his  sister  went  to  Park  Place, 
they  found  a  curricle  and  a  close  carriage  at  the 
door,  and  an  unusual  concourse  of  visitors  in  the 
drawing-room.  On  Hannah  and  Rosina's  return 
home,  the  preceding  evening,  they  discovered 
that  Mr.  James  Parkinson  had  anived  in  their 
absence.  He  always  considered  himself  quite  at 
home  at  Park  Place,  and  visited  it  as  often  and 
for  as  long  a  time  as  suited  his  pleasure  or  con^ 
venience.  Mr.  Parkinson,  who  was  very  fond  of 
his  nephew,  had  no  idea  that  any  one,  and  espe- 
cially his  nieces,  could  regard  him  with  less  par- 
tiality than  himself;  and  gave  him  such  a  par* 
ticularly  cordial  welcome  on  the  present  occasion 
that  there  was  every  probability,  if  he  liked  hi» 
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quarters,  of  his  inflicting  a  long  visit  on  the  fa- 
mily. When  the  Penningtons  were  announced, 
he  was  lounging  on  a  chaise-longue  in  an  easy 
at-homeish  sort  of  way,  taking  an  indolent  share 
in  the  conversation  which  was  carrying  on  with 
Sir  Robert  Bosanquet  and  Mr*  and  the  Miss 
Se  wards. 

"  Lewis  !"  cried  Mr.  Russell  with  pleasure  and 
surprise.  "Lewis!"  echoed  Mrs.  Wellford  and 
Hannah,  rising  to  meet  him.  Rosina  likewise 
came  forward ;  cheek,  brow,  and  neck  suffused 
with  an  universal  blush.  As  their  eyes  and  hands 
met,  she  said  something  about  unexpected  pleasure, 
asked  when  he  had  returned,  and  sat  down  feeling 
confused  and  foolish.  "  Every  one  must  see  that 
I  am  blushing,"  thought  Rosina ;  "  they  will  ridi- 
cule me,  and  Lewis  will  despise  me."  Anxious  to 
obliterate  as  soon  as  possible,  the  memory  of  her 
provoking  change  of  colour,  she  began  to  talk  and 
laugh  with  the  Miss  Sewards  and  their  brother, 
only  listening  by  stealth  to  snatches  of  Lewis's  in- 
teresting conversation  with  Hannah,  Mrs.  Well- 
ford,  and  Mr.  Russell ;  when  the  most  natural  part 
for  her  to  act  would  have  been  to  have  bestowed 
attention  on  the  new  comer.  As  it  usually  hap- 
pens when  we  are  playing  an  assumed  character, 
her  nou'chalance  was  carried  too  far ;  and  Lewis, 
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whose  eye  frequently  rested  on  her,  was  displeased 
by  her  apparent  levity.  Neither  did  he  like  the 
look  of  the  young  men  gathered  around  her.  Sir 
Robert  was  foppish  and  fine,  James  Parkinson 
bold  and  disagreeable,  Mr.  Seward  too  evidently 
admiring.  Kosina,  when  she  came  a  little  to  her- 
self, summoned  courage  to  address  one  or  two  in- 
quiries to  Lewis  respecting  his  travels,  and  he  re- 
plied to  them  at  first  with  ease,  and  at  length  with 
some  degree  of  animation ;  his  chair  was  drawn 
closer,  and  he  was  beginning  to  enter  with  warmth 
on  the  subject  of  Italian  music  and  painting,  when 
the  exclamations  of  the  Miss  Sewards,  Avho  were 
admiring  an  unfinished  drawing,  drew  their 
brother  and  Sir  Robert  Bosanquet  towards  them. 
Rosina's  attention  became  divided,  her  eye 
wandered  to  the  table ;  and  at  length,  seeing  Sir 
Robert's*  hand  on  her  portfolio,  she  started  up 
saying,  "  Oh,  indeed  you  must  not  see  that,"  and 
left  Lewis  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence.  James 
Parkinson  had  mischievously  untied  the  strings ; 
half  the  contents  of  the  portfolio  fell  out,  and  an 
animated  contest  ensued. 

"  Here  is  a  chef-d'oeuvre ! "  cried  James  Parkin- 
son.    "  Look  here,  Seward." 

"  I  beg  you  will  not,  Mr.  Seward!— Really,  Mr. 
Parkinson,  it  is  too  bad — Oh,  Sir  Robert,  pray 
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give  me  that  little  sketch,  it  is  quite  unworthy  of 
being  looked  at  —  You  will  be  able  to  make 
nothing  of  it — you  will  not  indeed." 

James  Parkinson  proclaimed  it  to  be  "  a  good 
joke;"  the  Miss  Sewards  laughed,  and  joined  in 
the  request  that  Rosina  would  allow  her  beautiful 
drawings  to  be  seen.  It  ended  in  her  yielding, 
with  a  look  of  greater  resignation,  Lewis  thought, 
than  the  occasion  requued:  and  the  victors 
triumphantly  examined  its  contents,  extolling  them 
with  indiscriminate  encomiums.  "  Come  and  ad- 
mire these  beautiful  drawings,  Lewis,"  said  Ma- 
rianne. Lewis  came,  but  so  many  persons  were 
assembled  round  the  table,  talking  fluently  and 
rapturously  of  different  styles  and  masters,  that  he 
thought  himself  de  trop,  and  drew  back  in  proud 
resignation.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  rest 
stood  Hannah  in  a  bow  window.  Lewis  saw  her 
and  approached  her  \^dth  a  brightened  countenance. 
"  Who  would  have  thought,  Hannah,"  said  he  as 
he  entered  the  recess,  "  of  all  that  has  passed 
since  we  last  met ! " 

"  Who,  indeed,"  said  Hannah,  recalling  much 
more  than  Lewis  could  be  aware  of. 

"  It  seems  like  a  dream,"  said  he,  "  to  find  you 
at  Park  Place.  I  shall  henceforth  have  entirely 
different  associations  with  the  house,  and  connect 
ideas  both  pleasant  and  enlivening  with  what  was 
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formerly  dull  and  disagreeable.  It  is  the  person, 
you  know,  that  endears  the  place.  Inanimate 
walls  and  chairs  and  tables,  which  are  nothing 
hut  walls,  chairs,  and  tables,  while  they  belong  to 
some  sordid  old  miser  or  peevish  dowager,  become 
positively  poetical  when  connected  with  thoughts 
of  happy  hours  and  pleasant  faces.  You  and 
Russell,"  continued  Lewis  smiling,  "  have  already 
begun  to  etherialize  and  sublimate  the  atmosphere 
of  Park  Place ;  though  to  me  it  does  not  yet  boast 
the  associations  of  Summerfield." 

"  ]^or  am  I  quite  reconciled  to  the  change," 
said  Hannah,  "  though  I  say  so  as  seldom  as 
possible  from  fear  of  appearing  ungrateful  to  my 
dear  uncle,  who  is  so  excessively  kind  to  us." 

"  But  your  endurance  will  meet  with  its  re- 
ward," said  Lewis  lowering  his  voice,  "  you  have 
the  prospect  of  returning  to  Summerfield.  Dear 
Hannah !  accept  my  fervent  congratulations — I 
need  not  say  for  what ! — It  was  my  hearty  wdsh. 
I  saw  from  the  first,  how  admirably  you  were 
suited  to  each  other.  He  has  the  best  heart  and 
the  best  understanding  of  any  man  I  know,  and 
you  can  and  will  make  him  happy.  You  will  be 
the  guardian  angel  of  Summerfield. — But  has  Ro- 
sina  no  regrets  ? " 

"  She  is  very  fond  of  Summerfield,"  said  Han- 
nah, "  but  I  do  not  think  she  is  as  sorry  to  have 
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quitted  it  for  life  as  I  should  have  been  in  her 
place.  Her  mind  is  more  versatile.  Besides,  she 
was  always  attached  to  this  neighbourhood." 

"  Indeed !  Surely  her  recollections  of  Park 
Place  could  not  have  been  very  pleasant." 

"  But  her  recollections  of  the  rectory  were. — 
You  know  she  used  to  spend  much  of  her  time  at 
your  house." 

"  Yes,  but  that  was  in  childhood. — I  should 
have  thought  the  associations  of  youth  were  more 
interesting.  It  was  at  Summerfield,  her  mind  was 
formed.  By  the  by,"  continued  Lewis,  lowering 
his  tone,  "  I  had  a  singular  rencontre  at  Dover — " 
He  glanced  round  to  see  who  was  near,  but  no- 
body was  within  earshot  except  Mr.  Russell,  who 
was  reading  a  newspaper.  "  Who  should  be  just 
on  the  point  of  stepping  into  the  Calais  steam- 
boat," pursued  he,  "  but  Huntley  ! " 

Hannah  started,  but  did  not  change  colour. 

"  He  looked  thinner  and  graver,"  continued 
Lewis,  "  than  when  I  saw  him  last,  and  had  a 
very  pretty  young  woman  leaning  on  his  arm 
whom  I  concluded  to  be  his  wife,  but  he  intro- 
duced her  to  me  as  his  sister.  Both  were  in  deep 
mourning ;  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  lost  his 
mother,  and  was  taking  his  sister  for  change  of 
scene  to  the  south  of  France." 

"Poor    Huntley!"    exclaimed  Mr.   Russell — 
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"  That    sj^eaks  well   for   him,   Hannah,    does   it 
not?" 

Lewis  started.  "  Yes,  I  am  thankful, — pleased 
to  hear  it,"  said  Hannah.  "  It  was  more  than  we 
had  reason  to  expect." 

"What  can  you  both  be  thinking  of?"  said 
Lewis. —  "  You  must  have  misunderstood  me ! 
Pleased  to  hear  of  old  Mrs.  Huntley's  death? 
More  than  you  had  reason  to  expect?" 

Mr.  Russell  smiled.  "  Not  pleased  to  hear  of 
Mrs.  Huntley's  death,"  said  he,  "  we  had  seen  that 
in  the  papers,  but  pleased  that  he  should  have 
taken  his  sister  to  the  south  of  France." 

"  Why  should  that  have  been  more  than  you 
had  reason  to  expect?"  inquired  Lewis,  still 
looking  perplexed.  "  That  was  no  great  stretch 
of  politeness,  was  it?" 

Mr.  Russell  and  Hannah  were  silent. 

"  She  is  a  ladylike,  elegant-looking  girl,"  con- 
tinued Lewis. 

"  Ver}%"  said  Hannah. 

"  Why,  where  on  earth  did  you  ever  see  her  ? " 
cried  he. 

"  Oh — she  was  staying  at  our  house — " 

"  Indeed ! "  said  Lewis,  catching  a  quick,  appre- 
hensive look  towards  Rosina. 

"  Yes — when  her  brother  was  ill — " 

"  111,  at  Summerfield  ? — Pray,  was  Rosina  head 
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nurse?"  said  he  with  a  laugh  that  was  meant  to 
be  careless. 

"  Mrs.  Wellford  was,"  said  Mr.  Russell  abruptly, 
— "  Well,  Lewis,  what  is  yoiu*  opinion  of  the 
French  ministry  ? " 

The  departure  of  the  Sewards  and  Sir  Robert 
Bosanquet  here  broke  up  the  party ;  and  Lewis 
continued  conversing  on  foreign  politics  till  Mari- 
anne proposed  returning  home.  Mr.  Russell 
walked  with  them  to  the  park  gates,  and  Lewis 
gaily  inquired  whether  he  were  provided  with  a 
friend  to  support  him  through  the  approaching 
ceremony,  adding  that  he  should  feel  very  happy 
to  perform  the  office.  Mr.  Russell  cheerfiilly  ac- 
cepted his  proffered  services ;  and  with  this  agree- 
ment, the  fi'ieuds  shook  hands  and  parted. 

"  Well,  Lewis,"  said  Marianne. 

"  Well,  Marianne,"  returned  he. 

"  Does  not  your  resolution  begin  to  waver,  now 
you  have  seen  Rosina  again  ? " 

"  No,"  replied  Lewis,  "  she  is  no  prettier  than 
she  was  before,  and  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  she  has 
grown  affected." 

"  Oh  Lewis  !  When  she  blushed,  even  to  her 
neck,  on  seeing  you ! " 

"  She  might  well  do  that,"  said  Lewis  quickly, 
"  when  she  remembered  how  we  last  parted  ! " 
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"  Well,"  said  Marianne,  "  I  certainly  could  not 
have  believed  you  so  unforgiving." 

"  /  unforgiving?"  said  Lewis.  "  I  forgave  her 
long  ago,  and  told  her  so  at  the  time.  But  I  can- 
not forget.  Say  no  more  about  it,  Marianne ; — 
you  will  only  injure  the  cause  you  mean  to  de- 
fend. Love  is  not  the  whole  business  of  a  man's 
life,  nor  of  a  woman's  either.  Rosina  and  I  can 
be  veiy  happy  without  interfering  with  each 
other." 

This  was  spoken  with  a  decision  of  manner 
which  forbade  the  continuance  of  the  subject. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

BRIDAL   PREPARATIONS. 

Mr.  Russell's  term  of  absence  expired ;  and  if 
his  loss  were  most  felt  by  Hannah,  yet  it  was  not 
unregretted  by  Mrs.  Wellford  and  Rosina.  James 
Parkinson  poorly  supplied  his  place :  he  talked, 
indeed,  as  fluently,  and  a  great  deal  louder; — 
but 

"  Much  fruit  of  sense  beneath  was  rarely  found." 

For  rarely,  read  never.  His  whole  talk,  (con- 
versation it  was  not,)  ran  on  actors,  actresses, 
opera-singers,  and  ballet-dancers,  English,  French, 
German,  and  Italian, — dwelling  on  their  merits, 
which  nobody  knew  any  thing  about,  and  descant- 
ing on  their  private  histories,  which  often  made 
Hannah  and  Rosina  blush  with  shame  and  indig- 
nation, while  Mrs.  WeUford  wished  him  at  Jericho. 
Indoors,  he  never  had  any  employment  but  eating, 
reading  tlie  newspapers,  and  worrying  the  dogs  ; 
luckily,  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  stables, 
and  in  riding  about  the  country.   When  he  saUied 
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forth  alone,  it  was  all  very  well,  nothing  could  be 
better ;  but  Mr.  James  Parkinson  was  one  who 
always  preferred  having  a  companion  to  being 
without  one ;  and  E,osina  found  the  pleasure  of 
her  daily  rides  considerably  diminished  by  this 
addition  to  their  party.  However,  the  case  was 
without  remedy,  for  James  Parkinson,  who  had 
no  idea  that  his  attentions  could  be  otherwise 
than  acceptable,  bestowed  them  more  generously 
on  her  than  on  any  one  else.  Mrs.  Wellford  he 
looked  on  as  a  monstrous  bore;  Hannah  he  con- 
sidered insipid  :  Rosina,  to  use  the  phraseology  of 
his  thoughts,  was  a  little,  brown  thing,  with  no- 
thing but  a  pair  of  fine  eyes  and  rather  a  jyiquant 
manner  to  recommend  her;  a  mere  country  gkl, 
without  beauty  or  fashion,  but  well  enough  to 
amuse  oneself  with  for  a  week  or  two  in  the 
summer,  when  nothing  was  going  forward.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  diverted  himself  with  paying  her 
absurd  compliments,  which  he  mischievously  ima- 
gined would  half  turn  her  brain,  wonying  her  to 
play  and  sing  his  favourite  opera  airs,  which  she 
gladly  did  for  the  sake  of  temporary  peace,  and 
teazing  her  out  of  her  silent  contempt  into  con- 
tests on  manners  and  morals,  for  the  praiseworthy 
purpose  of  seeing  the  "  little  thing"  work  herself 
into  a  passion!  One  night,  when  he  had  been 
unusually  tiresome,  Hannah,  knowing  his  predi- 
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lection  for  theatrical  subjects,  proposed  that  he 
should  read  aloud  one  of  Shakspeare's  plays.  He 
had  no  objection,  and  after  some  picking  and 
choosing,  set  out  with  Richard  the  Third,  which 
he  proceeded  to  read  in  a  manner  reflecting  little 
praise  on  his  schoolmaster.  In  the  midst  of  a 
tragic  speech,  which  he  was  declaiming  very 
badly,  he  stopped  short  with — 

"  Oh,  did  I  ever  tell  ye  the  pun  Cooper  made 
this  spring  in  the  Critic  ?  Jones  came  forward  to 
introduce  Yates  and  Yarnold  to  him,  and  observed 
in  a  laughing  way,  it  was  odd  they  should  be 
two  Y's.  '  Oh,'  says  Cooper,  '  I  dare  say  we 
shan't  find  them  too  wise.'  Ha,  ha,  ha !  There 
was  another  good  thing — Jones  wanted  to  speak 
to  the  leader  of  the  band,  and  called  him  by 
name,  Mr.  Day,  shading  his  eyes  all  the  while 
from  the  stage  hghts,  this  way,  and  says  he,  '  Mr. 
Day,  Mr.  Day — how  d'ye  do,  Mr.  Day,  and  how's 
Mrs.  Day  and  all  the  little  Mornings?'  Where 
was  I  ?  Oh,  suppose  we  skip  the  next  act  or  two 
and  get  on  to  the  last  scene.  I  know  Richard's 
death  by  heart.  If  you'll  hold  the  book.  Miss 
Wellford,  and  give  me  the  cues,  I'U  play  it  for 
you." 

Hannah  and  Rosina  never  asked  him  to  read 
Shakspeare  again. 

On  Hannah's  proposing  to  call  at  the  rectory, 

l2 
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soon  after  Mr.  Russell's  departure,  Rosina  seemed 
rather  reluctant  to  accompany  her.  "  It  Avili 
hardly  do  for  us  to  visit  the  Penningtons  so  fre- 
quently, I  think,"  said  she,  "  now  that  Lewis  has 
returned." 

"  Why  so  ?"  said  Hannah,  looking  surprised. 
"  We  are  not  going  to  call  on  hhn,  you  know;  and 
have  you  any  particular  objection  to  meeting  him 
by  chance  V 

"  Oh— no— " 

They  went ;  and  saw  only  the  female  pait  of  the 
family.     Lewis  was  studying  in  his  own  room. 

"  Well,  Rosina,  you  need  not  have  been  afraid," 
said  Hannah,  smiling,  as  they  walked  home. 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Rosina,  rather  gravely. 

The  following  day,  when  she  was  riding  with 
her  uncle  and  James  Parkinson,  they  met  Lewis 
on  horseback. 

"  So  Rosina  has  learned  to  ride,"  said  he  to 
Marianne,  on  his  return.  "  Who  taught  her } 
J  ames  Parkinson  ?  She  sits  her  horse  remarkably 
well." 

"  Oh,  I  believe  her  uncle  and  old  John  shared 
the  honour  of  teaching  her  between  them.  James 
Parkinson  had  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

How  I  should  have  liked  to  have  taught  her, 
thought  Lewis,  falling  into  a  reverie. 

He  often  met  her  afterwards,  during  their  rides, 
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and  could  not  always  prevent  a  cloud  from  cross- 
ing his  brow  when  he  saw  James  Parkinson  close 
to  her,  talking  with  an  air  of  easy  assurance, 
while  her  uncle  jogged  leism*ely  on,  immersed  in 
his  own  speculations.  It  was  enough  to  vex  any 
one  who  had  any  friendly  feeling  towards  her,  to 
«ee  her  thus  "  sprighted  with  a  fool "—  and  Lewis's 
displeasure  at  the  selection  of  her  companion 
ai'gued  no  wish  to  take  his  place.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, when  Rosina's  eyes  seemed  to  say  "  won't 
you  ride  with  us  ?"  his  resolution  faultered,  and 
he  turned  his  horse's  head  in  compliance  with  the 
silent  invitation.  These  were  the  only  occasions 
on  which  they  now  saw  each  other ;  and  Rosina 
observed  to  Hannah,  with  a  stifled  sigh,  that 
Lewis's  character  had  been  much  improved  during 
the  last  twelvemonth — he  was  not  so  boyish  and 
trifling  as  he  used  to  be  at  Surameriield. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  rides,  when  Lewis, 
half  angry  at  his  weakness  in  yielding  to  the  faci- 
nation,  found  himself  accompanying  Rosina  at  a 
bridle  pace  along  a  steep  shady  lane  about  a  mile 
from  Park  Place,  Mr.  Parkinson  leading  the  way, 
and  his  nephew  humming  a  sm*ly  tune  in  the 
rear, — when  Mr.  Parkinson  suddenly  di'ew  his 
rein  before  a  green  swing  gate  opening  on  a 
winding  gravel  path  prettily  planted  with  shrubs, 
and  addressed  Lewis  with. 
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"  A  nice  place  this,  Mr.  Pennington  ! — Captain 
Ellicott  lias  been  obliged  to  give  it  up,  because 
his  wife  is  ordered  to  try  a  milder  air ;  and  he 
wants  me  to  buy  it.  I  promised  to  go  over  the 
house  some  day  ;  what  say  you,  Rosina  ?  Shall 
we  do  so  now  ?" 

"  I  should  like  it  very  much,"  said  she.  Lewis 
immediately  unfastened  the  gate,  and  held  it  open 
for  his  companions, 

"  What  a  sweet  place !"  cried  Rosina,  as  they 
came  in  front  of  a  good  sized  cottage  ornee^  built 
of  free-stone,  with  oriel  windows,  and  a  gothic  en- 
trance porch  smothered  in  roses. 

"  A  sweet  place  indeed  1"  echoed  Lewis,  spring- 
ing from  his  horse,  and  lifting  Rosina  fi-om  hers 
before  James  Parkinson  had  got  his  foot  out  of 
his  stirrup. 

"  What  a  fairy-like  lawn,  dotted  over  with  little 
flower  beds  !  And  Lewis,  look  at  this  superb 
magnolia !" 

A  sharp  ring  at  the  bell  given  by  Mr.  Park- 
inson, brought  out  in  the  first  place  an  aristo- 
cratic looking  Newfoundland  dog  who  offered  no 
offence,  and  in  the  second,  a  neatly  dressed  old 
woman.  She  admitted  them  with  many  curtsies, 
and  hurrying  through  a  very  pretty  hall,  unlocked 
the  parlour  and  drew  up  the  blinds. 

"  Furnished,    is   it  ?"    said    James   Parkinson, 
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looking  round.  "  Here's  a  harp," — giving  a  twang 
at  one  of  the  strings — "  This  is  a  monstrously 
comfortable  easy  chair.  I  say,  uncle,  it's  worth 
while  to  buy  the  house  for  the  sake  of  this  chair. 
See  how  easy  it  rolls.  Take  care  of  your  toes, 
Miss  Wellford.  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  some  verses 
I  learnt  at  school — 

"  Thy  throne  a  sliding  car,  indebted  to  no  wheels. — " 

Oh,  but  this  has  wheels,  so  it  is  n't  quite  a  pro- 
pos." 

"  What  a  sweet  face  !"  said  Rosina,  looking  at 
a  portrait  over  the  chimney  piece. 

"  That's  Mrs.  ElHcott,"  said  James,  "  she  looks 
consumptive,  does  n't  she  ?" 

"  She  is  consumptive,  I  fear,  sir,"  said  the  old 
woman,  sighing.  "Master  thinks  of  taking  her 
to  Italy.  He  painted  that  picture  of  mistress  him- 
self— there  are  some  others  of  his  paintings  in  the 
study.  See  here,  sir,"  continued  she  to  Lewis, 
who  followed  her  into  the  adjoining  room,  "  what 
a  beautiful  likeness  that  is  of  our  Neptune,  as  large 
as  life." 

"  Well,  that  is  something  like  a  picture !"  said 
James  Parkinson,  staring  at  it  in  admiration,  "  but 
I  think  he  has  given  him  too  much  black.  Here, 
boy,  here—''*  and  he  began  whistling  for  Neptune, 
that  he  might  compare  him  with  his  pictme. 
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"  How  many  happy  hours  have  most  likely  been 
spent  here!"  said  Rosina,  looking  thoughtfully 
around  on  the  books  and  paintings. 

How  many  happy  hours  miglit  be  spent  here, 
thought  Lewis. 

"  Did  you  know  much  of  the  EUicotts  ?" 

"  Not  much.  They  had  not  long  been  married, 
and  lived  very  much  to  themselves.  Mrs.  Ellicott's 
delicate  health  precluded  her  from  visiting.  They 
only  lived  here  about  a  twelvemonth.  I  used  to 
see  Captain  ElUcott  driving  his  wife  about  in  a 
little,  low  chaise;  and  as  far  as  I  could  judge  of 
him,  he  appeared  a  frank,  pleasant,  well-informed 
man.     They  seemed  very  happy  in  each  other." 

"  I  say,  Miss  Wellford,"  inteiTupted  James, 
"  don't  you  tliink  this  room  wants  a  new  car- 
pet?" 

Mr.  Pai-kinson  was  meanwhile  talking  to  the 
old  woman's  husband,  who  had  been  conducting 
him  over  the  premises.  "  It  seems  a  nice  little 
place  in  excellent  repair,"  said  he,  returning  to 
his  companions,  "  I  think  I  shall  buy  it." 

"  This  is  called  Elderton,  is  it  not?"  said  Ro- 
sin a. 

"  Yes,  Elderton,  from  that  elder  tree  yonder," 

said  J  ames.     "  G  ood  bye,  Neptune,  my  fine  fellow !" 

As  they  rode  home,  Rosina  and  Lewis  severally 

thought   how   contentedly  they  could  live,  "  the 
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world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot,"  in  such  a 
cottage  as  Elderton. 

Thus  passed  the  month  of  August;  and  the 
wedding-day  drew  interestingly  near.  Rosina 
anxiously  awaited  the  amval  of  the  wedding 
gown,  which  she  was  almost  certain  would  be 
some  frightful,  old-fashioned  thing  in  which  Han- 
nah would  look  hideous ;  and  she  earnestly  begged 
her,  if  this  should  be  the  case,  not  to  be  induced 
to  wear  it  by  her  respect  for  the  giver.  Hannah 
looked  provokingly  composed  on  the  subject,  and 
Rosina  was  obliged  to  abandon  it  in  despair.  At 
length  the  gown  came — a  very  beautiful  white 
sarcenet,  and  liberally  measured;  accompanied  by 
a  note  from  Lady  Worral,  reminding  Hannah  that 
it  would  both  turn  and  dye.  Rosina  was  satisfied, 
and  even  offered  no  opposition  to  Hannah's  reso- 
lution that  it  should  be  made  up  as  plainly  as 
possible. 

And  now,  to  the  Wellfords'  great  satisfaction, 
James  Parkinson  took  his  leave.  Why  should  he 
stay  for  the  wedding?  What  did  he  care  for  Han- 
nah and  Mr.  Russell  ?  There  would  be  no  brides- 
maids worth  flirting  with.  Rosina  he  was  tired  of 
already,  and  Marianne  was  as  ugly  as  sin.  The 
other  two  Pennington  girls  were  dashers,  to  be 
sure,  but  somehow,  they  never  would  have  any 

L  3 
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thing  to  say  to  him.  He  threatened  to  return  in 
the  pheasant-shooting  season,  but  that  was  a  dis- 
tant evil,  and  needed  not  to  disturb  the  plea- 
sure of  the  present  moment.  A  few  days  of 
deep,  yet  jierhaps  rather  melancholy  enjoyment 
of  each  other's  society,  were  shared  by  the  mo- 
ther and  daughters  before  the  return  of  Mr.  Rus- 
sell to  claim  Hannah  at  the  altai*.  On  the  pre- 
ceding Satm^"day,  Matthew  arrived  fi*om  town,  and 
Hany  from  Heeley,  to  be  present  at  the  cere- 
mony. It  was  a  delightfiU  re-union;  the  yonng 
men  came  resolved  to  enjoy  their  holiday  as  much 
as  possible,  and  were  charmed  with  the  rides, 
walks,  and  society  of  Stoke  Barton.  Mrs.  Well- 
ford  was  proud  of  her  sons,  and  Mr.  Parkinson 
pleased  with  his  nephews:  Isabella  and  Sophy 
Pennington  were  glad  to  have  two  such  nice  look- 
ing young  men  to  walk  with  them  through  the 
village,  and  laugh  with  them  at  their  work  tables. 
Marianne  could  judge  of  their  sisters'  feelings  by 
her  own  towards  Lewis ;  and  Lewis  was  content 
to  shut  up  his  law  books  for  a  whole  day,  to  shew 
them  the  prettiest  ride  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Monday  brought  Mr.  Russell,  no  longer  "  poor 
Mr.  Russell,"  but  the  ha^ipiest  of  men ;  and  the 
same  evening  also  brought  Lewis  to  Park  Place 
with  a  very  troubled  countenance. 
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"  Russell,  will  you  come  into  the  library  for  a 
moment?"  said  he,  as  soon  as  he  had  hastily 
S}3oken  to  each  of  the  family. 

Mr.  Russell  immediately  followed  him,  anxious 
to  know  the  cause  of  his  perturbation.  "  I  am 
Sony,"  said  Lewis  as  soon  as  they  were  alone, 
"  that  I  shall  be  unable  to  play  groom's  man, 
Russell,  after  all,  for  I  must  set  off  instantly  to 
London.  There  has  been  a  parliamentary  quarrel 
between  my  brother-in-law,   Ponsonby,   and  Mr. 

Hantfort,    member  for  .     High  words  were 

exchanged  in  the  house,  and  Caroline  has  written 
to  me  in  the  greatest  agony,  fearing  that  they  will 
fight,  and  knowing  that  I  have  more  influence 
over  Frederick  than  any  one  else.  I  may  yet  be 
in  time  to  accommodate  matters,  as  Hantfort  is  at 
this  moment  laid  up  with  the  gout,  but  perhaps 
things  may  have  gone  too  far  to  be  made  up,  after 
all;  for  Ponsonby,  when  his  blood  is  once  up, 
has  a  fury  of  a  temper.  At  any  rate,  I  shall  not 
be  here  on  Thursday ;  therefore,  God  bless  you, 
Russell,  and  make  you  as  happy  as  you  deserve 
and  I  desire  you  to  be.  It  is  a  disappointment  to 
me,  but  cannot  be  helped.  Make  my  compliments 
and  excuses  to  the  ladies,  will  you?  I  cannot 
return  to  them  now."  And,  shaking  hands  with 
his  friend,  Lewis  ran  off. 

As  Mr.  Russell  concluded  that  Lewis  did  not 
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wish  the  cause  of  his  journey  to  be  generally 
known,  he  merely  stated  on  his  return  to  the 
drawing-room  that  a  sudden  call  to  London  on 
business,  obliged  him  to  start  in  that  night's  mail, 
and  that  it  was  probable  he  would  be  detained 
in  town  during  the  remainder  of  the  week.  Every 
one  was  surprised  and  sorry ;  but  Rosina's  lament- 
ations were  the  most  pathetic. 

"Oh,  poor  Lewis!"  cried  she,  "how  sorry  he 
will  be  to  be  absent  from  the  wedding.  Besides, 
Mr.  Russell,  what  is  to  be  done  for  a  bride's- 
man  ? " 

"  I  mean  to  be  bride's-man  myself,"  said  he. 

"  Well,  bridegroom's  man,  then.  You  must 
have  Matthew  or  Harry — " 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy,"  said  Matthew. 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  Mr.  Russell,  "  I 
have  got  into  a  little  scrape.  My  cousin  Frank 
and  I  promised  each  other,  some  five  or  six  j-eai's 
back,  that  whichever  of  us  was  married  first,  the 
other  should  hold  glove  and  ring.  Frank  is  at 
this  present  moment  in  a  most  violent  rage  with 
me  for  having  forgotten  him,  and  has  written  me 
a  letter  in  which  reproaches  and  congratulations 
are  most  ingeniously  interwoven." 

"  Then  do  send  for  him  by  all  means/'  cried 
Rosina,  "  it  is  quite  shameful  for  a  clergyman  to 
break  his  word !     There  is  time  for  you  to  write 
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to  him  by  the  mail,  and  he  will  receive  the  letter 
to-moiTow,  and  set  off  the  same  evening,  and 
arrive  here  on  Wednesday,  and  spend  a  long 
pleasant  day  with  us  before  the  wedding." 

Hannah  looked  rather  soiTy  that  the  plan  should 
have  been  proposed;  but  Mr.  Parkinson  saying 
something  kind  about  any  friend  and  kinsman  of 
Mr.  Russell's  being  welcome  at  Park  Place,  the 
matter  was  settled ;  and  as  Mr.  Russell  folded  up 
his  hastily  written  letter,  he  looked  so  much 
pleased,  that  Hannah  could  not  find  it  in  her 
heart  to  be  angiy. 

Tuesday  passed  with  dream-like  quickness,  for 
even  the  wedding  of  so  quiet  a  person  as  Hannah 
excited  no  small  stir.  Matthew  and  Hany  went 
to  and  fro  several  times  between  the  park  and  the 
rectory,  Hannah  was  packing  up,  and  giving 
away  various  trifles,  Mr.  Russell  and  Mr.  Parkin- 
son were  closeted  together  in  the  library,  Rosina 
was  busily  making  up  bride-favours,  Marianne 
was  helping  her,  and  admiring  the  wedding  bon- 
nets, and  the  maid  servants  laughing  and  whis- 
pering, trimming  caps  with  white  ribbon,  and 
trying  on  new  gloves.  Frank  Russell  arrived  in 
the  night  coach  on  Wednesday  morning,  and  his 
cousin  walked  down  to  the  King's  Head  to  meet 
him.  They  were  very  glad  to  see  each  other  and 
renew  their  early  friendship. 
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"  Well,  Russell,  I  never  thought  your  turn 
would  come  first,"  said  Frank,  laughing,  "  though 
you  are  the  eldest.  But  don't  think  that  1  am 
single  for  want  of  asking ;  for,  in  candour  be  it 
spoken,  I  proposed  to  Emmeline  Huntley  as  soon 
after  her  mother's  death  as  decency  would  permit. 
I  was  a  fool  for  my  pains,  for  the  charming  girl 
refused  me.  However,  I  believe  that  was  partly 
the  fault  of  my  own  precipitancy." 

"  I  am  glad  to  see,  Frank,  that  you  keep  up 
your  spirits." 

"  Oh — I  am  rather  melancholy  about  it,  now 
and  then,  I  assure  you — I  have  hardly  had  leisure 
yet  to  grow  thin.  Give  me  time,  sir,  give  me 
time !  I  could  not  bear  the  poor  thing  to  be  in 
want  of  a  home. — Apart  from  that,  I  might  have 
thought  twice  before  I  spoke  once,  and  so  have 
escaped  a  mortification.  But  I  will  do  Himtley 
justice,  and  say  that  his  conduct  has  been  beyond 
what  might  have  been  expected.  He  softened 
very  much  during  his  mother's  last  illness,  pro- 
mised to  befriend  Emmeline,  and  has  hitherto 
been  as  good  as  his  word.  Oh,  it's  not  unlikely 
they'll  rub  on  together,  all  the  rest  of  their  lives, 
like  old  Sir  Joshua  and  his  sister — Emmeline 
taking  the  sour  with  the  sweet,  and  receiving  a 
word  of  kindness  as  compensation  in  full  for  a 
week's  hrusquerie.     All  old  feuds  are  hushed  up 
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now,  and  she  told  me  with  tears  m  her  eyes,  that 
Arthur  had  left  her  nothing  to  desire.  So  that, 
whatever  I  may  heretofore  have  justly  said  in  his 
dispraise,  I  will  now  uphold  him  to  be  an  altered 
character." 

"  Do  so,  Frank,"  said  Mr.  Russell,  "  whenever 
there  is  occasion,  but  we  will  not  discuss  his 
merits  or  demerits  at  Park  Place  to-day,  if  you 
please,  as  his  name  might  awaken  some  unpleasant 
associations." 

Frank  looked  and  was  going  to  express  his  sur- 
prise, but  at  this  moment  they  came  in  sight  of 
the  house.  "  Upon  my  word,  a  fine  mansion ! " 
said  he.  "  Those  trees,  too,  are  well  gi'ouped 
around  it.  Is  that  Miss  AVellford,  bounding  down 
the  steps  of  the  portico  with  the  grace  of  a  young 
fawn?" 

"  No,  that  is  Rosina,"  said  INIr.  Russell. 

Frank  Russell  made  a  pleasing  impression  on 
the  party  who  were  waiting  breakfast  for  him. 
He  was  little,  and  dark,  and  had  what  Rosina 
called  an  odd  countenance,  with  a  kind  of  French 
liveliness  of  manner,  and  a  pair  of  laughing,  rest- 
less black  eyes  that  seemed  equally  on  the  look 
out  for  the  amusing  and  the  picturesque.  He,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  much  struck  with  the  beauty 
of  the  sisters,  and  could  not  help  fancying  that 
Rosina's  features  were  familiar  to  him.     London 
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news  was  discussed,  and  plans  were  proposed  for 
the  morning.  The  exertion  of  entertaining  a 
stranger  was  serviceable  in  preventing  the  spnits 
of  some  of  the  family  from  visibly  flagging.  Ro- 
sina's  heart  sank  within  her  when  she  thought 
how  soon  Hannah  would  be  missed  from  her  ac- 
customed place ;  but  she  heroically  smothered  her 
sighs,  and  laughed  and  talked  with  commendable 
diligence. 

"  What  makes  you  look  so  pei-plexed,  Frank  ? " 
said  Mr.  Russell  after  breakfast,  as  he  saw  his 
cousin  look  after  Rosina  and  then  pass  his  hand 
over  his  brow  as  if  to  collect  his  thoughts. 

"  It  is  unaccountable,"  said  Frank,  turning  to 
Hannah.  "  Your  sister,  you  say,  has  never  been 
in  town,  and  yet  I  cannot  get  rid  of  the  whimsical 
notion  that  1  have  seen  her  before,  though  I  can- 
not tell  where  or  when,  and  a  face  like  hers  is  not 
easily  forgotten. — Oh!  now  I  have  it,"  cried  he 
with  sudden  delight,  "  the  cottage  girl  at  the 
British  Institution  !  Huntley — "  He  suddenly 
stopped. 

"  Ah  yes,  it  was  my  sister's  picture,"  said  Han- 
nah with  a  smile.  "  I  saw  it  there  too,  and  was 
as  much  surprised  by  it,  as  you  can  be  now  to 
recognize  the  original.  It  was  a  mere  sketch 
when  Mr.  Huntley  left  Summerfield." 

"  It  was  a  most  fascinating  picture,"  said  Frank, 
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"  I  looked  at  it  for  hours."  And  feeling  that  he 
was  upon  forbidden  ground,  he  began  inwardly 
to  mai*vel  wliy  it  was  forbidden.  Hannah's  even 
manner  convinced  him  that  she  could  not  be  a 
person  concerned ;  and  as  Rosina  was  the  origi- 
nal of  the  picture,  it  seemed  most  likely  that  she 
had  been  the  enamoured  or  cruel  fair  one,  on 
whose  account  Mr.  Russell  had  formerly  been  so 
particular  in  his  inquiries.  The  young  people 
were  now  prepared  to  shew  him  the  grounds, 
and  Frank  offered  his  arm  to  Rosina,  resolved  to 
steer  as  clear  of  Huntley  as  possible.  Matthew 
and  Harry  hurried  them  on  towards  the  hermi- 
tage, while  Mr.  Russell  and  Hannah  lingered 
behind.  They  were  soon  left  to  themselves,  and 
Hannah  then  asked  with  a  gentle  smile,  why 
he  had  seemed  so  uneasy  at  his  cousin's  casual 
mention  of  Huntley's  name.  "  Cannot  you  trust 
me?"  said  she. 

"  I  own,  Hannah,"  said  Mr.  Russell,  "that  it 
was  weak  of  me  to  suspect  you  of  regret.  Yet 
tell  me,"  said  he  earnestly,  "  if  you  were  now  to 
hear  that  Huntley  had  become  all  that  you  once 
believed,  all  that  you  ever  wished  him  to  be, 
should  you  feel  no  infirmity  of  purpose  ?  Should 
you  not  repent  having  plighted  your  faith  to 
mine  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Hannah,  looking  up  to  him  with 
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her  clear,  truth-telling  blue  eyes,  "  if  Mr.  Huntley 
were  all  this,  and  stood  before  me  at  this  mo- 
ment to  claim  the  hand  that  is  even  yet  my  own, 
I  should  answer  like  the  faithful  Indian  woman 
- — '  My  husband's  image  stands  between  our 
hearts,  and  prevents  mine  from  seeing  thine.'  I 
should  be  pleased,  grateful,  delighted,  to  hear  of 
such  a  happy  change,  but  it  would  be  for  his 
sake  alone." 

"  Hannah !  on  my  soul  I  believe  you ! "  ex- 
claimed her  lover. 

He  then  repeated  to  her  his  cousin  Frank's 
persuasion  that  Mrs.  Huntley's  death  had  made 
a  deep  and  salutary  impression  on  her  son. 

"  I   am   rejoiced   to    hear    it,"   said    Hannah. 
"And,  should  he  ever  feel  that  religion  is,  after < 
all,  the  support  and  comfort  to   which  he  must 
cling,  who   shall   say  that  it  was  not  you  who 
first  awoke  good  thoughts  in  his  mind  ? " 

"  And  who  shall  say,  Hannah,  th^  it  was  not 
you  who  first  taught  him  that  self-government, 
even  in  this  world,  is  our  best  policy  ? " 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

A  bridesmaid's  sorrows. 

The  walking  party  did  not  return  from  the  park 
tin  summoned  by  the  luncheon  bell.  It  was  then 
proposed  to  shew  Frank  Russell  a  fine  view  within 
a  few  miles'  distance ;  and  the  gentlemen  were 
seen  no  more  till  dinner  time. 

In  the  evening,  there  were  settlements  to  sign, 
and  presents  to  be  produced ;  and  Rosina,  to  cover 
Hannah's  low  spirits  and  break  up  the  fomiality 
of  the  party,  opened  the  piano  forte  at  Matthew's 
request,  and  played  some  of  his  favourite  airs. 
Her  brothers  and  Frank  Russell  followed  her  to 
the  instrument,  and  pleaded  for  a  song.  Rosina 
was  not  quite  equal  to  the  effort ;  she  felt  that  she 
must  be  either  thoughtlessly  gay  or  very  melan- 
choly ;  and  declined  the  proposal,  but  offered  to 
accompany  them  in  a  glee. 

"  What  shall  it  be  ? "  said  Harry,  turning  over 
a  music  book.  "'When  shall  we  three  meet 
again  ? '     That's  a  fine  thing,  is  n't  it  ? " 

"  Hush,  that  will  never  do  to-night,"  whispered 
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Rosina.  Harry's  eyes  followed  hers  towards  the 
farther  end  of  the  room,  where  Hannah,  Mrs. 
Wellford  and  Mr.  Russell  were  sitting  with  their 
backs  towards  the  piano,  Hannah's  hand  locked 
in  her  mother's  ;  and  he  gave  his  sister  a  nod  of 
intelligence. 

"  Come,  Rosina,"  cried  Mr.  Russell,  "  will  you 
not  give  me  my  favourite  '  Sweet  Helen' — the 
prettiest  of  English  ballads, — for  the  last  time  ?" 

"  Last  time  !  Nonsense ;  T  shall  soon  sing  it 
to  you  at  Summerfield,"  replied  Rosina,  as  she 
saw  Hannah  quickly  turn  away  her  head.  She 
immediately  began  the  accompaniment,  and  sang 
the  beautifully  simple  air  with  great  sweetness, 
though  rather  more  hurriedly  than  usual. 

"  That  ballad  deserves  to  be  an  English  classic, 
said  Frank  Russell. 

"  Here  is  a  good  boat  glee,  which  I  have 
found,"  said  HaiT}-,  placing  an  open  book  on  the 
music  desk. 

Trio  and  quartetto  succeeded  each  other,  and 
then,  Matthew,  fastening  together  his  flute,  ex- 
claimed, "  Sing  the  echo  song  in  Comus,  Rosy, 

'  Sweet  Echo,  sweetest  nymph,  that  livest  unseen,' 

and  I  will  play  the  echo  on  the  lawn,  as  I  used  to 
do  at  Summerfield."  He  opened  the  French  win- 
dow and  ran  out  into  the  garden.  It  was  a  fine 
moonlight  night ;  and  when  the  echo  song  was 
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ver,  tlie  singers  joined  him  on  the  lawn.  Hannah 
was  enjoying  too  much  pensive  luxury  to  wish  to 
quit  her  mother  and  lover. 

Tlie  bridal  morning  arose  clear  and  sunshiny  ; 
the  guests  assembled,  the  bridesmaids  were  bright 
with  smiles,  the  bride  adorned  with  modest  and 
becoming  blushes,  and  the  bridegroom  looking  his 
best  and  feeling  his  happiest.  As  Marianne  knew 
nothing  of  the  cause  of  Lewis's  departure,  her 
spirits  were  not  damped  by  the  dread  of  any  do- 
mestic calamity  ;  and  Rosina  was  too  affectionate 
to  embitter  Hannah's  wedding  day  by  dwelling  on 
her  own  regrets.  Every  thing  went  off  very 
well;  the  toilette,  the  breakfast,  the  ceremony, 
passed  like  a  dream ; — then  came  the  rattling  of 
wheels,  the  ringing  of  bells,—  kisses,  embraces, 
cordial  shakes  of  the  hand,  felicitations,  leave- 
takings,  smiles,  tears, — and  lo  ! 

"  The  bridal  is  over — the  guests  are  all  gone. 
The  bride's  only  sister  sits  weeping  alone  : 
The  wreath  of  white  roses  is  torn  from  her  brow, 
And  the  heart  of  the  bridesmaid  is  desolate  now." 

A  very  hearty  fit  of  crying  did  Rosina  indulge 
in,  when  she  had  locked  herself  into  her  own  room, 
that  room  which  was  now  to  be  only  her  own — 
that  room  where  dressing  gowns,  combs,  brushes, 
pins,  trinket  boxes,  silver  paper,  smelling  bottles, 
and  all  the  apparatus  of  the  toilette,  lay  in  dreary 
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confusion,  speaking  intelligibly  of  the  busy  scene 
which  had  so  soon  been  succeeded  by  melancholy 
silence— where  the  glass  at  which  Hannah  had 
dressed  herself,  and  the  chair  on  which  Hannah 
had  sat,  still  remained  as  she  had  left  them,  but 
where  Hannah  would  never  be  again.  Who  could 
tell  all  the  dismal  things  that  might  now  happen  ? 
Rosina's  tears  streamed  afresh  as  her  inventive 
mind  conjured  up  a  host  of  domestic  calamities, 
of  which  sickness  and  death  were  not  the  least 
conspicuous.  But  she  presently  recollected  that 
it  was  selfish  to  be  thus  abandoning  herself  to  all 
the  luxury  of  woe,  while  her  mother  was  in  need 
of  consolation.  Matthew,  Harry,  and  Frank  Rus- 
sell were  to  pass  the  day  at  the  rectory ;  and  Mrs. 
Pennington  came  round  to  persuade  Mrs.  Well- 
ford  and  Rosina  to  join  them  at  dinner,  but  they 
preferred  spending  a  melancholy  afternoon  by 
themselves.  Poor  Mrs.  Wellford !— "  Oh  Mrs. 
Pennington  !  such  a  loss  !"  said  she,  putting  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  It  might  have  been 
supposed  that  her  favoiuite  child  had  just  died. 
Mrs.  Pennington  could  condole  with  her ;  for  she 
had  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  a  daughter  in  the 
same  way.  How  feeble  are  we  mortals  who  can- 
not bear  the  weight  of  our  own  gratified  wishes  ! 
The  darling  desire  of  Mrs.  Wellford's  heart  had  just 
been  fulfilled. 
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On  tlie  following  morning,  the  young  men  re- 
turned to  their  respective  homes,  and  Rosina  was 
left  to  feel  the  dreary  extent  of  her  solitude.     She 
was  even  bereft  of  her  friend  Marianne  ;  for  Cap- 
tain Pennington  and  his  bride  arrived  at  Ports- 
mouth, and  as  their  stay  in  England  was  to  be 
short,  they  intended  to   remain  with  the  lady's 
friends  in  London,  without  visiting  Stoke  Barton, 
and  Dr.  Pennington  and  his   family  hastened  to 
town  to  enjoy  their  society.     Rosina  felt  herself 
oppressed  by  a  kind  of  creeping  listlessness,  but 
she  shook  off  this  insidious  temptation  to  indo- 
lence, and  did  her  best  to  supply  Hannah's  place 
to  her  mother.     To  hide  her  want  of  spirits  for 
conversation,  she  read  aloud  while  Mrs.  Wellford 
worked,   and  found  this   an  excellent  method  of 
turning  the  ciUTent  of  her  thoughts.     It  struck  her 
that  now  would  be  a  good  opportmiity  to  com- 
mence a  regular  course  of  study  which  Mr.  Rus- 
sell had  recommended  her ;  and  in  pursuance  of 
his  directions,   not  merely  to  store  her  memory 
with  a  catalogue  of  facts,  but  to  trace  their  ten- 
dency and  consequences.     In  this  view,  history 
assumed  a  new  character,  and  no  longer  appeared 
a  mere  record  of  crimes. 

Matthew  now  attained  his  twenty-first  year, 
and  with  all  due  form,  entered  into  partnership 
with  Mr.  Good,  under  whose  roof  it  was  settled 
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that  he  should  for  the  present  remain.  Hannali 
and  her  husband  after  spending  a  fortnight  at  the 
sea-side,  and  staying  a  few  days  with  some  of  Mr. 
Russell's  relations,  returned  to  Summerfield;  and 
before  the  honeymoon  was  quite  out,  Rosina 
received  a  pressing  invitation  from  her  sister  to 
visit  her  in  her  new  home.  Perhaps  even  an 
invitation  to  London  would  not  have  been  so 
joyfully  accepted.  Rosina  had  some  scruples, 
indeed,  about  leaving  her  mother,  but  these  were 
overruled  by  Mrs.  Wellford,  who  reminded  her 
that  her  own  turn  would  soon  come.  Rosina 
therefore  wrote  to  tell  Hannah  she  might  expect 
to  see  her  at  the  end  of  the  week;  and  with  a 
girlish  love  of  taking  hy  surprise,  she  set  off  on 
Thursday,  in  her  uncle's  post  chariot  under  the 
protection  of  his  staid  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Hawkins, 
joyously  anticipating  her  sister's  delight  at  seeing 
her  a  day  or  two  sooner  than  she  had  expected. 
She  arrived  at  Summerfield  early  in  the  afternoon, 
was  greatly  amused  to  see  Joseph  throw  down  his 
spade  in  a  huny,  and  run  into  the  house  for  his 
livery  jacket, — hurried  into  the  vicarage  parlour 
without  stopping  to  speak  to  Mary  White's  comely 
niece  who  was  tying  on  a  clean  apron, — and  found 
it  empty. 

This  was  no  more  than  she  had  deserved.     Su- 
san followed  her  to  inquke  after  her  "  mamma," 
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and  to  say  that  master  and  mistress  had  dined  an 
hour  ago    and  were    gone    out   to    take    a  walk. 
Rosina  was    disappointed;    however,   there   was 
still  a  surprise  in  store  for  them  on  their  return : 
she  told  Susan  she  wanted  no  dinner,  but  begged 
to   have    a   sandwich,    and   then  began   to   look 
around  her.     Kosina  had  no  very  clear  recollec- 
tions of  the  vicarage  as  it    had  existed   in  her 
father's  time,   but  she  seemed   to  remember  the 
room  in  which  she  now  stood,  presenting  a  con- 
fused litter  of  hoops,  whips,  skipping  ropes  and 
childi'en's  implements,    which  had  resisted  Mrs, 
Weliford's  attempts  at  keeping  in  tolerable  order. 
She  had  also  spent  half  an  hour  in  this  parlour 
one  day  when  a  sudden  hail-storm  had  obliged 
her  and  her  mother  to  accept  Mr.  Russell's  invita- 
tion to  take  shelter.     Fainfid  remembrances  had 
then  filled  Mrs.  Wellford's  eyes  with  tears;    but 
Rosina,  as  she  looked  around  on  the  nicely  kept 
furniture  and  orderly  arrangement  of  papers  and 
books,    had   thought   the   face    of   things    much 
changed  for  the  belter,    and  only  regretted  that 
there  were  no  other  signs  of  domestic  enjoyment 
than  a  pair  of  slippers  and  an  arm-chair  by  the 
fire-side,    and  Newton's  Piincipia   on  the  table. 
But  now,    the  somewhat  dreary  arrangement  of 
parlour  comforts  was  altered,  without  detracting 
from    neatness:    a   shawl    and    parasol   lay  on   a 
VOL.  III.  M 
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chair;  screens  painted  by  Rosina  and  fresh-  ga- 
thered flowers  decorated  the  chimney-piece  ; 
Shakspeare's  Cymbeline  occupied  the  window- 
seat;  and  the  pretty  work-table  which  had  been 
Harry's  wedding  present,  displayed  the  womanly 
accessories  of  scissors,  needle-case,  and  emery 
bag.  All  denoted  feminine  but  not  solitary  occu- 
pation, for  there  were  two  chairs  removed  from 
their  station  against  the  wall,  and  a  letter  serving 
as  a  book-mark  to  Cymbeline,  was  directed  to 
Mr.  Russell. 

Mary  Wliite  now  came  in,  smiling  and  curtsey- 
ing, followed  by  Joseph  laden  with  a  luncheon 
tray  much  more  hospitably  filled  than  Rosina  re- 
quired ;  and  while  she  made  her  solitary  dinner^ 
Mary  lingered  to  talk  with  pride  and  pleasure  of 
her  young  mistress,  and  to  narrate  the  news  of  the 
village.  "  Mr.  Matthew  looks  very  well,  ma'am," 
said  she,  "  and  drops  in  to  see  mistress  very  often, 
but  we  seldom  see  him  of  an  evening — I  fancy 
he's  a  good  deal  at  Mrs.  Greenway's,  and  always 
welcome,  as  he  must  be,  to  be  sure,  wherever  he 
goes ;  and  Mr.  Harry  has  come  over  to  dine  with 
us  once  or  twice  on  Sundays.  The  lieutenant, 
ma'am,  as  your  ma  let  the  cottage  to,  keeps  it  up 
veiy  ilice  indeed,  and  his  wife  is  making  a  beautiful 
grotter  in  the  garden,  of  shells  she  picked  up  at 
the  sea-side.     Betty  had  me  in  to  look  at  it  the 
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Other  day,  and  it's  very  handsome  indeed — a  star 
in  the  middle,  with  a  bit  of  looking  glass  in  the 
centre,  and  all  the  little  spokes  as  I  may  say  of  the 
star  made  of  large  shells  to  match,  and  the  spaces 
between  filled  up  with  small  stones  and  bits  of 
glass  and  cheyne,  and  little  twigs  dipped  in  seal- 
ing-wax to  look  hke  coral ;  and  over  all  an  arch, 
with  sea-weed  and  commoner  shells,  such  as  rows 
of  cockles,  and  mussels  to  correspond,  and  the 
jessamine  trailed  over  all — the  floor's  made  with 
pebble  stones,  in  squares  and  dimonds,  and  there's 
a  seat  for  the  lieutenant,  with  a  lion's  head  at  each 
elbow. — To  be  sure,  it's  uncommonly  purty  and 
ingenous,  and  I  think  the  lady  gives  up  more  of 
her  time  to  it  than  the  garden,  for  I  don't  see  her 
raking  the  borders  and  tying  up  the  flowers  as  you 
used  to  do,Via'am.     To  be  sure,  she's  a  very  nice 
lady,  though  uncommon  oniary  in  respect  of  her 
features,  and  the  lieutenant  seems  a  nice,  merry, 
free-spoken  man,  and  they've  three  fine  sperruted 
little  boys. — You'll  meet  them,  I  dare  say,  to-morrow 
evening  at  our  Mrs.  Greenway's,  ma'am,  for  there's 
going  to  be  a  little  party  there,  in  honour,  I  sup- 
pose, of  master  and  mistress." 

Here  Mary  interrupted  herself  to  observe  that 
master  and  mistress  were  in  sight. 

"  Don't  tell  them  I  am  come,"  cried  Rosina, 
turning  to  the  window.     It  was  so  clustered  with 
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flowers  that  there  was  little  clanger  of  her  being 
seen,  but  she  could  perceive  Hannah,  in  her 
simple  white  gown  and  straw  bonnet,  looking  ex- 
actly the  same  as  ever,  leaning  on  her  husband's 
arm  and  slowly  walking  up  the  lane.  "  They  little 
guess  that  I  am  here,"  thought  Rosina  triumph- 
antly, as  she  marked  their  leisurely  pace.  "  I  wish, 
however,  they  would  walk  a  little  faster — But  they 
have  no  need  to  run  after  happiness  like  other 
folks,  since  they  possess  it  in  themselves.  Bless 
me!  they  have  come  to  a  full  stop — Hannah's 
shoestring  is  untied — And  now  they  are  lingering 
to  look  at  a  view  which  they  have  seen  every  day 
for  years  and  years  !  I  suppose  Mr.  Russell  is  in- 
haling 

"  The  luxury  of  unexpected  siveets.'''' 

1  fear  the  dear,  good  man,  with  all  his  charming 
qualities,  is  something  of  a  dawdle  ! — Oh,  now  his 
hand  is  on  the  gate ! "  x4.nd,  unable  to  restrain 
herself  any  longer,  Rosina  ran  into  the  garden  to 
meet  them. 

Mr.  Russell  and  Hannah  were  as  much  delight- 
ed to  see  her  as  might  have  been  expected.  They 
scolded  her  for  not  letting  them  know  when  she 
was  coming,  that  they  inight  have  waited  dinner 
for  her,  and  wanted  her  to  dine  over  again.  This 
she  declined,  and  then  mutual  inquiries  succeeded 
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with  great  rapidity.     Hannah  began  to  speak  of 
her  dehghtful  visit  to  the  sea-side. 

"  Do  not  be  deceived,  Rosina,  into  the  belief, 
that  she  was  overwhelmed  at  first  sight  of  the  sea, 
with  astonishment  and  admiration,"  cried  Mr. 
Russell.  "  When  we  arrived  at  our  journey's  end, 
it  was  quite  dark ;  and  the  solemn  roaring  of  the 
waves  greatly  affected  Hannah's  imagination ;  but 
the  next  morning,  when  she  looked  out  of  her 
window,  she  was  obliged  to  own  herself  disap- 
pointed. I  believe  she,  had  expected  to  see  waves 
running  mountain  high,  with  all  the  poetical 
auxiliaries  of  mennaids,  dolphins,  stranded  ships 
and  shrieking  mariners." 

"  I  was  not  quite  so  foolish  as  that,"  said  Han- 
nah smiling,  "  but  it  was  low  water,  the  sky  was 
clouded,  and  certainly  the  sea  was  much  less  sub- 
hme  than  I  had  expected.  I  could  not  persuade 
myself  that  my  eyes  actually  traversed  a  surface  of 
so  many  miles  as  I  was  assured  was  the  case. 
Instead  of  growing  feinter  as  it  receded  into  dis- 
tance like  land  scenery,  the  sea  appeared  deeper 
in  colour  as  it  approached  the  horizon.  On  re- 
marking it  to  Mr.  Russell,  he  said  that  so  our 
hopes  should  grow  deeper  and  brighter  as  they 
approached  heaven,  while  earthly  memories  faded 
in  receding  years." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Hannah  ! — I  did  not  expect 
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my  little  effusion  of  fancy  to  be  honoured  by  such 
a  long  residence  in  your  memory.  In  return,  I 
will  do  you  the  justice  to  say  that  you  were  suf- 
ficiently impressed  with  the  sublimity  of  the  sea 
when  the  tide  came  in.  I  could  not  get  you  away 
fi-om  the  beach,  though  the  deafening  roar  of  the 
waves  put  an  end  to  all  conversation.  Dr.  John- 
son, whose  thoughts  have  been  compared  to  peb- 
bles formed  and  polished  in  the  mighty  deep, 
resembled  the  briny  element  in  more  respects  than 
one.  Mr.  Ocean  is  a  very  pragmatical  fellow  in 
society,  and  will  let  no  one  be  heard  or  thought  of 
but  himself." 

"  I  was  afraid,  one  night,"  said  Hannah,  "  that 
we  were  going  to  have  the  awful  spectacle  of  a 
storm — " 

"  Afraid ! "  repeated  Mr.  Russell.  "  I  assure 
you,  Rosina,  that  only  a  few  hom's  before,  Hannah 
had  actually  been  wishing  to  hear  'the  distant 
thunder,  like  a  signal  drum,'  calling  heaven's  ar- 
tillery to  the  battle  ;  yet  no  sooner  did  some  very 
innocent  primrose-coloured  lightning  begin  to  flit 
playfully  in  the  west,  while  the  shrill  whistle  of 
the  gradually  rising  wind 

"  Seemed  calling  to  the  clouds  that  lagged  behind,"  • 

than  her  courage  oozed  away:  she  began  to  tor- 

*  Mary  Anne  Brown. 
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ment  herself  about  some  poor  men  whom  we  had 
seen  go  out  in  their  herring  boats,  covered  her 
eyes  with  her  hand  at  every  flash  of  lightning,  and 
finally  begg-ed  me  to  shut  the  window  and  draw 
the  curtains," 

"  Hannah  had  never  a  strong  penchant  for 
thunder  or  lightning,"  said  Rosina. 

"  I  am  Sony,"  said  Hannah,  "  that  we  are  going 
to  Lady  Worral's  to-night,  instead  of  enjoying  a 
long  uninterrupted  evening  at  home." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Russell,  "  but  if  people  icill 
take  us  by  surprise,  and  come  when  they  are  not 
expected,  we  cannot  be  answerable  for  our  en- 
gagements," 

"  Are  you  going  to  Lady  Worral's?"  said  Ro- 
sina.    "  Well,  I  am  resigned — " 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Mr.  Russell,  "  for 
you  will  have  need  of  all  your  resignation.  Lady 
Worral  looks  upon  it  as  a  settled  thing  that  now 
you  live  at  Park  Place,  you  will  marry  Lewis  Pen- 
nington ;  and  as  you  know  and  I  know,  that  no- 
thing is  farther  than  such  marriage,  from  your  and 
his  thoughts,  of  course  you  will  be  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  undeceiving  her," 

Rosina  bit  her  lip.  "  That  speech  is  so  exactly 
like  you  ! "  said  she- 

"  Is  it  ?     Then  I  flatter  myself  it  was  at  once 
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neat,  sensible,  and  elegant. — Ah  !  here  comes  Mat- 
thew." 

Matthew  had  seen  his  uncle's  carnage  in  the 
stable  yard  of  the  White  Hart,  and  had  thence 
justly  guessed  that  his  sister  had  anived  at  the 
vicarage. 

In  the  evening,  they  fulfilled  their  engagement 
to  Lady  Worral.  Only  Mr.  and  IMrs.  Good  were 
invited  to  meet  them ;  and  in  due  time  the  card 
table  was  set  out. 

"  And  is  it  possible  you  are  a  whist  player, 
Hannah  ? "  exclaimed  Rosina,  as  she  saw  her  rise 
and  join  the  card  players. 

"  A  very  bad  one  at  present,"  said  Hannah. 

"  We  are  teaching  her,"  said  Mr.  Good,  "  she 
will  play  better  in  time." 

"  It  will  not  be  the  first  time,  Rosina,"  said  Mr. 
Russell,  drawing  his  chair  towards  her,  "  that  you 
and  I  have  been  reduced  to  amuse  each  other  in 
this  room." 

"  Poor  man!  what  should  you  have  done  if  I 
had  not  been  here  ?  Books  there  are  none ;  you 
must  have  gone  to  sleep.  Pray,"  said  she  in  a 
lower  tone,  "  are  you  not  rather  jealous  at  Han- 
nah's being  monopolized  by  the  whist  players  ? " 

"  Cards,"  replied  Mr.  Russell  in  the  same  sub- 
dued tone,  "  I  detest  as  the  vehicles  of  gambling. 
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and  despise  as  one  of  the  most  frivolous  amuse- 
ments 

"  That  idleness  has  ever  yet  contrired 
To  fill  the  void  of  an  unfurnished  brain :  " 

— but  the  intention  sometimes  justifies  the  deed  ; 
at  any  rate,  it  makes  what  was  only  insignificant, 
praiseworthy,  when  springing  from  kindness  of 
heart.  Lady  Worral  depends  on  cards  for  her  even- 
ing amusement ;  at  her  age  it  is  not  likely  that  all 
the  preaching  in  the  world  would  induce  her  to 
abandon  it ;  and  at  most,  it  can  only  be  called  a 
loss  of  time,  which  in  her  case,  would  most  pro- 
bably not  be  filled  up  by  any  thing  better.  Hannah 
dislikes  cards  as  much  as  I  do ;  they  are  actually 
irksome  to  her;  and  as  she  is  a  bad  player,  no 
one  can  suspect  her  of  having  recourse  to  them 
from  avarice  ;  neither  has  she  been  shamed  into 
following  the  customs  of  the  world.  Pure  good- 
nature inclines  her  to  sacrifice  her  time  novr  and 
then  to  an  old,  infirm  ftiend,  whom  she  loves  for 
many  instances  of  generosity  and  attachment,  but 
from  whom  she  has  no  pecuniary  expectations. 
Influenced  by  this  benevolent  spirit,  I  assure  you 
I  consider  Hannah's  attention  to  '  ensanguined 
hearts,  clubs  typical  of  strife,  and  spades  the  em- 
blem of  untimely  graves,'  as  not  merely  hamiless 
but  highly  meritorious.     Look   at  her  now :  she 
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would  rather  be  sitting  between  us  at  this  mo- 
ment ;  but  you  see  no  weariness  on  her  counte- 
nance ;  she  is  applying  herself  seriously  to  the 
game,  and  listening  to  Mr.  Good's  witticisms,  and 
Lady  WoiTal's  reproofs  of  her  want  of  judgement, 
with  equal  sweetness." 

"  And  do  the  same  principles  which  you  admire 
so  much  in  Hannah,  inclme  you  to  tmn  card- 
player  likewise  ? " 

"  No :  I  do  not  think  it  quite  harmless  for 
one  of  my  calling  to  sanction  a  fiivolous  and 
sometimes  a  guilty  amusement  by  his  practice. 
He  ought  to  encourage  something  better.  The 
utmost  extent  of  my  liberality  will  only  induce  me 
to  tolerate  card-playing,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, in  others." 

On  the  following  morning,  Rosina  was  anxious 
to  revisit  all  her  old  haunts.  She  and  Hannah 
walked  down  to  the  White  Cottage.  "  Mary  tells 
me,"  said  Rosina,  "  that  Mrs.  Greenway  is  making 
a  most  beautiful  grotter  in  the  garden,  with  shell?, 
looking  glass,  old  china  and  all  manner  of  fine 
things.  I  doubt  whether  I  shall  think  it  any  gi-eat 
improvement." 

"  I  have  my  doubts  also.  She  has  spoilt  your 
jessamine,  which  you  took  so  much  pains  to  train 
over  the  arbour :  and  the  vine  over  the  kitchen 
has  been  so  closely  trimmed,  as  to  give  the  house 
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that  awkward  look  which  a  person  has  whose  hair 
has  been  too  closely  cut.  However,  she  is  such  a 
goodnatured  woman  and  enters  with  such  pleasure 
into  all  her  httle  schemes,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
be  angry  with  her." 

When  Betty -opened  the  door  and  saw  Rosina, 
she  could  find  no  variety  of  language  to  express 
her  transport,  but  rather  prefeiTed  variety  of  ca- 
dence, repeating  the  same  exclamations  in  every 
diversity  of  key.  All  the  family  were  out,  which 
Rosina  was  not  particularly  sony  for  ;  and  after  a 
long  gossip  with  Betty,  she  looked  into  the  dear 
little  parlour  where  so  many  happy  hom-s  had  been 
spent.  All  looked  much  as  usual ;  the  furniture 
and  its  arrangement  remained  unaltered,  though  a 
miniature  seventy-four,  which  one  of  the  Master 
Greenways  was  manufacturing,  caused  rather  an 
unsightly  litter  on  the  floor. 

"  Master  Tom  does  make  such  a  mess  with  his 
ship -building,"  said  Betty,  stooping  rather  crossly 
to  pick  up  the  chips,  "  that  it's  impossible  to  keep 
the  carpit  fit  to  look  at ;  and  it's  just  the  same, 
whoever  happens  to  call;  but  his  mamma  does 
n't  mind  it,  so  /  must  say  nothing." 

While  Hannah  was  talking  to  Betty  about  ducks 
and  chickens,  Rosina  ran  round  the  garden.  The 
grotto  was  as  tasteless  a  concern  as  she  had  ex- 
pected it  to  be ;  there  were  bows  and  arrows  on 
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tlie  grass  plot,  and  a  target  was  set  up  against 
the  walnut  tree,  that  walnut  tree  beneath  which 
Huntley's  easel  had  stood,  and  Hannah's  rasp- 
berries had  been  eaten,  and  Lewis  Pennington 
had  drank  tea  with  them  for  the  first  time,  and 
Matthew  and  Sam  Good  had  quizzed  their  mas- 
querade dresses,  and  Rosina  had  seen  Huntley 
kiss  the  flowers  which  Hannah  had  thrown  away, 
and  Lewis's  parting  letter  had  been  read.  How 
many  careless  repartees  had  been  made,  how  many 
cheerful  hours  had  been  spent,  beneath  that  tree. 
Hannah  and  Betty  joined  Rosina  before  half  her 
meditations  were  expended,  and  began  to  remark 
on  the  fine  crop  of  walnuts  there  would  be  this 
year.  Before  they  returned  to  the  village,  they 
called  on  Henry  Neale,  the  poor  lame  boy,  and 
Hannah  afterwards  took  her  sister  to  the  village 
school. 

In  the  evening  there  was  quite  a  roomful  of 
company  at  Mrs.  Greenway's,  to  meet  the  bride 
and  bridegroom.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Good,  Matthew 
and  Harry,  Sam  Good,  the  two  eldest  Miss  Hol- 
lands, Lady  Worral,  the  lieutenant  and  his  wife, 
and  one  or  two  friends  from  Heeley  completed  the 
party.  There  was  a  card  table  for  Lady  Worral, 
and  the  rest  entertained  themselves  with  conver- 
sation and  music.  Sam  Good  devoted  himself  to 
Rosina  throughout  the.  evening,  for  she  was  not 
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only  "  a  good  pretty  girl,"  but  "  a  good  fortune," 
and  Rosina,  diverted  with  his  oddnesses,  was  not 
half  so  much  annoyed  by  his  attentions  as  she  had 
been  in  humbler  days.  The  evening  passed  off 
pleasantly ;  it  was  nothing,  however,  to  the  dear 
familiar  communion  of  heart  and  mind  which  dis- 
tinguished the  quiet  evenings  afterwards  spent  at 
the  vicarage,  Rosina  seemed  never  to  have  ap- 
preciated her  sister  and  Mr.  Russell  before,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  wish  for,  but  that  these 
evenings  of  happiness  could  have  been  shared  by 
her  mother.  There  is  always  something  still  to 
wish — something  which  we  hope  futurity  will 
bring  us,  whatever  else  it  may  take  away;  and  it 
is  fortunate  that  it  is  so,  for  otherwise  we  should 
behold  present  happiness  fleeting  from  us  with 
dismay,  and  discern  in  the  mist  before  us  nothing 
but  dreary  shadows  of  regret,  bereavement,  and 
death.  Rosina's  time  now  passed  in  the  manner 
most  congenial  to  her  taste,  and  at  the  same  time, 
most  conducive  to  her  improvement.  For  an  hour 
or  two  every  morning,  Mr.  Russell  left  the  sisters 
to  themselves,  and  either  wrote  in  his  study,  or 
visited  his  parishioners,  Hannah,  meanwhile, 
superintended  her  meiidffe,  SLttended  to  her  flowers, 
or  went  with  Rosina  into  the  village.  She  seldom 
returned  without  spending  half  an  hour  at  the 
school.     Mr.  Russell  was  now  ready  to  join  them 
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in  a  longer  walk,  or  to  read  to  them  while  they 
worked;  and  whichever  plan  was  pursued  before 
dinner,  the  other  came  after  it.  A  stroll  in  the 
garden  always  preceded  tea ;  and  as  the  days  were 
now  rapidly  shortening,  a  long  uninteiTupted 
evening  ensued,  occupied  in  reading,  needlework, 
drawing,  and  conversation,  occasionally  varied  by 
music  or  a  game  at  chess.  As  the  lieutenant's 
wife  was  not  musical,  she  had  willingly  given  up 
the  piano  for  Rosina's  use ;  and  Matthew  some- 
times brought  his  flute.  Rosina's  affluence  now 
allowed  her  to  put  in  execution  many  little  plans 
for  the  benefit  of  her  humble  friends  which  she 
had  meditated  in  her  days  of  poverty.  At  her 
expense,  Assheton's  map  of  Palestine  was  pur- 
chased, and  hung  up  in  the  schoolroom  :  useful 
books  were  given  to  industrious  scholars  of  a 
literary  turn;  a  mangle  was  bought  for  Widow 
Hatcher,  and  an  easy  chair  for  Henry  Neale. 
Poor  Henry  was  rapidly  falling  a  victim  to  con- 
sumption ;  and  his  gi'eatest  comfort  was  in  the 
frequent  visits  which  he  received  from  Mr.  and 
JNIrs.  Russell.  Hannah  and  Rosina  carried  him 
almost  daily  some  little  delicacy  which  they  had 
themselves  made,  to  tempt  his  sickly  appetite. 
Among  their  innocent  pleasures,  that  of  doing 
good  was  not  the  least ;  and  when,  towards  the 
close  of  October,  Rosina  quitted  her  beloved  sister, 
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it  was  with  the  gratifying  conviction  that  she  left 
her  in  the  station  best  fitted  to  mature  her  virtues 
in  this  world,  and  prepare  her  for  perfect  happi- 
ness in  the  next.  When  Rosina  changed  the 
picture  and  imagined  Hannah  the  wife  of  Huntley, 
living  in  some  half-genteel  street  amid  the  smoke 
and  uproar  of  London,  forced  to  maintain  an  ele- 
gant appearance  on  insufficient  means,  trembling 
to  find  herself  on  the  verge  of  debt,  surrounded 
by  acquaintance  either  coldly  civil  or  dangerously 
admiring,  uncertain  of  the  wavering  affections  of 
a  volatile  husband,  and  exposed  to  the  violence 
of  his  unrestrained  temper, — removed  from  the 
protecting  eye  of  a  mother,  the  sympathy  of  a 
sister,  the  grateful  affection  of  a  cherished  pea- 
santry,—her  servants  the  unprincipled,  unattach- 
able,  pilfering  wretches  that  wander  from  place  to 
place, — her  amusements  the  theatre,  or  a  close, 
heated  room  full  of  company, — her  duties,  to  watch 
hour  after  hour  in  expectation  of  a  husband's  re- 
turn from  a  gay  supper,  and  to  hide  under  a  smil- 
ing face,  a  breaking  heart,— E-osina  could  pursue 
the  picture  no  further;  and  she  breathed  a  silent 
but  deep  thanksgiving  that  Hannah's  happiness 
had  not  been  raised  on  so  tottering  a  basis ;  but 
that  her  fate  was  indissolubly  united  with  that  of 
one  whose  glory  and  pleasure  would  always  be  to 
accompany  her  along  the  path  of  retired  virtue. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

PRIVATE    THEATRICALS. 

Hannah's  happiness  formed  the  theme  of  many  an 
interesting  conversation,  on  Rosina\s  return.  Mrs. 
Wellford  looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  time 
when  she  should  witness  it  herself;  but  that  time 
did  not  appear  to  be  immediately  at  hand.  James 
Parkinson  had  returned  to  Park  Place,  and  she  did 
not  choose  to  leave  Rosina  exposed  to  his  alter- 
nate fits  of  rudeness  and  admiration.  Luckily,  his 
sporting  pursuits  kept  him  out  of  doors  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  ;  but  his  evenings  were  still  with- 
out occupation,  nor  was  his  conversation  such  as 
to  be  either  edifying  or  agreeable  to  a  modest,  sen- 
sible girl  of  eighteen.  The  Pei:mingtons  had  re- 
turned to  the  rectory  ;  and  scarcely  a  day  passed, 
part  of  which  was  not  spent  together  by  Rosina, 
Sophy,  and  Marianne.  Lewis  continued  to  shut 
himself  up  with  his  law  books,  but  he  could 
hardly  pass  half  an  hour  with  his  family  with- 
out hearing  Rosina's  praises  echoed  from  one  to 
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another.  "  How  Rosina's  mind  improves  !  "  said 
Mrs.  Pennington.  "  Her  sprightliness  is  now 
tempered  by  reflection  and  good  sense."  "  That 
girl's  wit,"  quoth  the  doctor,  "  reminds  me  of  the 
householder  in  holy  writ.  She  brings  Ibrth  from 
the  ti'easury  of  her  brain  things  new  and  old." — 
"  Rosina  is  very  anxious  to  be  of  service  to  the 
poor,"  observed  Marianne ;  "  she  was  complain- 
ing to  me  that  she  feared  it  would  be  a  long 
time  before  they  would  acquire  the  habit  of  tell- 
ing her  all  their  little  trials  and  grievances  as 
they  did  at  Summerfield." — "  Only  think  of  Ro- 
siua's  reading  Jeremy  Taylor's  Holy  Living  and 
Dying  on  a  tveek-day ! "  ciied  Sophy  laughing, 
"  and  that,  not  for  Mrs.  Wellford's  edification  but 
for  her  own  amusement !"—"  Oh,  she  reads,  and 
reflects  too,  more  seriously  than  you  would  think, 
since  her  last  visit  to  Summerfield,"  said  Isabella. 
"  Flowers  equally  cover  the  surface,"  said  Mari- 
anne, "  but  there  is  buried  treasure  underneath, 
and  quick  eyes  can  see  that  the  ground  has  been 
broken." — "  Rosina  went  with  me  to-day  to  fly 
my  kite,"  said  George.  "  Rosina  has  taught  me 
how  to  net  a  purse,"  said  Clara. 

All  these  eulogiums  were  apparently  heard  by 
Lewds  with  neither  pleasure  nor  indifference,  but 
with  something  of  weariness  and  irritation.  "  I 
suppose  I  may  go  on  reading  to  you,"  said  he  to 
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Marianne  one  clay,  "  when  you  have  finished 
ringing  the  changes  on  Uosina's  perfections." 

"  Why,  Lewis !"  said  she,  "  you  surely  are  not 
displeased,  are  you,  at  her  being  amiable  ? " 

"  Quite  the  reverse,"  replied  Lewis,  with  a  slight 
degree  of  irony,  "  I  only  beg  leave  to  differ  from 
the  general  opinion  of  her  being  quite  faultless."" 

"  Nobody  is  that,"  said  Marianne,-  "  but  pray, 
to  what  particular  fault  are  you  alluding  now  ? " 

"  Not  to  a  particular  fault  at  all,"  said  he. 
"  Unfortunately  it  is  too  common  to  be  parti- 
cular." 

"  Well,  tell  me  what  it  is,  at  all  events,"  said 
Marianne  impatiently. 

"  Merely  that  of  giving  encouragement  to  a 
puppy  and  a  fool." 

"  Whom  can  you  mean  ?  Mr.  James  Parkinson  ? 
My  dear  Lewis,  she  cannot  bear  the  man." 

"  So  it  seems,  by  his  name  occurring  to  you 
directly." 

"  That  was  because  he  is  the  only  person  of 
her  acquaintance  to  whom  your  epithets  apply." 

"  I  am  not  so  certain  of  that,"  said  Lewis 
thoughtfully. 

"  But  I  can  assure  you,"  reiterated  Marianne, 
"  that  Rosina  detests  him." 

"  Why  then  did  she  return  from  Summerfield  ?" 

"  Because  he  sent  no  notice  of  his  coming,  and 
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only  arrived  the  night  before  she  did.  Mrs.  Well- 
ford  said  to  mamma  that  if  there  had  been  time, 
she  should  have  written  to  Rosina  to  desire  her  to 
remain  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell." 

"  Mrs.  Wellford  thought,  then,  that  Parkinson 
might  make  himself  too  agreeable." 

"  Who  can  be  too  agreeable  who  is  never  agree- 
able at  all?" 

"  De  gustibus  non  est  disputandum.  Why,  if 
Rosina  dislikes  him,  does  she  afford  him  so  much 
of  her  company  and  conversation  ? " 

"  He  is  her  uncle's  guest.  She  cannot  help 
it." 

"  But  she  might  treat  him  with  more  dis- 
tance." 

"  Not  without  vexing  Mr.  Parkinson.  Besides, 
he  worries  her  into  arguments." 

"  She  is  very  weak  to  let  herself  be  worried 
by  such  a  blockhead.  At  any  rate,  she  need  not 
ride  with  him," 

"  She  must  ride  with  him  when  he  chooses  to 
be  of  the  party,  or  else  give  up  horse  exercise  al- 
together, which  would  be  a  great  punishment  to 
her  and  vex  Mr.  Parkinson." 

"  Yes,  and  some  of  these  days,  she  must  marry 
this  consummate  dolt,  or  else  give  up  her  fortune 
altogether,  which  would  be  a  great  punishment  to 
her  and  vex  Mr.  Parkinson."  . 
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"  You  know  you  are  unjust.  Rosina  is  go- 
verned by  her  own  judgement  in  great  things,  and 
by  the  taste  of  others  in  trifles.  However,  I  am 
not  sorry  to  see  you  a  httle  jealous." 

"  Jealous ! "  cried  Lewis  in  high  disdain,  ''  I 
wonder  what  ridiculous  passion  you  will  attribute 
to  me  next !  I  suppose  you  will  presently  tell  me 
I  am  in  love!"  And  with  a  laugh  which  was 
meant  to  be  very  careless,  he  left  the  room. 

That  very  same  evening,  E,osina  came  with 
some  dried  plants  for  Marianne,  which  Hannah 
had  sent  her  from  Summerfield.  She  was  pressed 
to  stay  to  tea,  and  after  a  little  hesitation,  con- 
sented. A  servant  was  dispatched  to  inform  Mrs. 
Wellford,  and  Marianne  reUeved  her  friend  of  her 
shawl  and  bonnet. 

"  So  Mr.  James  Parkinson  is  with  you  still," 
said  Sophy. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Rosina,  laughing  as  she  care- 
lessly arranged  her  ringlets  at  the  pier  glass,  "  but 
the  charming  youth  is  about  to  rob  us  of  the  ines- 
timable benefit  of  his  society,  for  shooting  and 
acting  are  the  two  occupations  which  divide  his 
affections,  and  a  friend  in  Warwickshire  has  in- 
vited him  to  some  private  theatricals.  He  leaves 
us  to-morrow." 

"  Indeed !     You  will  miss  him,  shall  not  you  ? " 
"  Yes — from  my  elbow  at  breakfast  time.   When 
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I  behold  him,  clay  after  day,  occupymg  Hannah's 
wonted  seat,  I  can  hardly  help  exclaiming,  like 
the  king  of  the  Gepida),  '  How  dear  is  that  place! 
— how  detested  that  person ! ' " 

Lewis's  face  brightened.  "  The  difference  be- 
tween yom-  companions  must  have  been  sensibly 
felt,"  said  he. 

"  You  cannot  imagine  to  what  a  degree,"  said 
Rosina.  "  Even  their  silence  was  as  far  opposed 
as  light  and  darkness — one  originating  in  having 
much  to  think,  the  other  in  having  nothing 
to  say.  Judge  then,  of  the  difference  be- 
tween their  conversation !  OUiim,  you  may  say, 
almost  in  the  words  of  Romeo,  '  he  speaks— ye^  he 
says  nothing!' " 

"  Cleverly  applied,  Rosina,"  said  Dr.  Penning- 
ton, laughing. 

"  Do  you  know,  Rosina,  what  play  Mr.  James 
Parkinson  is  going  to  act?"  said  George. 

"  No,  George,  I  do  not.  I  tliink,  however,  he 
mentioned  Cato  or  Coriolanus.  I  really  cannot 
recollect  which." 

"  I  was  reading  about  Cato  to-day,"  said  George. 
"  I  should  like  to  see  that  play.     Should  not  you  V 

"  I  dare  say  I  should  be  pleased  with  any  play, 
for  I  have  never  seen  one." 

"  Never  seen  a  play,"  cried  Isabella, 
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"  Never  s^en  a  play  !"  cried  Clara;  and  imme- 
diately she  and  George  retired  to  a  corner  where 
they  held  a  conference  in  whispers. 

Lewis  was  in  uncommonly  good  spirits  this 
evening,  and  took  so  much  pains  to  please,  that 
not  only  Rosina,  but  his  sisters  were  charmed 
with  him. 

Music  was  proposed  after  tea.  Sophy,  who 
had  taken  lessons  of  a  fashionable  master  during 
the  spring,  had  a  brilliant  voice,  and  great  power 
of  execution,  though  she  wanted  feeling.  Her 
sisters  were  able  to  take  inferior  parts.  Lewis 
did  not  know  a  note  of  music,  and  would  not 
confess  being  a  singer,  but  as  a  bass  is  very  desir- 
able, his  sisters  had  drummed  into  him  several 
glees  and  quartettes,  in  which  he  could  acquit 
himself  very  creditably.  It  was  proposed  that  as 
they  mustered  so  strongly  on  this  evening,  they 
should  perform  some  of  the  beautiful  choruses  and 
quintettes  in  La  Clemenza  di  Tito.  They  com- 
menced with  "  O  Dei,  che  smania  e  questa  ! " 
Rosina  was  Sesto,  and  Sophy,  Vitellia. 

"  That  is  music  '  manied  to  immortal  verse,'  " 
said  Lewis,  when  they  had  concluded.  "  Mozart 
and  Metastasio  deser\^e  one  another.  Mozart  can 
indeed  rise  much  higher,  but  Metastasio  equals 
him  in  delicacy.     What  can  be  finer  than  the  gra- 
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dations  of  feeling,  both  in  music  and  poetry,  in 
that  opening  recitative?  As  to  II  Don  Giovanni, 
I  cannot  forgive  Mozart  for  dragging  such  a  pal- 
try worn  out  plot  into  immortality  by  linking  it 
with  his  glorious  music.  It  is  as  unsightly  an 
union  as  that  which  the  tyrant  Mezentius  made 
by  chaining  a  dead  and  a  living  body  together." 

"  Notwithstanding  which,  you  must  let  me  sing 
my  favourite  '  Batti,  batti,  oh  bel  Masetto,' " 
said  Sophy. 

"  Your  favourite,  because  you  are  conscious  of 
singing  it  well,"  said  Lewis ;  and  he  gave  a  ridi- 
culous translation  of  the  words. 

Rosina  had  seldom  passed  a  happier  evening. 
A  servant  was  sent  for  her  at  eleven  o'clock,  and 
Lewis  walked  with  her  through  the  park.  It  was 
a  clear  starlight  night;  not  a  breath  of  air  dis- 
turbed the  trees  which  threw  their  long  dark 
branches  over  their  heads.  John  followed  at  a 
convenient  distance;  and  if  Lewis  had  still  been  a 
lover,  never  could  he  hope  for  a  more  propitious 
opportunity  for  pleading  his  suit;  yet  he  allowed 
it  to  pass  unimproved,  and  preferred  speaking  of 
the  beauty  of  the  night,  the  study  of  astronomy, 
Captain  PaiTy's  observations,  the  northern  lights, 
and  the  various  phenomena  of  the  polar  regions. 
A  freezing  subject  for  a  lover  to  have  selected,  it 
must  be  confessed,  yet  Rosina  did  not  find  it  im- 
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interesting.  She  asked  him  the  names  of  several 
stars,  and  once  or  twice  they  came  to  a  full  stop. 
At  length,  Lewis  descended  from  celestial  to  ter- 
restrial bodies,  and  began  to  criticize  the  charac- 
ters of  certain  persons  of  their  acquaintance.  R-o- 
sina  and  he  were  not  of  the  same  opinion  with 
respect  to  Sir  Robert  Bosanquet.  Lewis  consi- 
dered his  mind  of  an  inferior  order,  and  his  good 
qualities  disgraced  by  frivolity  and  foppery.  Ro- 
sina  gave  him  credit  for  talent,  and  thought  his 
dandyism  only  assumed  for  the  sake  of  amusing 
his  acquaintance. 

"  But  what  a  contemptible  application  of  talent, 
if  talent  he  has!"  cried  Lewis. 

"  He  is  very  entertaining,"  said  Rosina.  "  But 
you,  Lewis,  aspire  to  grander  things.  We  are 
soon  to  lose  you,  I  hear." 

"  Yes,  I  shall  go  to  town  as  soon  as  the  tenu 
commences." 

"  And  do  you  really  find  the  law  entertain- 
ing?" 

"  Entertaining !  No.  But  every  man  should 
have  a  profession.  If  we  were  always  thinking  of 
entertainment,  we  should  soon  sink  to  the  level  of 
brutes." 

"  You  draw  that  conclusion,  I  suppose,  from 
the  inscription  on  the  stable  yard  of  the  King's 
Head,  '  Entertainment  for  man  and  horse.'  " 
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"  No;  it  is  the  result  of  niucli  reflection,  I  as- 
sure you." 

Lewis  wished  her  good  evening  when  they 
reached  the  portico,  and  walked  home  rather 
gravely. 

The  next  morning,  he  was  passing  through  the 
shrubbery,  when  he  heard  laughter  and  lively 
voices  in  the  adjoining  path,  and  almost  imme- 
diately encountered  Marianne  and  Mademoiselle 
Mackau. 

"  Oh !  here  he  is,"  cried  Marianne,  "  Lewis ! — " 
But  perceiving,  or  fancying  she  perceived,  that 
he  looked  more  serious  than  usual,  she  turned 
away  with  a  laugh,  saying,  "  You  may  ask  him. 
Mademoiselle,  for  I  am  sure  I  shall  not,"  and 
ran  off. 

"  What  is  this  mighty  matter  ? "  said  Lewis, 
looking  sm'prised. 

"  The  mighty  matter,"  replied  Mademoiselle 
gaily  in  French,  "  is  that  poor  Clara  has  set  her 
heart  on  our  asking  you  a  favour  which  Marianne 
is  sure  so  gi'ave  a  student  will  not  grant.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  children  have  amused  themselves 
with  learning  one  of  Madame  de  Genlis's  little 
plays,  in  which  I  have  encouraged  them  for  the 
improvement  of  their  French ;  and  as  E,osina  said 
last  night  that  she  had  never  seen  a  play  of  any 
kind,  George  and  Clara  have  conceived  the  idea 
VOL.  in.  N 
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of  inviting  her  to  the  representation.  Unfortu- 
nately there  is  one  character  unfilled — that  of  a 
papa,  which  the  children  are  veiy  anxious  that 
you  should  undertake  ;  but  Marianne  says  you 
will  think  it  too  childish  and  sentimental,  and — " 

"  Is  that  all?"  said  Lewis,  clearing  his  brow, 
"  give  me  the  book,  Mademoiselle ;  I  will  under- 
take it  with  pleasure." 

"  Ah,  you  are  the  most  goodnatured  person  in 
the  world,"  said  she  with  delight,  "  you  have  no 
pride  nor  affectation  about  you,  none  at  all ! " 

"  Childish?  Who  would  not  be  a  child?" 
pursued  Lewis,  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the 
play— 

'  Childhood  !  happiest  stage  of  life, 
Free  from  trouble,  free  from  strife  ! ' 

— When  is  the  representation  to  take  place.  Made- 
Mioiselle  ? " 

'*  This  evening,  if  you  are  ready  with  your 
part-" 

"  This  evening!     My  dear  Mademoiselle! — " 

"  Oh,  you  will  appear  but  once,  and  have  only 
seven  speeches.  Any  schoolboy  could  learn  them 
m  two  hours." 

"  And  how  are  the  other  characters  to  be 
cast?" 

"  Marianne    sera   votre    fille    ainee,    Clara    et 
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George  les   deux   enfans,    Sopliie    la   femme    de 
chambre — " 

"  And  the  lady  to  whom  I  shall  have  the  ho- 
nour of  play  hig  husband? — " 

"  Moi-meme,"  said  Mademoiselle,  with  a  curt- 
sey and  a  smile. 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  said  Lewis  gaily,  "  nothing 
could  be  better.  The  whole  affair  charms  me  ex- 
cessively. I  would  not  disappoint  sweet  little 
Clara  for  the  world.  It  really  was  uncommonly 
goodnatured  of  the  children  to  think  of  Rosina. 
Which  is  the  green-room?  My  mother's  room,  ] 
suppose.  I  will  leam  my  part  instanter,  and  at- 
tend the  rehearsal  before  dinner." 

Mademoiselle  renewed  her  thanks,  and  returned 
to  the  house  to  communicate  the  welcome  intelli- 
gence, while  Lewis  remained  in  the  shrubbery  to 
con  his  seven  speeches  with  a  feeling  of  benevo- 
lence and  complacence  at  his  heart  which  many 
a  theatrical  amateur  might  have  envied. 

Soon  after  dinner,  Rosina  received  an  embassy 
from  the  rectory,  consisting  of  George  and  Clara, 
who  informed  her  with  faces  full  of  importance 
that  they  wanted  her  to  diink  tea  with  them  that 
night  veri/  particularly  indeed;  and  Clara  added, 
with  rather  conscious  looks,  that  her  mother  had 
desired  her  to  say  she  should  be  happy  to  see 
Mrs.  Wellford  and  Mr.  Parkinson.     The  invitation 
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was  accepted;  and  as  there  was  evidently  a  secret 
in  the  case,  Rosina  amused  the  young  Penning- 
tons   by  appearing  very  anxious  to   discover  it. 
They  found  the  family,  contrary  to  custom,  sitting 
in  the  library,  but  nothing  else  hinted  that  any 
thing  remarkable  was  going  forward,  except  cer- 
tain intelligent  smiles   and   glances.      After   tea, 
however,  all  the  young  people,  except  Isabella, 
unaccountably  disappeared,    and  the  secret  was 
soon  unfolded  when  Clara  entered  with  a  basket- 
ful of  neatly-written  play -bills,  \\'hich  she  handed 
round  to  the  company.     They  now  adjourned  to 
the  drawing-room,  the  prompter's  bell  announced 
the  commencement  of  the  performance,  and  the 
folding  doors  were  thrown  open.     The  first  scene 
was  well  performed  between  Sophy,  Clara,   and 
George,  the  first  of  whom  made  a  capital  waiting- 
maid.      Clara  delivered  her  speeches  admirably, 
and   it   could   only  be    objected  to  her  that  she 
looked  very  red.     George  had  more  courage,  but 
was    less    perfect,    and   troubled   with    a    cough 
whenever  his  memory  failed  him.     As  to  Mari- 
anne,   she  would   have    creditably  sustained  her 
character  as  heroine  of  the  piece,  had  it  not  been 
for  a  constant  propensity  to  laugh,  which  rather 
spoilt  the  effect  of  some  of  her  pathetic  speeches. 
But   now,    all   eyes   were   fixed   on   Lewis   and 
Mademoiselle  Mackau.    She,  in  dress  and  manner. 
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the  perfect  beau-ideal  of  a  marchioness  of  the 
rieille  cour;    her  acting   perfect,  neither  insipid 
nor  overchai*ged :  he,  the  drollest  representative  of 
a  sentimental  French  father  that  could  be  ima- 
gined.    On  reading  over  his  part,  Lewis  had  in 
vain  sought  for  any  point  in  his  seven  speeches, 
and  discovered  that  they  were  mere  dissertations  of 
very  flimsy  morality.     It  immediately  struck  him 
that  he  could  make  them  highly  humourous  by 
pretending  to  give  them  the  most  solemn  effect: 
and  to  this  purpose,  he  now  assumed  a  languish- 
ing, sentimental  air,  and  delivered  his  sententious 
aphorisms  with  an  exaggerated  pathos  which  was 
irresistibly  ludicrous.      Dr.  Pennington   laughed 
till  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes;  Mr.  Parkinson, 
who  only  heard  one  word  in  ten  and  understood 
one    in    twenty,    good-naturedly    clapped    when 
every  one  seemed  most  diveiled.      Mademoiselle, 
though  unprepared  for  the  trick,  was  not  put  out, 
and    maintained    her   self-possession    admirably, 
while  a  smiling  display  of  her  pearl-white  teeth 
shewed  that  she  was  fully  aware  of  the  ridicule  of 
the  scene.   At  length,  the  marquis  and  marchioness 
withdrew  hand  in  hand,  he  gallanting  her  along 
as  we  may  see  the  Will  Honeycombs  of  Queen 
Anne's  days  represented  in  old  prints  of  the  Mall 
in  St.  James's  Park — the  doors  closed,   the  per- 
formers reappeared  in  their  own  characters,  and 
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as  their  spirits  were  in,  need  of  some  field  on 
which  to  work  off  their  superfluous  excitement, 
they   proposed   conckiding   the   evening   with   a 
dance.     Lewis  instantly  secured  Rosiua's  hand; 
the   girls  stood  up  together,    and  as  a  quadrille 
could  not  be   made   up  without   Mademoiselle's 
assistance,   Mrs.  Pennington  offered  her  services 
as  musician.      Every  one  was    sorry  when    her 
fingers,  not  very  frequently  called  into  practice, 
became  too  stiff  to  play  any  longer.     Rosina  went 
home  with  a  light  heart;  Lewis's  conduct  towards 
her  during  the  last  two  evenings  had  been  marked 
by  a  desire  of  pleasing,    very  different  from  his 
boyish  devotion  of  manner  at  Summerfield,  and 
still  more  different  from  his  cool  friendliness  since 
his  return  from  the  continent.     He  had  acknow- 
ledged that  he  was  sorry  that  he  was   going  to 
town,  and  had  hinted  that  he  should  only  eat  the 
requisite  number  of  dinners  and  then  return  to 
pursue  his   studies  at  home.      While  meditating 
his  various  excellencies,  his  sweetness  of  temper, 
his  rectitude  of  principle,  and  his  pleasing  man- 
ners, Rosina  fell  asleep. 

Now  that  James  Parkinson  had  fairly  gone, 
without  leaving  any  immediate  prospect  of  his 
return,  Mrs.  Wellford  resolved  to  avail  herself  of 
Hannah's  and  Mr.  Russell's  repeated  invitations. 
Lewis  and  two  of  his  sisters  called  at  Park  Place 
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on  the  day  preceding  that  which  she  had  fixed  on 
for  her  journey.  Rosina,  who  had  been  riding 
with  her  uncle,  came  in  towards  the  conclusion  of 
their  visit.  Sophy  and  Isabella  immediately  began 
to  tell  her  of  an  accident  that  had  happened  to 
one  of  the  Miss  Sewards  ;  and  she  only  caught 
snatches  of  what  passed  between  her  mother  and 
Lewis.  They  were  speaking  of  Hannah,  and  Mrs. 
Wellford  was  rejoicing  in  her  being  settled,  for 
life,  in  the  country.  She  said  she  earnestly  hoped 
that  both  her  daughters  would  always  live  in  the 
country,  and  that  her  wishes,  on  this  subject,  had 
always  been  more  earnest  on  Rosina's  account 
than  on  Hannah's.  Lewis  observed,  that  he  was 
not  surprised  to  hear  her  say  so. 

Rosina,  of  course,  missed  her  mother  veiy 
much,  but  she  had  now  a  well-spring  of  hap- 
piness at  her  heart,  the  source  of  which  she  was 
not  very  anxious  to  trace.  Mrs.  Pennington  said, 
"  You  must  be  very  dull,  Rosina,  now  that  you 
are  left  to  yourself — ]3ray  let  us  see  you  as  often 
as  you  can  come."  Rosina  did  not  feel  dull,  but 
the  invitation  was  particularly  acceptable ;  and  as 
Sophy  had  promised  to  teach  her  some  new 
French  steps,  there  was  always  an  excuse  for  go- 
ing to  the  rectory.  Unluckily,  these  visits  were 
not  productive  of  all  the  pleasure  that  had  been 
anticipated.     There  was  nothing  to  complain  of 
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in  Sophy,  or  Marianne,  or  Isabella,  or  Mrs.  Pen- 
nington, but  Lewis  was  almost  always  shut  up  with 
his  horrid  law-books,  which  seemed  to  have  com- 
municated a  portion  of  their  stupidity  and  musti- 
ness  to  himself.  He  was  no  longer  the  pleasant 
young  man  who  had  acted  the  incomparable 
French  marquis,  and  afterwards  danced  a  Polish 
mazourka  with  Sophy.  He  seemed  willingly, 
nay  wilfully,  to  avoid  opportmiities  of  seeing  Ko- 
sina ;  and  if  he  did,  by  any  chance,  come  into  the 
drawing-room  while  the  dancing  lessons  were 
going  on,  he  seldom  made  any  more  tender 
inquiry  than  "  I  hope  Mr.  Parkinson  is  well,"  or 
any  more  brilliant  observation  than  "  It  seems  a 
fine  day." 

It  was  tiresome  that  he  should  go  to  town  in 
this  surly  humour,  yet  go  he  did,  and  Rosina 
found  her  dancing  lesson  uncommonly  uninterest- 
ing that  morning.  As  to  caring  for  Lewis  more 
than  as  a  pleasing  companion,  or  loving  him  more 
than  was  his  due  as  a  cousin,  she  was  certain  she 
did  neither.  With  regard  to  the  first,  it  was  an 
unquestionable  fact  that  he  was  the  nicest  young 
man  in  the  county  :  and,  under  the  second  head, 
— Rosina  had  high  ideas  of  cousinly  affection. 
Harmony  and  attachment  among  relations  is  so 
desirable !  The  sunshine  of  content  which  had 
begun  to  warm  her  heart,  now  gave  place  to  a 
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stealing  drowsiness  like  that  which  often  clouds 
over  an  April  landscape,  when  all  is  bleak  and 
chilly  the  moment  after  we  have  been  hailing  the 
warmth  of  returning  spring.  She  fancied  it  was 
o^^ang  to  her  mother's  absence.  Hannah's  loss 
had  never  been  so  completely  felt  as  now.  The 
proverb  says  that,  "  there  is  a  friend  that  sticketh 
closer  than  a  brother."  Certainly,  if  a  human 
friend  is  here  intended,  it  does  not  apply  to  a 
sister,  where  the  full  force  of  that  endearing  tie 
has  been  felt.  Marianne  was  all  to  Rosina  that  a 
warm-hearted  attached  fiiend  of  congenial  tastes 
and  temper  could  be  ;  but  she  imperfectly  sup- 
plied the  place  of  one  of  those  whose 

"  double  bosoms"  had  "  seemed  to  wear  one  heart. 

Whose  hours,  whose  bed,  whose  meal  and  exercise 
Were  still  together,  who  turned,  as  'twere,  in  love 
Inseparable.' ' 

Lewis,  alone,  could  have  occupied  this  aching 
void  with  the  present  excitements  and  fairy  antici- 
pations of  a  passion  which,  whatever  Rosina  might 
fancy  to  the  contrary,  she  had  never  yet  felt.  But 
he  had  held  back,  in  pride,  or  diffidence,  or  cold- 
ness ;  and  Rosina,  wounded  by  his  voluntary  dis- 
tance, resolved  henceforth  to  equal  him  in  coolness 
and  composure. 

"  How  happy  they  are  now,  at  Summerfield !" 
was  often  her  silent  thought,    as  her  uncle  dozed 
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in  his  arm  chair  at  dusk,  and  no  better  amusement 
offered  itself  to  her  than  that  of  fancymg  the  White 
Cottage,  the  vicarage,  &c.,  in  the  five.  Novem- 
ber, which  passed  so  heavily  with  her,  was  in- 
deed, welcomed  by  the  little  party  which  gathered 
round  Mr.  Russell's  hearth,  as  the  harbinger  of 
that  inclement  but  hospitable  season  when  do- 
mestic intercourse  is  more  keenly  and  uninteiTupt- 
edly  enjoyed  than  ever,  when  the  poor  man  is 
more  closely  drawn  towards  his  natural  protectors, 
when  distant  kinsfolk  are  gathered  round  the  same 
Christmas  board,  when  fingers  and  noses  are  as 
red  as  the  holly  berries  in  the  church  windows, 
and  when  the  nipping  frost  without,  makes  at  once 
our  roaring  fires  and  kindly  sympathies  burn 
brighter  and  clearer  within.  Then  too,  the  joy- 
ous urchins  come  home  from  school,  the  weekly 
dole  of  coals  and  soup  is  distributed,  the  benevo- 
lent country  lady  has  as  much  pleasure  in  providing 
warm  garments  for  her  poorer  neighbours,  as  they 
have  in  receiving  them ;  the  sportsman  tells  of  his 
day's  successes ;  the  pastor  expatiates  on  the  text, 
"  He  that  giveth  to  the  poor,  lendeth  to  the 
Lord ;"  the  wife  sets  her  husband's  slippers  by  the 
fire  and  sweeps  up  the  hearth  as  she  hears  his 
well  known  footstep ;  the  children  plajr  at "  Jack's 
alive  and  like  to  hve,"  unscared  by  the  dread  of 
singed  pinafores  or  burnt  fingers;  and  the  lover 
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reckons,  not  without  reason,  on  a  warm  reception 
from  his  mistress.  Oh !  who  would  forego  one  of 
these  dehghts  which  dear,  deHghtful  Winter  ushers 
in  ?  or  who  would  prefei*  a  climate  where  Christ- 
mas and  Winter,  instead  of  being  indissolubly 
united,  are  not  even  on  visiting  acquaintance  ? 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


CHRISTMAS   VISITORS. 


The  first  of  December  found  Mrs.  Wellford  re-es- 
tablished by  the  fire  side  at  Park  Place.  It  was 
now  her  turn  to  tell  of  all  the  happiness  at  Sum- 
merfield,  and  of  Mr.  Russell's  charity  and  cheer- 
fulness, and  Hannah's  popularity,  and  Matthew's 
attention  to  Anne  Greenway,  and  the  handsome 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Smith  spoke  of  Harry;  and 
Lady  Worral's  activity,  and  Mrs.  Shivers's  polite- 
ness, and  Phosbe  Holland's  visit  to  the  Browns. 
Matthew  and  Harry  were  to  spend  their  Christmas 
at  Park  Place.  The  Penningtons,  likewise,  were 
preparing  for  visitors.  The  Ponsonbys  and  Dr. 
Knollys  were  their  expected  guests,  and  Lewis 
was  to  accompany  them.  Rosina  thought,  with  a 
sigh,  that  she  should  no  longer  be  needed  or  missed 
at  the  rectory. 

In  this  she  was  mistaken.  The  Penningtons 
were  not  so  much  engrossed  by  their  domestic  vi- 
sitants as  to  have  no  memory  or  interest  left  for 
others.     Rosina  was  often  summoned  to  share  their 
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cheerful  evenings;  and  Lewis's  manner,  though 
no  more  than  friendly,  had  improved  in  cordiality. 
The  atmosphere  of  gaiety  and  affection  around 
him  seemed  to  have  thawed  his  coldness  of  heart. 
To  eveiy  one  else  he  was  cheerful,  unrestrained, 
and  attentive:  how  then,  with  common  observ- 
ance of  family  politeness,  could  he  be  less  to 
Rosin  a  ? 

Dr.  Knollys  was  a  sensible,  clever  man  of  the 
world,  with  lively  manners  and  rather  an  ungrace- 
ful figm'e.  He  and  Isabella  seemed  to  suit  each 
other  very  well,  though  as  Lewis  had  observed, 
there  was  nothing  of  the  fervour  of  youthful  at- 
tachment between  them.  Mr.  Ponsonby  was  a 
careless,  good-humoured  young  man  of  fashion, 
devotedly,  fond  of  his  wife,  and  willing  to  be  on 
the  best  of  terms  with  her  family.  The  mornings 
of  these  two  gentlemen  were  generally  devoted  to 
shooting;  their  evenings,  if  not  passed  in  conver- 
sation, \^"ere  generally  occupied  with  music,  as 
one  was  a  good  singer,  and  the  other  played 
finely  on  the  violin.  jNIr.  Ponsonby  was  very 
proud  of  his  horses,  especially  of  one  which  he 
had  lately  purchased,  owning  the  engaging  name 
of  Lucifer.  He  loved  to  expatiate  on  his  sui'prising 
powers;  and  summed  up  the  description  by  say- 
ing "  He  is  as  black  as  jet,  without  a  white  hair 
about  him,  and  I  don't  laiow  a  single  man  in  Eng- 
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land   fit  to    sit  him    except    Copeland    and  my- 
self." 

"  An  attractive  character,  certainly,"  ejaculated 
Marianne. 

"  You  never  knew  such  a  horrid  creature,"  said 
Mrs.  Ponsonby.  "  I  am  terrified  to  death  every 
time  Frederick  rides  him." 

"  If  Frederick  can  manage  him,  I  should  think 
I  could,"  said  Lewis,  "  for  I  hope  I  may  say, 
without  vanity,  that  I  am  a  tolerable  horseman." 

"  Granted,"  said  Mr.  Ponsonby,  laughing,  "  but 
I  do  not  think  you  could  hold  in  Lucifer." 

"  I  am  glad  there  is  no  o]5portunity  of  his  trying 
the  experiment,"  said  INIrs.  Ponsonby. 

"  He  will  soon  have  that  if  he  likes,  for  I  sent 
for  Lucifer  yesterday," 

"  I  hope  Lewis  will  not  be  so  silly  as  to  think 
of  riding  him,"  said  Marianne.  "  Who  will  go 
with  me  to  Park  Place } " 

Her  brother  and  sisters  were  ready  to  accom- 
pany her.  They  found  Rosina  eagerly  reading  an 
invitation  card.  "  Only  think!"  exclaimed  she. 
"  Mrs.  Seward  is  going  to  give  a  dance  on  new 
year's  eve.     Have  you  received  invitations  ^ " 

"  No,"  said  Isabella,  "  but  I  dare  say  we  shall 
find  them  on  our  return.    We  passed  the  servant." 
"  Of  course  you*will  all  go." 
"  For  all,  read  half.     You  forget  that  there  aie 
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nine  of  us,  exclusive  of  the  childi*en  and  Made- 
moiselle Mackau." 

"  Six  of  whom  might  go  in  the  barouche,"  in- 
terrupted Lewis,  "  and  three  in  Caroline's  cha- 
riot." 

"Horrible!"  cried  Sophy.  "Think  of  one's 
sleeves ! " 

"  Well  then,  the  carriage  might  go  twice.  Mrs. 
Seward's  dances  are  always  conducted  with  such 
spirit  that  1  am  sure  no  one  will  like  to  stay  at 
home.  This  will  be  your  first  ball,  Avill  it  not, 
Rosina.?" 

"  Yes — I  enjoy  the  anticipation  of  it  amazing- 
ly. There  is  only  one  thing  which  damps  my 
pleasure." 

"  What  can  that  be  .?"  cried  Lems. 

Rosina  slightly  coloured  and  laughed.  "  Only 
the  fear  that  my  dancing  will  not  pass  current," 
said  she. 

"  Is  that  all.?     Oh,  you  need  not  be  afraid!" 

"  Oh  dear,  no  ! "  cried  Sophy.  "  There  will  be 
many  who  will  not  dance  so  well  as  you  do ;  and 
if  you  still  feel  that  you  are  not  perfect  in  those 
French  steps,  come  to  me  to-morrow  and  I  will 
give  you  another  lesson.  '  La  retraite,'  when  you 
know  it,  will  stamp  your  dancing  at  once,  but 
many  people  that  do  not  care  abbut  distinguishing 
themselves,  and  only  want  to  pass  muster,  glide 
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about  in  quadrilles  without  any  steps  whatever, 
and  do  very  well," 

"  Besides,  Rosina,"  said  Lewis,  with  a  careless 
laugh,  "  an  heiress's  steps,  you  know,  are  sure  to 
be  graceful,  even  if  she  is  not  what  you  have  the 
happiness  of  being, — a  very  good  dancer." 

"  An  heiress,  Lewis  ? "  repeated  Rosina,  She 
looked  at  him  anxiously,  but  he  had  risen  to  shake 
hands  with  Mrs.  Wellford;  and  she  had  not  leisure 
at  this  moment  to  ])ursue  a  train  of  rather  un- 
pleasant ideas  which  something  in  his  tone  had 
awakened. 

Rosina  did  not  forget  to  claim  her  promised 
dancing  lesson  the  next  day.  As  she  approached 
the  rectory,  she  saw  George  Pennington  and  Mrs. 
Ponsonby's  two  eldest  children  amusing  them- 
selves by  sliding  on  a  small  pond  which  was 
thickly  encrusted  with  ice ;  while  a  nursery  maid 
with  a  younger  child  in  her  arms,  watched  them 
lest  they  should  get  into  any  mischief.  Towards 
the  stables,  a  groom  was  leading  out  a  very  spi- 
rited black  horse,  for  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby,  Dr.  Knollys,  and  Lewis,  Their  backs 
were  towards  Rosina,  who  entered  the  house  un- 
noticed, and  proceeded  towards  the  drawing  room. 

Mrs,  Ponsonby  was  laughing  very  heartily  over 
a  book  which  she  held  in  her  hand.  "  Do  join 
me,  Rosina,"  cried  she,  "  in  admiring  this  precious 
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album  of  Marianne's.  Was  there  ever  such  a 
selection  of  subjects !  Listen  to  a  few  of  their 
titles !  '  Observations  on  the  leaf-mining  cater- 
pillar.'— '  Curious  fact  concerning  the  purple-ca- 
pricorn-beetle.' — '  Farmer  Gubbins's  opinion  of 
gossamer.' — Then  comes '  An  excellent  cheap  soup 
for  the  poor.' — '  Best  way  of  preparing  Iceland 
moss.' — '  A  copy  of  verses  addressed  by  Mr.  Tom 
Seward  to  his  sister  on  her  birthday' — and  finally, 
an  extract  from  a  sermon  ! " 

"  I  told  you,"  said  Marianne  goodhumouredly, 
"  that  my  album  was  not  meant  to  lie  on  a  draw- 
ing-room table." 

Sophy  here  entered,  "  Where  is  Lewis  ? "  said 
she. 

"  Gone  to  admire  Lucifer  with  Frederick  and 
Dr.  KnoUys,"  said  Mrs.  Ponsonby  composedly.  "  I 
hope  he  won't  break  his  neck." 

"  1  hope  he  will  not  be  so  absurd  as  to  ha- 
zard such  a  catastrophe,"  said  Marianne,  walking 
to  the  window. 

"  I  am  afraid  he  will,  though,"  said  Sophy, 
"  for  Frederick  offered  him  the  horse  at  breakfast 
time. — 1  think  I  shall  just  go  and  see  after  him. — 
I  will  not  keep  you  in  waiting  two  minutes,  Ro- 
sina. — We  shall  be  able  to  jjractise  '  la  retraite' 
comfortably,  now  that  Frederick  and  Dr.  Knollys 
are  out  of  the  way." 
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"  Pray,  Marianne,"  said  Mrs.  Ponsonby  laugh- 
ing as  Sophy  quitted  the  room,  "  when  shall  you 
consider  Lewis  old  enough  to  leave  off  leading 
strings  ? " 

"  There  are  so  few  brothers  like  Lewis,"  said 
Marianne,  "  that  I  think  his  sisters  may  be  ex- 
cused for  not  wishing  him  to  break  his  neck," 

"  But,  do  you  know  that  all  this  thought  and 
care  of  a  young  man  of  three  and  twenty  is  very 
likely  to  make  both  him  and  you  ridiculous  ? 
Now,  I  will  tell  you  a  story  of  a  young  man 
who  was  entirely  spoilt  by  being  made  too  much 
of  by  his  sisters.  Every  syllable  is  true,  I  assure 
you.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Beverleys  of  Stoke 
Pogeis  ? " 

"  No." 

"  Well,  they  are  a  very  good  family,  as  well  as 
(yf  a  very  good  family  ;  unfortunately,  they  are 
too  good. — I  don't  mean  in  a  methodistical  sense 
— not  what  aunt  Margaret  means  when  she  says 
'  he's  one  of  your  very  good'' — tout  cm  contraire, 
but  you  will  see  what  I  mean,  in  the  sequel. 
Now  there  are  three  daughters  and  a  son — it 
would  have  been  better  for  him,  poor  youth,  if 
he  had  been  an  only  child,  instead  of  an  only 
son. — B[e  happens  to  be  the  youngest ;  and  hav- 
ing had  much  ill  health  during  his  childhood,  he 
became  the  pet  of  the  &mily.     So  strong  is  the 
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power  of  habit,  that  when  this  worthy  youth  at- 
tained years  of  discretion,  he  — Hark  !  what  noise 
is  that  ?" 

To  the  confusion  and  terror  of  all,  aloud  scream, 
or  rather  chorus  of  screams  arose  at  this  mo- 
ment from  the  garden  ;  and  Sophy's  voice  was 
heard  in  agony,  exclaiming,  "  Help,  help  !  Lewis 
will  be  killed  !     He  is  dead!" 

Mrs.  Ponsonby  shrieked  and  rushed  from 
the  room,  followed  by  Marianne  and  Isabella. 
Cries  and  exclamations  were  heard  from  various 
quarters.  Rosina  attempted  to  follow,  but  a  sud- 
den numbness  seemed  to  have  seized  her  limbs, 
and  she  vainly  endeavoured  to  raise  her  feet  from 
the  ground.  After  a  few  minutes'  great  anguish 
of  mind,  she  recovered  herself  a  little  ;  and  was 
.  slowly  and  with  difficulty  leaving  the  room,  her 
heart  and  temples  throbbing  so  violently  that  she 
could  scarcely  breathe,  when  a  door  at  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  room  opened,  and  Lewis  himself 
entered,  as  if  nothing  was  the  matter  ! 

"  Rosina  here  .? "  cried  he.  "  Where  are  they 
all?"     . 

"  Oh,  Lewis,"  said  Rosina  as  soon  as  she  could 
speak,  "  are  you  not  hurt }  " 

"  How  ?  By  what .? "  inquired  he,  with  a  look 
of  great   surprise — "  Has    any   thing  happened  ? 
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You  look  very  pale.  Why  should  you  think  I 
Avas  hurt  ? " 

"  We  thought  you  had  been  thrown  from  your 
horse,"  faultered  Rosma.  The  revulsion  of  feeling 
was  too  great  for  her  self-command,  and  she  burst 
into  tears. 

"  How  could  such  a  mistake  have  arisen } "  said 
he  hastily,  "  I  have  been  at  home  all  the  morning 
— Tears,  Rosina.?  Tears  for  me? — Good  hea- 
vens," exclaimed  Lewis,  dropping  her  hand, 
"  some  accident  must  have  happened  to  little 
Lewis  Ponsonby." 

He  ran  out  of  the  room,  and  Rosina  at  the 
same  moment  became  convinced  of  the  origin  of 
the  mistake.  Drying  her  tears,  she  hastened  into 
the  hall  to  learn  the  true  state  of  the  case;  and  a 
crowd  of  people  ascending  the  steps,  in  the  midst 
of  whom  was  Mr.  Ponsonby  carrying  his  little  boy 
whom  he  had  just  dragged  from  the  water.  The 
rest  of  the  family  were  pale  and  hurried,  and 
some  of  them  in  tears;  and  as  soon  as  they 
entered  the  house,  Mrs.  Ponsonby  fainted  away. 
Sophy  screamed,  and  Lewis  sprang  towards  her 
and  caught  her  in  his  arms.  He  earned  her 
into  the  parlour,  and  Isabella  ran  for  hartshorn, 
while  Rosina  sprinkled  her  face  with  water. 
Mrs.  Pennington  and   INIademoiselle  were  busily 
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engaged  undressing  the  little  boy  and  putting 
him  into  a  warm  bed,  while  Dr.  KnoUys,  after 
prescribing  for  mother  and  child,  and  advising 
Frederick  Ponsonby  to  change  his  clothes  and 
drink  some  hot  brandy  and  water,  goodhumouredly 
assisted  Sophy  in  quieting  the  youngest  of  her 
nephews,  who  was  roaring  at  the  top  of  his  lungs. 
As  soon  as  Mrs.  Ponsonby  came  to  herself, 
Rosina,  whose  place  was  now  supplied  by  Sophy 
and  Isabella,  took  leave.  Lewis  was  still  sup- 
porting his  sister,  but  he  held  out  his  hand  as 
she  passed  him,  and  pressed  hers  with  a  look 
which  she  would  have  thought  cheaply  purchased 
with  half  her  fortune.  She  returned  home, 
strongly  excited  by  the  events  of  the  morning, 
and  hardly  knowing  whether  they  had  been  pro- 
ductive of  most  agony  or  delight. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

NEAV   year's    eve. 

*'  Marianne,"  said  Rosina,  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon,  after  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  book 
for  some  time  without  reading  it,  "  why  do  you 
hope  that  I  shall  always  live  in  the  country  ?" 

"Do  you  not  hope  so,  yourself ?",  said  Mrs. 
Wellford  with  surprise.  "  I  thought  all  your 
tastes  were  rural." 

"  Nevertheless,  I  dare  say  I  could  be  very 
happy  in  London." 

"  I  dare  say  you  could  under  certain  circum- 
stances ! " 

"  Under  what  circumstances  ? " 

"  Supposing,  for  instance,  that  you  were  hap- 
pily married  to  a  man  who  could  live  no  where 
else,  and  that  your  own  connexions  were  settled 
round  you." 

"  That  Vv'as  just  what  I  was  thinking!" 

"  Part  of  the  supposition,  however,  you  can  never 
expect  to  be  realized.  You  wdl  be  entirely  separated 
from  your  family,  if  you  ever  settle  in  London — " 

"  Very  true,"  said  Rosina,  checking  a  sigh. 
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"  And  I  must  own,  there  are  several  other 
reasons  vrhich  make  me  hope  that  you  will  never 
do  so." 

"  What  reasons,  mamma  ? " 

"  Plave  you  so  soon  forgotten  your  oivn  reasons 
which  you  expressed  so  eloquently  to  me  on  your 
return  from  Summerfield,  for  being  thankful  that 
Hannah  had  not  married  Mr.  Huntley?  In  my 
humble  judgment,  all  the  objections  which  you 
ingeniously  found  out  in  her  case,  apply  much 
more  strongly  to  you." 

''Ah, — I  thought  Hannah's  health  would  not 
support  the  loss  of  country  air.  1  do  not  imagine 
it  would  hurt  me." 

"  We  cannot  tell  about  that — but  it  is  the 
moral  air  of  London  which  I  fear  might  be  rather 
dangerous  to  one  so  young,  lively,  and  inexperi- 
enced as  you  are.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see 
my  artless  country  girl  metamorphosed  into  a 
dissipated  fine  lady." 

"  My  dear  mother,  I  will  never  be  a  dissipated 
fine  lady ! " 

"  Softly,  Eosina ;  do  not  make  any  rash  vows. 
\i  you  were  to  marry  in  a  certain  sphere,  you 
iiiiist,  in  some  degree,  comply  with  the  usages  of 
those  around  you,  and  you  might  not  know  ex- 
actly where  to  stop.  Those  who  have  been  born 
and  bred  in  the  atmosphere  of  fashion  may  find  it 
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harmless ;  but  it  is  more  dangerous  for  those  who 
have  spent  all  the  early  part  of  their  lives  in 
roaming  over  hills  and  dales  with  '  the  mountain 
nymph,  sweet  Liberty.'  I  remember,  one  of  your 
supposed  trials  for  poor  Hannah  was  a -small  in- 
come. Now,  Hannah  has  always  been  accustomed 
to  domestic  management,  which  you  have  not; 
and  would,  1  think,  have  been  much  more  likely 
to  make  a  small  income  go  a  gi*eat  way  than  you 
could  do." 

"  A  small  income  I  shall  never  have,"  observed 
Kosina. 

"  Five  hundred  a  year  is  a  very  small  income  in 
London,  my  dear,  and  even  supposing  your  hus- 
band has  as  much  of  his  own,  you  will  be  forced 
to  live  in  a  very  different  style  to  what  you  do 
here—" 

"  Undoubtedly,  mamma !  yet  we  were  very 
happy  at  Summerfield." 

"  Pray,  do  you  intend  to  rob  poor  Isabella  of 
Dr.  Knollys  ?  Or  has  Lewis  been  proposing  a 
town  life  to  you  ? " 

"  Lewis  ?  I  have  not  exchanged  a  dozen 
words  with  Lewis  to-day,"  said  Rosina,  colouring. 
— "  I  was  only  talking  at  random.  Something 
happened  to  remind  me  that  I  had  heard  you  say 
you  should  not  like  me  to  live  in  London." 

Mrs.  Wellford  did  not  endeavour  to  prolong  the 
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dialogue,  for  she  was  expecting  her  sons.  They 
ai'rived  in  the  evening,  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy- 
fall  of  snow.  As  they  were  sitting  round  the 
fire  after  tea,  Lewis  Pennington  was  announced. 

"  I  could  not  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  just 
coming  round  to  wish  you  a  merry  Christmas," 
said  he. 

"  You  are  very  good  to  brave  such  a  snow- 
drift on  our  account,"  said  Mr.  Parkinson.  "  Pray 
draw  in  your  chair.  This  is  what  I  call  season- 
able weather. 

"  How  are  all  at  home,"  said  Mrs.  Wellford, 
"  after  the  terrible  fright  they  had  this  morning?" 

"  They  have  hardly  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  it  yet,  ma'am.  Caroline  has  been  nervous  and 
languid,  and  Sophy  hysterical,  all  day.  My  mo- 
ther and  Mademoiselle  Mackau  have  established 
themselves  by  Lewis  Ponsonby's  bedside,  and 
Frederick  is  agueish  and  out  of  spirits,  so  that  I 
cannot  say  much  for  the  gaiety  of  our  Christmas 
eve.  Marianne  is  the  most  cheerful  of  the  party. 
She  had  fallen  into  your  mistake,  Rosina,  that  / 
was  the  Lewis  who  was  in  danger;  and  when  she 
discovered  her  error,  and  saw  that  my  nephew 
and  godson  was  safely  extricated  from  the  ice, 
she  was  hard-hearted  enough  to  rejoice  that  my 
fall  from  a  horse  had  been  exchanged  for  his  fall 
into  the  water.     Was  not  this  barbarous  ? " 

VOL.  III.  o 
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"  Very  much  so,"  said  Rosina,  laughing  and 
colouring  at  the  consciousness  of  being  of  Ma- 
rianne's opinion — "but  we  know  that  she  is  very- 
much  attached  to  her  little  nephew,  and  therefore 
must  forgive  her  for  being  still  more  attached  to 
her  brother.  I  dare  say  you  are  heroic  enough  to 
wish  that  the  accident  had  befallen  yourself." 

"  I  might  have  been  heroic  enough  at  the  time, 
but  when  all  is  over  and  has  turned  out  well,  one's 
feelings  are  apt  to  lose  a  little  of  their  magnani- 
mity. I  could  have  compoimded  for  the  cold 
bath,  but  not  for  the  warm  bed  in  broad  day- 
light." 

"  You  may  say  so  without  fear  of  being  thought 
selfish,  Lewis,"  said  Matthew ;  "  for  we  remember 
your  exploit  at  the  Pleasance." 

"Hey?  what?"  said  Mr.  Parkinson— "  What 
exploit  was  that  ? " 

While  Mrs.  Wellford  was  stating  particulars, 
Lewis  talked  without  appearing  to  hear  her. 

"  What  a  ridiculous  scene  we  presented  this 
morning,"  said  he,  "  if  any  body  had  been  at 
leisure  to  have  laughed  at  it !  Frederick  di'ipping 
like  a  water  god,  with  icicles  depending  fi-om  his 
.  hair — Dr.  Knollys  shaking  a  bunch  of  keys  to 
quiet  a  screaming  child — Mademoiselle  rushing 
through  the  vestibule  with  a  warming  pan  and 
running  against  my  father  with  a  glass  of  brandy 
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in  his  hand,  and  Sophy  snatching  up  the  boiling 
water  which  Ponsonby  had  ordered,  to  sprinkle 
on  Caroline's  face ! " 

"  Every  body  was  too  much  frightened  to  think 
of  the  ridiculous." 

"  Yes,  indeed.  You,  Rosina,  were  as  much  in 
need  of  hartshorn,  at  one  time,  as  any  of  them, 
though  you  made  no  iuss,  and  attracted  no  atten- 
tion.    I  shall  never  forget — " 

What  Lewis  Pennington  would  not  forget,  did 
not  appear,  for  the  conclusion  of  his  sentence 
stuck  in  his  throat. 

"  Very  well  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Parkinson,  "  I 
hope  you  did  not  take  cold,  Mr.  Pennington  ?" 

"  /,  sir  ?  It  was  Ponsonby  who  jumped  into 
the  water — " 

"  I  mean,  to  pull  out  Rosina." 

"  Oh,  that  was  Anno  Domini  one ;  I  had  quite 
forgotten  all  about  it — I  don't  remember  whether 
1  caught  cold  or  not — Rosina  did,  which  was  of 
more  importance — I  must  brave  the  pelting  of  the 
pitiless  storm.  It  is  shameful  of  me  to  leave  them 
to  themselves  at  home  when  every  one  is  out  of 
sorts." 

"  Well,"  said  Matthew,  when  he  was  gone, 
"  Lewis  is  a  nice,  frank,  pleasant  fellow,  though 
he  is  not  one  of  your  very  clever — " 

"  Not  deficient  either,"  said  Rosina. 

o  2 
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"  Oh ! "    said  Matthew,   smiling,   "  I   am  glad 
you  have  come  round  to  my  way  of  thinking." 

The  snow  continued  to  fall  uninterruptedly  on 
Christmas  day,  and  Mrs.  Wellford  endeavoured  to 
persuade  Rosina  not  to  go  to  church,  as  she  would 
have  to  walk  some  distance,  between  the  caniage 
and  the  church  door.  Rosina  did  not,  however, 
listen  to  the  dictates  of  prudence ;  and  she  was 
jjroperly  punished  by  catching  a  cold,  which  half 
a  dozen  sentences  exchanged  with  Lewis  and 
Marianne  could  hardly  be  said  to  counterbalance. 
The  severity  of  the  weather  throughout  the  Christ- 
mas week  precluded  all  visiting  between  the  fe- 
males of  the  two  families,  and  Rosina  had  leisure 
to  digest  her  imprudence  and  sundry  infallible 
cures  for  a  cold  at  one  and  the  same  time.  To 
these  she  submitted  mth  exemplary  patience,  that 
she  might  not  be  prevented  from  going  to  Mrs. 
Seward's  ball.  This  ball  occupied  much  of  her 
thoughts :  a  few  apprehensions  were  expressed  as 
to  the  state  of  the  roads  on  the  ball  night,  and 
Rosina  breathed  many  a  wish  for  a  change  in  the 
weather.  There  was  a  change.  A  hard  frost  on 
the  night  before  the  ball  was  succeeded  by  a  rapid 
thaw.  Imagine  the  state  of  lanes,  caiiiage-drives, 
and  highways  !  Mr.  Parkinson  shook  his  head 
when  he  thought  of  the  midnight  return  from 
Wickstcad  Lodge  ;  but  Rosina  was  too  happy  in 
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having  got  rid  of  her  cold,  to  have  any  uneasiness 
about  the  matter.  The  day,  notwithstanduig  every 
effort  to  cheat  time,  was  unusually  long :  her  ball 
dress  was  finished  and  laid  out  on  her  bed :  Mat- 
thew and  Hany  were  shut  up  in  the  billiard- 
room  ;  and  Mrs.  Wellford  and  Mr.  Parkinson  were 
writing  letters.  She  wondered  whether  Lewis 
would  engage  her  for  the  first  quadrille,  trusted 
that  he  meant  to  do  so,  but  feared  that  IMr.  Tom 
Seward  might  be  beforehand  with  him.  She  took 
down  the  fii'st  volume  of  Evelina,  established  her- 
self before  a  blazing  fire,  with  her  feet  on  the 
fender,  and  occupied  herself  in  studying  that 
unfortunate  heroine's  misadventures  till  dinner 
time. 

The  toilette  hour  anived — that  hour,  scarcely 
less  charmmg  on  the  eve  of  the  fii'st  ball  than  the 
ball  itself.  Alas  !  a  ball  is  a  miniature  portrait  of 
this  round  ball  the  world  !  Who,  before  entering 
it,  dreams  of  vexations  and  contre-temps?  Of  dis- 
agreeable partners,  or  no  partners  at  all  ?  Of  be- 
ing forced  to  maintain  a  smiling  face  when  one's 
gown  or  one's  toes  have  just  been  trodden  upon  ?. 
Of  half  a  chair  at  supper  time,  and  starvation  in 
the  midst  of  plenty  ?  * 

Rosina  was  taking  her  last  look  in  the  glass, 
when  she  heard  wheels  rattling  and  splashing  up 
the   carriage  road.     "  Surely,"    said   she  to   her 
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abigail,  Mrs.  Cummings,  "  that  sounds  like  a 
post-chaise  !" 

"  Only  the  carriage,  ma'am,  I  think,"  said  Cum- 
'  mings.  "  There's  no  seeing  from  this  window, 
because  of  the  portico  ;  besides  which,  the  night's 
as  dark  as  pitch." 

"  Come,  Rosina ! "  cried  Harry,  rattling  at  her 
door  as  he  ran  through  the  corridor,  "  every  body 
waiting  for  you." 

"  Quite  ready,"  she  replied,  snatching  up  her 
fan  and  gloves,  and  running  after  him.  She  en- 
tei'ed  the  di'awing  room ;  and  there  beheld — Mr. 
James  Parkinson. 

"  Faith !  I'm  come  just  at  the  right  moment, 
a'n't  I  ?"  cried  he.  "  How  d'ye  do,  Miss  Well- 
ford.  Upon  my  honour,  I  suppose  I  must  n't  say 
any  thing  to-night  about 

'  Beauty,  when  unadorned,  adorned  the  most,' 
must  I  ?" 

Hany  laughed  at  this  extremely  witty  speech. 
"  I  shan't  keep  you  ten  minutes,"  pursued 
James  Parkmson.  "  I'm  a  famous  hand  at  dress- 
ing quick.  How  monstrously  vexatious  it  would 
-  have  been  if  I  had  just  missed  you,  would  n't  it ! 
However  I  should  have  rattled  after  you  in  my 
chatterbox,  and  got  to  Mrs.  Seward's  before  the 
end  of  your  first  quadrille.     This  is  going  to  be  a 
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grand  splash,  I  suppose.  We  shall  have  a  little 
splash  in  getting  to  it,  ha !  ha !  ha !  Never  mind. 
Hang  the  wet!  By  the  by,  Miss  Wellford,  if 
3^ou're  not  engaged,  may  I  have  the  pleasure  ?" 

Rosina,  with  the  awful  example  of  Evelina  be- 
fore her  eyes,  was  forced  to  accept  him,  and  he 
then  ran  off  to  dress,  promising  to  "  be  back  in 
less  than  no  time."  No  sooner  was  he  gone  than, 
*as  Harry  was  her  sole  auditor,  she  gave  uttei'ance 
to  her  regret. 

"  Oh !  you  tiresome  creature,"  cried  she,  "  how 
could  you  huiTy  me  down  stairs  to  see  this  odious 
man,  and  be  obliged  to  accept  him  for  my  part- 
ner?" 

"  How  did  I  know  that  he  would  ask  you," 
said  HaiTy,  ^"  or  that  you  would  dislike  to  dance 
with  him?" 

"  Have  not  I  told  you  miUions  of  times  that  I 
think  him  the  most  disagreeable  person  in  the 
world  ? " 

"  Well,  Rosy,  I  am  sorry  for  it;  but  why  did 
not  you  tell  him  you  were  engaged  ?" 

"  Because  it  would  not  have  been  true." 

"  But,  my  dear,  I  would  have  danced  with 
you." 

"  Oh !  I  must  bear  it  as  well  as  I  can,  though 
I  wish  he  were  a  thousand  miles  off.     So  long. 
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too,  as  he  will  doubtless  be  at  liis  toilette !  He 
dress  in  ten  minutes  ! " 

"  Come,  Rosy,  do  not  be  impatient.  We  shall 
be  in  good  time  yet." 

Mr.  Parkinson  now  came  in,  congratulating 
himself  so  complacently  on  his  nephew's  arrival 
that  Rosina  had  no  longer  the  heart  to  express 
dissatisfaction.  After  a  delay  which  to  her  ap- 
peared interminable,  Mr.  James  Parkinson  made 
his  appearance. 

"  As  good  as  my  word,  you  see,"  said  he, 
shaking  hands  with  his  uncle  and  Mrs.  Wellford; 
"  only  ten  minutes  or  thereabouts,  dressing.  Is 
the  carriage  waiting  ?  Mrs.  Wellford,  allow  me — 
Oh,  my  uncle's  beforehand  with  me.  No  matter. 
Miss  Rosina,  will  you  do  me  the  pleasure  ?"  And 
as  he  handed  her  through  the  hall,  "  TVe  know 
who  will  be  the  belle  of  the  room,  to-night,  don't 
we  ? "  said  he. 

Rosina  was  too  much  provoked  with  him  to  an- 
swer, and  shrunk  into  as  small  a  compass  as  pos- 
sible, lest  he  should  tread  on  her  white  crape 
frock. 

"  Here  we  go !"  cried  he,  drawing  up  the  glass. 
"  '  Six  precious  souls  and  all  agog.' " 

"  I  am  sure  you  may  add,"  said  his  uncle,  "  *  to 
dash  through  thick  and  thin.'" 
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"  What  fun  it  would  be  if  we  were  over- 
turned ! " 

"  No  great  fun  to  Mr.  Parkinson  and  myself, 
I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Wellford,  "  whatever  it  might 
be  to  younger  and  gayer  people." 

"  I'll  bet  you  any  thing,  though,  that  there  '11 
be  an  accident  to-night  of  some  kind  or  other; 
either  an  upset  or  a  break  down.  Come,  Miss 
Wellford,  let  you  and  me  lay  a  wager.  What  shall 
it  be .?  A  dozen  of  gloves." 
"  No  indeed,  I  never  bet." 
"  You  think  it  wicked,  I  suppose,"  said  her  tor- 
mentor with  a  laugh. 

"  I  think  it  is  very  vulgar." 
"  There  you  are  mistaken,"  said  he,  "  for  I  lost 
a  bet  last  week  to  a  duke's  daughter,  and  she 
made  me  pay  it  too !     What  do  you  think  of  that 
now }" 

"  That  it  does  not  alter  the  case." 
"  But  she  was  a  duke's  daughter,  I  tell  you  ! " 
Rosina  had  no  hope  of  making  him  understand 
that  a  practice  sanctioned  by  a  duke's  daughter 
might  still  be  vulgar,  and  therefore  dropped  the 
subject,  resolved  that  so  tuesome  a  companion 
should  not  interfere  with  her  pleasurable  anticipa- 
tions. After  a  ride  of  three  miles  which  the 
heaviness  of  the  roads   made   unusually  tedious, 

o  3 
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they  arrived  at  the  gaily  illuminated  lodge  of  Mr. 
Seward's  park, 

''  Look,  E,osina,  look,"  cried  Harry,  "  at  the  re- 
flection of  the  coloured  lamps  in  the  water ! " 

"Beautiful!  how  well  thought  of !  How  well 
managed ! " 

"  Who  was  it,"  said  Matthew,  "  who,  visiting 
some  celebrated  person  incognito,  found  that  his 
disguise  was  discovered,  by  seeing  his  own  name 
in  letters  of  fire  under  the  water  ? " 

"  Frederick  the  Great,  I  believe,"  said  Rosina. 

"  A  tremendously  odd  plan,"  said  James  Par- 
kinson. 

The  carriage  stopped,  and  Rosina  entered  the 
house  in  a  flutter  of  delight.  After  waiting  in  the 
tea-room  while  James  Parkinson  took  some  coffee 
which  she  thought  it  was  very  rude  of  him  to 
make  them  wait  for,  they  proceeded  to  the  ball- 
room, where  dancing  had  already  commenced. 
Rosina  presently  found  herself  seated  on  a  form 
beside  her  mother,  with  her  partner  standing  im- 
mediately in  front,  playing  with  her  fan,  and  tell- 
ing her  that  she  had  made  him  scald  his  mouth  ; 
—  '•  and  ail  for  nothing,  for  they've  got  no 
further  than  dos-a-dos ;  and  we  shan't  be  able  to 
stand  up  this  half  hour.  What  queer  lustres  those 
are  on  the  chimney  piece  !     I  should  think  they've 
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survived  their  tenth  lustre  at  the  lowest  computa- 
tion !  Ha,  ha,  ha ! — You  don't  understand  that 
jeu  d'esprit,  Miss  Wellford." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  do.  Pray,  are  the  Penningtons  come  r" 

"  The  Penningtons  ?  I  don't  see  them.  There 
are  the  Tomkinses.  Shall  I  go  and  look  for  the 
Penningtons?" 

"  If  you  please." 

"  May  I  have  the  pleasure  of  dancing  the  next 
quadriUe  with  you,  Miss  Wellford?"  said  Sir 
Robert  Bosanquet. 

"  I  am  engaged,  thank  you." 

"  The  second,  then." 

"  The  third  with  me,  I  hope,"  said  Mr.  Seward. 

Rosina  bowed  with  resigned  acquiescence.  She 
trusted  the  right  partner  would  come  at  last. 

As  the  dancers  dispersed  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  quadrille,  a  young  lady,  or  rather  a  lady  who 
would  he  young,  tripped  across  the  room  with  an 
affected  timidity  which  Rosina  thought  very  amus- 
ing, and  took  possession  of  a  vacant  seat  beside 
her  with  a  great  rustling  of  silk  and  stiff  muslin. 
Here  she  played  off  her  pretty  airs  for  some  time 
without  exciting  much  notice  :  at  length,  a  young 
lady  who  was  promenading  with  her  partner, 
stopped  for  a  moment,  and  said,  "  Have  you  been 
dancing  ? " 
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"  No,"  said  she,  laughing,  "  I'm  waiting  for 
Lewis  Pennington." 

Waiting  for  Lewis  Pennington  !  thought  Rosina, 
that  is  a  candid  confession  at  any  rate !  She 
could  not  help  bestowing  a  side  glance  at  the 
speaker,  with  more  curiosity  than  she  had  felt  be- 
fore, and  beheld  rather  a  fine  looking  but  very 
affected  woman  of  two  or  three  and  thirty,  with  a 
silly,  unmeaning  smile,  and  a  person  loaded  with 
gauzes,  gymps,  beads,  flowers,  and  ornaments  of 
every  description. 

If  Lewis  Pennington  is  waiting  for  you,  thought 
Rosina,  he  must  have  a  very  poor  taste. 

"  Since  you  are  waiting  for  ]Mr.  Pennington, 
Miss  Edgar,"  said  the  young  lady's  partner,  "  it 
will  be  treason  for  me  to  propose  to  you." 

"  Oh,  mine  is  only  a  self-imposed  vow,"  repHed 
she  in  a  languishing  tone, "  1  may  break  it  when  I 
like. — Besides,  you  know,  a  lady  dares  not  refuse  a 
partner,  unless  she  means  to  sit  out  all  the  evening." 

"  A  lucky  regulation  for  us  poor  WTetches,"  said 
the  gentleman,  "  since  it  puts  a  stop  to  picking 
and  choosing.  However,  as  the  happy  man  has 
just  made  his  appearance,  I  won't  be  so  malicious 
as  to'  stand  in  his  way."  And  with  a  bow  and 
smile,  he  walked  off,  leaving  Miss  Edgar  rather 
disconsolate. 
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"  The  Penningtons  are  just  arrived,"  said 
James  Parkinson,  coming  up  to  Rosina.  "  Shall 
we  stand  up  ?     The  set  is  forming." 

"Engaged,  I  see,"  said  Lewis  as  she  passed 
him,  "  but  shall  we  dance  the  next  quadrille 
together  ? " 

"  Still  engaged,  unfortunately." 

"  The  third,  then—" 

"  Still  engaged." 

He  looked  mortified,  and  was  at  this  moment 
separated  from  her  by  the  entrance  of  fat  Mrs. 
Hooke  and  her  three  daughters.  The  quadrille 
commenced,  and  Rosina  was  too  anxious  not  to 
disgrace  herself  and  Sophy  Pennington  by  any 
faux  pas,  to  have  much  leisure  for  regretting  that 
James  Parkinson  was  her  partner.  She  soon 
found  herself  standing  up  with  Sir  Robert  Bosan- 
quet. 

"Have  you  heard  of  the  accident?"  said  he 
carelessly,  as  he  took  her  fan  and  began  to  fan 
himself  with  great  gentleness. 

"  No,  indeed !     What  accident  ? " 

"The  bridge  over  Petre  brook  has  been  carried 
away,  some  sa}^,  by  the  ton'ent;  others  think,  it 
was  broken  down  by  the  weight  of  Mrs.  Hooke. 
At  any  rate,  its  departure  is  incontestible ;  it  is 
now  among  the  hath  beens,  gone  to  its  long  home, 
lost,  extinguished,  extinct,  scattered  over  all  seas 
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like  the  Trojans;  consequently,  all  the  carnages 
returning  in  that  direction  will  have  to  go  round 
by  the  lanes." 

"  How  very  provoking ! " 

"  D'ye  think  so  ?  I  call  it  vay  (very)  good  fun. 
The  avenue  is  now  in  such  a  condition  that  the 
Penningtons  have  been  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
between  the  house  and  the  lodge,  and  passed 
many,  more  heavily  laden,  inextricably  sunk  in  the 
mud.  Just  like  the  roads  round  Waterloo,  the 
day  after  the  battle.  I  like  any  thing  of  this 
kind  —  it  wakes  one  up  so.  A  real  country 
dance,  a  ball  given  in  the  country,  is  worth 
twenty  in  town,  where  they're  all  conducted  after 
the  same  pattern — where  there  are  the  same 
suppers,  the  same  music,  and  the  same  faces. 
Nothing  to  entertain  one — Weippert  sure  to  be 
every  where.  All  the  women's  heads  dressed 
alike.  Here  there's  some  variety.  I've  often 
wished,  at  a  rout,  that  the  chandelier  would 
tumble  down.  Just  to  put  a  little  expression  into 
people's  faces.  Suppose  we  coax  Mrs.  Seward 
'to  give  us  a  masquerade.  I  should  like  to  see 
how  it  will  pass  off  in  the  country.  1  dare  say 
there  would  be  a  good  many  new  characters  hit 
upon  by  the  natives." 

"  What  character  do  you  think  you  should 
choose  for  vourself  ? " 
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"  Why,  I  think  I  would  go  Hke  a  great  green 
poll  parrot,  as  the  Frenchman  did,  to  the  mas- 
querade which  the  empress  Catharine  gave  in 
honour  of  prince  Henry.  That  would  be  very 
good  fun.  I  would  clap  my  wings  and  chatter 
amazingly,  and  make  every  body  laugh.  Do 
you  know  the  Frenchman  did  all  he  could  to 
make  prince  Henry  laugh,  and  could  not  succeed 
for  the  life  of  him.  So  at  last,  when  all  his  wit 
had  failed,  he  hopped  off  on  one  leg,  and  squeaked 
into  prince  Henry's  ear,  'Henry,  Henry,  Henry!' 
three  times,  which  immediately  made  him  fall  into 
an  inextingiushable  fit  of  laughter." 

"  But  you  were  in  hopes  that  new  characters 
would  be  invented  in  the  country.  Now,  the 
paiTot  would  not  be  new." 

"  True,  I  did  not  think  of  that.  I  would  per- 
suade two  of  the  Hookes  to  come  as  the  children  in 
the  wood,  and  I  would  be  the  robin  redbreast. 
But  where  should  I  find  the  leaves  ?  Perhaps  we 
might  get  up  the  fox  and  the  stork.  Tliere's  a 
famous  narrow-necked  jar  under  that  table.  But 
I  don't  like  long  bills — it's  bad  enough  to  pay 
them,  without  having  to  pay  for  them.  Oh,  here 
comes  a  second  detachment  of  the  Penningtons. 
Mademoiselle  Mackau,  by  all  that's  charming! 
Who  could  have  thought  of  their  bringing  her? 
And  she  looks  quite  in  her  element  too,  and  is 
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bowing  and  smiling  to  some  of  her  old  admirers 
with  all  the  ease  imaginable ! " 

"  Pray,  which  ai'e  they  ?" 

"  Her  admirers? — Oh,  first,  there's  Mr.  Grant- 
ley,  the  tall  saturnine  looking  man  you  see  leaning 
against  the  door.  He  was  eperdument  in  love 
with  mademoiselle,  but  I  don't  wonder  that  she 
would  not  have  him.  Then  there's  Mr.  Belfast, 
the  jolly  apothecary.  He  makes  four  thousand  a 
year — that  would  have  been  a  capital  catch  for 
her,  but  she  would  not  have  him  either.  After 
him  stands  Dr.  Jiruin,  the  little  blackish  man,  who 
looks  as  if  he  had  fallen  into  a  bottle  of  ink  some 
time  or  other — he  who  is  laughing  in  the  corner. 
He  has  long  '  wanted  a  wife  to  make  him  unasy^ 
and  he  thought  mademoiselle  would  suit  him  ex- 
actly, but  he  too  was  refused,  for  no  reason  on 
earth  that  I  could  ever  find,  unless  she  is  wailing 
for  Lewis  Pennington." 

These  words  reminded  Rosina  of  Miss  Edgar. 
"  Can  you  tell  me,"  said  she,  "  who  is  the  young 
lady  in  pink,  sitting  next  but  one  to  mamma  ?" 

"  Oh,"  drawled  Sir  Robert,  "  she  may  in  some 
sort,  be  said  to  be  waiting  for  Lewis  Pennington 
too.  That's  jMiss  Edgar,  of  Castle  Edgar.  She 
used  to  be  a  great  flame  of  his  some  six  or  seven 
years  ago,  when  he  was  a  boy  and  she  a  beauty — 
at  that  time,  she  had  a  great  many  strings  to  her 
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bow,  and  used  to  laugh  at  his  '  schoolboy  pen- 
chant'—  but  now  that  all  her  bow-stiings  are 
cracked  or  lost,  she  sets  her  cap  at  him  vigour- 
ously,  forgetting  that  now  he  is  no  longer  a  boy, 
she  is  no  longer  a  beauty.  You  know  the  song 
of  '  Nets  and  Cages.'  Well,  Miss  Edgar  is  just 
in  the  predicament  of  Chloe.  It  won't  do.  Pen- 
nington won't  have  her.  I  shall  be  curious  to  see 
how  he  fights  shy." 

"  Perhaps  he  may  not  wish  to  do  so." 

"  Oh  yes,  he  will — he's  one  of  that  moral  sort 
that  will  never  affect  what  they  don't  feel ;  and 
he'll  never  think  seriously  of  ISIiss  Edgar." 

"  Why  ?" 

"  Because  she's  a  fortune.  Pennington's  so 
mighty  disinterested,  that  he'd  rather  maiTy  a  beg- 
gar tlian  an  heiress.  That's  what  I  call  very  good 
fun." 

At  the  conclusion  of  Rosina's  third  quadrille 
she  regained  her  seat  between  her  motlier  and 
Miss  Edgar,  who,  notwithstanding  her  avov/ed  in- 
tention of  waiting  for  Lewis,  had  been  dancing 
with  some  one  else.  Lewis  might  now  have 
crossed  the  room  if  he  had  chosen  it,  but  he 
seemed  to  prefer  laughing  and  talking  with  Tom 
Seward.  At  length,  as  a  new  set  formed,  he  hastily 
approached  her. 
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"  Now,  then — "  he  began ;  but  a  spangled  fan 
was  laid  upon  his  arm.  The  tap  of  a  baihfF  could 
scarcely  have  been  more  vexatious. 

"  A  thousand  pardons,"  said  he,  disentangling 
his  foot  from  Miss  Edgar's  scarf. 

"  See  how  much  mischief  you  have  done !" 
said  she,  displaying  a  rent  in  the  unfortunate 
gauze.  "  How  lazy  you  are  to-night !  What 
has  made  you  give  up  dancing  ?  Are  you  grown 
too  fine  ?" 

"  Too  idle,  I  believe,  but  I  have  been  very  well 
employed  as  a  looker  on." 

"  Well  employed,  do  you  call  it  ?  I  don't  call 
that  any  employment  at  all.  I  am  sm'e  it  must  be 
shockingly  stupid." 

"  Rosina,"  cried  he  abruptly,  as  he  saw  her 
curtsey  to  a  newly  introduced  partner,  "  we  were 
engaged,  were  not  we  ?" 

"  I  fear, — I  believe  not,"  said  Rosina,  correct- 
ing herself. 

"  Are  we  never  to  dance  together  ?"  said  Lewis, 
impatiently. 

"  Whenever  you  please." 

"  The  quadrille  after  this,  then.     Do  not  forget." 

Rosina  shook  her  head  smilingly,  as  she  was 
led  off,  and  Lewis  turaed  on  his  heel,  leaving  Miss 
Edgar  much  mortified.     A  moment  after,  he  re- 
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turned,  and  asked  her  to  dance.  They  accordingly 
stood  up  together. 

"  Quite  a  family  quadrille  !"  said  Sophy,  as  she 
passed  Rosina  in  the  chaine  des  dames. 

Rosina  was  enjoying  herself  very  much,  and  her 
lightness  of  heart  perhaps  gave  an  additional  elas- 
ticity to  her  step  ;  for  Sophy  whispered  in  a  warn- 
ing voice  "  Remember,  Rosina  ! — Glide,  if  you 
please." 

"  What  was  that  awful  warning  of  Sophy's  ? " 
inquired  Lewis,  when  Rosina  joined  him  in  la 
pastorale  ;  "  I  heai'd  her  utter  the  word  '  Remem- 
ber '  in  as  cautionary  a  tone  as  if  she  had  been 
Charles  the  First." 

"  Only  a  prudent  hint,"  said  Rosina,  "  not  to 
let  my  gaiety  run  away  with  my  discretion." 

"  In  other  words,  that  you  should  dance  with 
as  dull  and  inanimate  an  air  as  if  yoiu-  thoughts 
were  engaged  in  solving  a  problem !  What  non- 
sense !  And  at  your  first  ball,  too !  Pray,  Rosina, 
take  my  advice,  and — " 

He  was  unable  to  inform  her  what  that  advice 
was ;  for  Mr.  Trotter  having  finished  his  pas  seul, 
came  to  conduct  her  in  a  demi  chaine  Anglaise  to 
her  place. 

In  due  time,  Lewis  had  the  satisfaction  of  claim- 
ing Rosina's  promise. 
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"  Let  US  secure  a  good  place  at  once,"  said  he. 
"  I  could  not  bear  to  see  you  pushed  about  among 
the  side  couples." 

"  That  accounts  for  the  lugubrious  countenance 
you  have  worn  the  greater  part  of  the  evening," 
said  Rosina,  laughing.  "  I  could  not  imagine 
what  had  made  you  so  unusually  grave." 

"  Was  it  not  enough  to  make  a  man  look  cross , 
when  nobody  would  dance  with  him  ? " 

"  A  serious  misfortune  indeed.  You  should 
have  come  earlier,  and  then  every  body  would  not 
have  been  engaged." 

"  Who  could  have  thought  of  your  bringing 
James  Parkinson  with  you?  Besides,  the  broken 
bridge  made  us  an  hour  later  than  we  had  ex- 
pected. However,  all  that  is  over  now,  and  I 
can  cheerfully  sing  '  Begone,  dull  Care.' " 

"  By  the  by,"  said  Lewis,  when  the  side  couples 
were  dancing,  "  Sir  Robert  Bosanquet  was  very 
entertaining  to-night,  was  not  he  ? " 

"  Much  as  usual ;  I  came  out  with  a  firm  reso- 
lusion  to  be  delighted  with  every  thing  and  every 
body." 

"  And  have  you  enjoyed  yourself  as  much  as 
you  expected  ? " 

"  Almost.  The  first  part  of  the  evening  was 
rather  dull." 
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"  Indeed  ?  I  should  have  thought,  at  your  first 
ball,  you  would  have  found  entertainment  enough 
in  criticising  yom*  neighbours'  dress." 

"  My  neighbour  ?  What,  Miss  Edgar  ?  She 
is  very  fine,  certainly,"  said  Kosina,  laughing. 

"  Oh !  I  was  not  thinking  of  Miss  Edgar.  Poor 
girl! — poor  woman,  I  mean.  She  often  reminds 
me  of  that  line  of  Pope's — 

'  See  how  the  world  its  votaries  rewards  ! " 

— In  youth  she  cared  for  nothing  but  dress  and 
admiration  ;  and  now  that  the  latter  commodity  is 
grown  rather  scarce,  she  is  obliged  to  devote  a 
double  portion  of  time  and  thought  to  the  former. 
We  always  pay  the  penalty  of  our  follies,  Rosina, 
some  time  or  other.  Years  ago,  when  I  was  a 
boy,  I  used  to  profess  a  great  deal  more  admira- 
tion for  that  girl  than  I  felt,  and  now  it  is  difficult 
for  me  to  change  my  tone.  I  keej)  out  of  her  way 
as  much  as  I  can,  and  was  half  afraid  of  approach- 
ing you  this  evening,  because  you  were  in  such  a 
dangerous  vicinity." 

"  You  fell  into  the  syren's  toils  at  last,"  said 
Rosina. 

"  Her  silken  toils.  I  entangled  my  foot  in  her 
scarf.  As  to  dancing  with  her,  I  asked  her  of  my 
own  accord,  I  assure  you.  I  felt  that  I  had  been 
rude  ;  and  made  the  amende  honorable,  not  only 
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by  dancing  one  quadrille  with  her,  but  in  pro- 
curing her  a  partner  for  another.  Was  not  that 
amiable  in  the  highest  degree  ? " 

Lewis  did  not  dissolve  partnership  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  quadrille,  but,  as  he  found  Rosina 
did  not  intend  to  dance  any  more  before  supper, 
he  xontinued  talking  to  her  and  Mrs.  Wellford, 
while  several  couples  were  waltzing. 

"  '  Suis-moi,  c'est  I'ordre  des  dieux ! ' "  said  Tom 
Seward,  as  he  passed  on  his  way  to  the  supper- 
room. 

"  You  frighten  me,"  said  Lewis.  "  Is  there  to 
be  a  supper  served  up  by  ghosts,  like  that  which 
was  given  to  Count  Hoditz  ? " 

Mr.  Parkinson  came  to  offer  his  ann  to  Mrs. 
Wellford,  and  E-osina  and  Lewis  followed  in  their 
train. 

On  their  return  to  the  nearly  deserted  ball-room 
after  supper,  they  found  eight  young  ladies  dancing 
the  Lancers. 

"  I  think.  Sir  Robert,"  said  Lewis,  "  the  beauty 
of  the  quadrille  is  by  no  means  impaired  by  the 
absence  of  the  more  awkward  sex." 

"  Very  true — now  that  they've  no  opportunity 
of  flirting,  they've  more  leisure  for  grace :  but  I 
am  afraid,  Pennington,  you  and  I  have  come  to 
spoil  sport — I  observe  a  gradual  increase  of  affect- 
ation and  diminution  of  (jaiete  dii  cceur.      How 
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gratifying  for  you  and  me  to  feel  that  they  are 
now  dancing  to  please  us  I  Well,  I  am  soi-ry  it 
is  over.  Is  there  going  to  be  waltzing  again  ? 
Then  I  shall  go  and  oiler  myself  to  Mademoiselle 
Mackau." 

"  With  little  fear  of  success,  I  believe,"  said 
Mrs.  Wellford,  as  he  walked  off. 

Rosina  was  again  dancing  with  Lewis,  when 
she  heard  her  mother  tell  Mrs.  Seward  that  Mr. 
Parkinson  had  gone  home  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Pen- 
nington. 

"  My  uncle  gone  ? "  said  she. 

"  Yes,  he  had  a  terrible  headache,"  said  Lewis, 
"  and  I  very  magnanimously  resigned  my  place 
in  the  carnage  to  him,  so  that  I  must  return  with 
you." 

Rosina  did  not  seem  much  displeased  at  the 
arrangement.  Dr.  Knollys  soon  claimed  her  for 
his  partner,  and  as  Lewis  was,  what  Miss  Edgar 
had  called  him,  a  lazy  dancer,  he  sat  down  by 
Mrs.  Wellford. 

"Lord  Collingwood,"  said  he,  "  pretended  that 
he  could  guess  the  characters  of  ladies  from  their 
handwriting.  /  think  you  may  discover  a  gi'eat 
deal  from  their  dancing.  At  any  rate,  when  you 
already  know  them,  your  imagination  enables  you 
to  trace  some  resemblance  between  their  styles  of 
dancing  and  of  thinking.     Look  at  that  girl  oppo- 
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site.  She  is  one  of  D'Egville's  best  pupils, 
and  she  dances  for  fame.  Nothing  can  be  more 
finished  than  her  performance  ;  but  mark  the  gree- 
diness with  which  she  looks  out  for  admiration ! 
She  is  '  concentred  all  in  self.'  Little  Fanny 
Seward,  who  stands  next  to  her,  glides  through 
the  maze  with  a  grace  which  is  natural  to  her, 
but  with  so  much  quietness  that  it  is  evident  she 
holds  the  even  tenor  of  her  way  without  desiring 
or  aiming  at  notice.  That  Miss  Hooke  in  deep 
mourning  is  a  desperate  flirt.  She  is  so  bent  on 
captivating  her  partner  that  she  forgets  the  figure, 
and  runs  hither  and  thither,  looking  as  puzzled  as 
a  poule  moiiillee.  How  inconsistent  are  qua- 
drilles and  black  crape !  That  girl  is  in  mourning 
for  a  sister !  She  fancies  her  charming  spirits  are 
iiTCsistible.  To  me  they  are  repulsive  in  the  ex- 
treme. However,  I  do  not  approve  of  the  senti- 
mental melancholy  of  Miss  Mai"garet  Old  either  ; 
her  eyes  are  as  resolutely  bent  on  the  ground  as 
if  she  believed  that  those  of  every  one  else  in  the 
room  had  no  '  '^tter  employment  than  that  of  ad- 
miring her  pretty  face.  Charlotte  Old  is  far  more 
agreeable  :  you  can  see  by  her  energetic  pirouettes 
that  she  has  a  little  touch  of  the  romp  in  her : 
however,  she  is  dancing  with  her  brother,  so  that 
is  excusable.  Rosina  presents  a  perfect  combina- 
tion of  grace,  cheerfulness,  and  modesty." 
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"  Come,"  said  Mrs.  Wellford,  "  that  confession 
alone  secures  you  from  the  scolding  I  was  pre- 
paring for  you.  In  endeavouring  to  support  a 
whimsical  theory,  you  have  been  rather  too  sati- 
rical." 

"  Have  I  ?  But  it  is  so  provoking  to  see  girls 
take  such  trouble  to  make  themselves  disagree- 
able, when,  if  they  would  but  let  themselves  alone, 
or  take  as  much  pains  with  their  tempers  as  they  do 
in  acquiring  minauderie,  they  would  form  the 
most  agreeable  part  of  the  creation." 

"  Girls  would  probably  abandon  affectation  if 
you  did  not  give  them  reason  to  think  it  was 
agreeable." 

"  There  are  fools  on  both  sides,"  said  Lewis. 
"  However,  they  serve  as  very  good  foils  to  the 
rest." 

Rosina  now  joined  them,  and  as  she  did  not 
wish  to  dance  again,  it  was  agreed  that  they 
should  return  as  soon  as  her  brother's  engagements 
had  terminated.  While  she  was  talking  with 
great  animation^  Lewis's  countei^^nce  suddenly 
assumed  an  absent  expression.        » 

"  Marianne  has  been  sitting  out  ever  since 
supper,  I  think,"  said  he. 

"  She  certainly  has,"  said  Mrs.  Wellford.  "  1 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  her  dancing  above 
twice  this  evening." 

VOL.  III.  p 
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"  There  is  room  for  her  even  now  ixi  the  side 
set,"  said  Lewis,  immediately  rising  and  going  to- 
wards her.  "  Marianne,"  said  he,  "  why  don't 
you  dance  ? " 

"  Simply,"  replied  she,  "  because  I  have  not  a 
partner." 

"  Be  old-fashioned,  then,  for  once,  and  take 
compassion  on  me.  If  we  are  recognized  for 
brother  and  sister,  it  will  make  the  young  men 
properly  ashamed  of  themselves.  Come,  there  is 
no  time  to  lose."  Marianne  smiled  gratefully,  and 
immediately  took  his  offered  aim. 

"  That  is  what  I  call  real  goodnature,"  whis- 
pered Dr.  Knollys  to"  Isabella.  "  I  saw  Lewis 
listening  to  Miss  Wellford  with  delight  at  the 
moment  that  his  eye  f^U  upon  Marianne,  and 
he  immediately  sacrificed  his  own  pleasure  to 
hers." 

"  No  one  can  have  more  kindness  of  heart," 
said  Isabella.  "  I  wonder  if  his  attachment  to 
Rosina  will  ever  come  to  any  thing  serious." 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  will,"  said  Sophy. 
"  No  one  but  a  lover  would  consider  Rosina  a 
perfect  dancer." 

"  A  shrewd  observation,  Sophy,"  said  Dr. 
Knollys,  laughing ;  and  he  resumed  his  calculation 
of  the  average  number  of  miles  danced  by  each 
young  lady  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 
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The  Wellfords'  party  quitted  the  ball  at  the  end 
of  the  quadrille. 

"  Farewell,  Wickstead  Lodge,"  said  Lewis  as 
they  drove  off.  "  One  short  hour  more,  and  Tom 
Seward  will  tread  alone 

"  Your  banquet  hall  deserted, 

Whose  lights  are  fled, 

Whose  garlands  dead, 

And  all  but  him  departed." 

"  AVhile  his  mother,"  said  Matthew,  "  interrupts 
his  reveries  on  the  beauty  of  his  partners  by  call- 
ing to  him  from  the  landing  place,  to — be  sure  to 
see  that  all  the  candles  are  put  out ! " 

"  And  the  ya^vning  butler,"  added  Harry, 
"  sleepily  counts  over  the  spoons,  and  the  footmen 
empty  the  wine  glasses  to  each  others'  healths." 

"  What  a  tremendously  cold  night  it  is  ! "  cried 
James  Parkinson,  "  it's  freezing  quite  hard  again. 
Well,  I  know  I've  had  a  famously  pleasant  even- 
ing. I  danced  every  quadrille.  Let  me  see. 
First  with  Miss  Seward,  then  with  Miss — " 

"  First  with  me,  if  you  please,"  said  Rosina. 

"  Oh,  ay,  so  it  was ;  I  had  forgot  that.  First 
with  you,  then ;  next  with  Miss  Seward,  third 
with  Margaret  Old,  fourth  with  Jemima  Hooke, 
fifth  with  Fanny  Seward,  sixth — " 

"  What  a  sweet  countenance  Fanny  Seward 
has  ! "  observed  Rosina. 

p2 
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"  Sixth/''  pursued  James,  "  with  Haniett  Ed- 
gar—" 

"  Her  countenance  is  the  true  index  of  her 
mind,"  said  Lewis. 

"  Seventh,  with  Charlotte  Old—" 

"  Her  dress  was  remarkably  pretty,"  said  Rosina. 

"  Yes — but  nothing  is  so  becoming  as  white," 
said  Lewis. 

"  Eighth  (raising  his  voice)  with  Helen  Seward 
— No,  I  think  the  eighth  was  with  Sophy  Pen- 
nington." 

"  Miss  Sophy  Pennington,"  said  Lewis. 

"  Well,  there's  no  harm  done,  but  tell  me,  one 
of  you,  will  you,  whether  I  danced  the  eighth 
Avith  one  of  the  Sewards  or  Miss  Pennington  ?" 

"  I  cannot  recollect,"  said  Rosina. 

"  With  Miss  Seward,"  said  Lewis,  shortly. 

"  No,  that  it  was  n't,  for  if  it  was  any  of  the 
Sewards,  it  was  Helen.  Oh  yes,  it  was  her,  I  re- 
collect now,  because  then  we  went  in  to  supper, 
and  when  I  came  back,  they  were  waltzing. 
Why,  where  are  we  going  ?" 

"  Through  the  lanes,"  said  Mrs.  Wellford,  "  on 
account  of  the  broken  bridge." 

"  Oh,  ay,  I  recollect  now.  So  you  see.  Miss 
Wellford,  if  you  had  accepted  my  wager  that 
there  would  be  a  break  down  of  some  kind,  you'd 
liave  lost  it." 
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"  1  have  had  a  fortunate  escape  then.  Pray, 
be  so  kmd  as  to  draw  up  the  glass,  or  we  shall 
catch  cold.'* 

"  By  the  by,  I  have  n't  told  any  of  you  yet, 
of  the  famous  theatricals  we  had  at  Hutchinson's. 
You  never  knew  such  fun  in  your  life.  First  of 
all,  we  were  going  to  have  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
and  I  offered  to  play  Mercutio,  but  there  were 
too  many  characters  in  that;  and  besides,  none 
of  the  ladies  would  play  the  nurse.  So  then 
we  agreed  we'd  have  She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer. I  wanted  to  be  either  Hastings  or  young 
Marlow. — However,  they  put  me  off  with  the 
landlord  of  the  Three  Pigeons,  which  was  not 
over  civil ;  but  as  I  often  say,  every  body  can't 
have  the  best  part.  In  dining  off  a  chicken,  you 
know,  some  must  have  the  wings,  and  some  the 
legs,  and  some  the  back.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — I  did  n't 
much  care  for  it,  for  Kate  Hutchinson,  who  was 
to  play  the  heroine,  was  tremendously  ugly,  and 
Stafford  Smyth  and  young  Hutchinson,  both 
wanted  to  be  Marlow,  and  came  at  last  to  such 
high  words  that  I  expected  they  would  fight." 

"  Pleasant,"  said  Matthew. 

"  I  suppose  you  had  enough  to  do  to  reconcile 
them,"  said  Harry. 

"  Not  I,  I  thank  you :  it  served  them  right  for 
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maliing  me  be  landlord  of  the  Three  Pigeons. 
However,  it  was  settled  at  last  by  a  change  of 
characters  between  the  ladies,  who  had  been  quar- 
relling too ;  and  as  all  Staff  wanted  was  to  cany 
on  a  flirtation  with  tlie  youngest  Miss  Hutchin- 
son, he  no  sooner  found  that  she  was  to  be  Con- 
stance Neville,  instead  of  Miss  Hardcastle,  than 
he  was  contented  to  play  Hastings." 

"  That  set  all  right,  I  suppose,"  said  Matthew. 

"  Why,  yes,  in  some  measure ;  and  then  came 
the  rehearsals,  which  were  capital  fun : — though 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  squabbling  to  the  last ; 
and  the  day  after  the  representation.  Staff  and 
Susan  Hutchinson  set  off  to  Gretna  Green." 

"  An  appropriate  after-piece,"  observed  Lewis. 

"  I  was  tremendously  glad  they  did  n't  go  off' 
a  day  sooner,  for  it  would  have  been  provoking  if 
they  had  spoiled  the  play.  I  was  in  Staff's  confi- 
dence, and  we  mutually  agreed  we  would  n't  spoil 
sport.  Why,  how  miserably  John  drives  !  We're 
all  on  a  slope.  I  think  he  must  be  drunk.  Where 
are  we  going  ?" 

"  Down,  deny  down,"  cried  Harry,  hastily,  and 
in  another  moment  the  carriage  was  overturned. 
The  lane  being  extremely  narrow,  with  steep 
banks  on  either  side,  it  was  not  completely  hori- 
zontalized,  but  only  placed  so  much  on  a  slant  as 
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lo  throw  the  coachman  and  footman  over  the 
hedge,  and  place  the  mside  passengers  in  a  ver}' 
unexpected  relation  to  each  other. 

Mrs.  Wellford  was  aroused  from  a  nap ;  and 
James  Parkinson,  who  lay  beneath  Matthew  and 
Harry,  began  to  struggle  and  plunge  for  liberty  to 
an  extraordinary  degree. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  keep  still,  Parkinson," 
cried  Lewis,  angrily,  "  and  have  a  little  mercy  on 
the  ladies,  while  I  endeavour  to  open  the  door  ?" 

This,  from  the  difficulty  of  letting  down  the 
window,  in  its  present  position,  was  not  speedily 
accomplished.  At  length  Lewis  climbed  out, 
with  as  little  injury  to  the  ladies,  who  formed 
the  undermost  layer,  as  circumstances  would 
permit,  and  then  proceeded  to  disengage  his  com- 
panions from  their  unpleasant  situation.  James 
Parkinson  %vas  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  his 
outstretched  hand,  and  in  so  doing,  nearly  pulled 
him  back  into  the  carriage ;  then  Matthew  and 
Harry  scrambled  out,  then  Mrs.  Wellford  emerged, 
and  lastly  Rosina. 

"  How  very  tiresome  !  and  yet  how  very  droll !" 
she  exclaimed. 

"  You  will  certainly  catch  cold,"  said  her  mo- 
ther plaintively. 

Lewis's  cloak  was  instantly  taken  off  and  WTap  - 
ped  round  her. 
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"  Your  thin  slippers  will  be  saturated  witli 
water,"  cried  he.  "  What  can  be  done  ?  Will 
you  stand  upon  my  hat  ? " 

"  No,  indeed ! — Pray,  Lewis,  do  not  stand  un- 
covered in  such  weather  as  this ! — Your  cloak 
too—" 

"  I  insist  on  your  wearing  it — ^" 
"  Then   let   mamma  share   it   with  me ;  I  am 
sure  it  is  large  enough  for  both." 

"  You  will  look  like  Paul  and  Virginia ;  two 
faces  under  one  hood.  But  do  as  you  like. — 
Here  comes  John  over  the  hedge.  What  have 
you  been  about,  John  ? " 

"  I'm  sure,  sir,  I'm  as  vexed  as  you  can  be," 
said  the  crest-fallen  coachman,  Umping  to  the 
scene  of  action ;  "  and  a  pretty  deal  more  hurt," 
he  added,  sotto  voce. 

"  Here  comes  another  caniage,"  said  Mrs. 
Wellford, 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  cried  fat  Mrs.  Hooke, 
putting  forth  her  head,  with  a  cambric  handker- 
chief to  her  mouth. 

"  Mr.  Parkinson's  carriage  stops  the  way, 
ma'am." 

"  A  break  down  ?  An  upset  ?  Mercy  on  us ! 
I  hope  our  turn  won't  come  next." 

"  No  knowing — every  one  has  his  ups  and 
downs  in  this  world." 
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"  Timothy,  do  take  my  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Wellford,  and  tell  her  I  sadly  fear  she'll  catch 
cold.  Oh ;  they've  set  the  carriage  up  again, 
have  they  ?  How  noisy  those  young  men  are ! 
To  think  of  their  joking  at  such  a  crisis  as  this. 
Timothy,  tell  coachman  that  if  he  overturns  me, 
I'll  turn  him  away  to-morrow.  There's  no  know- 
ing what  the  consequences  of  such  an  accident 
might  be  to  a  woman  of  my  age." 

Lewis  had  announced  that  "  all  was  right,"  and 
every  one  had  resumed  their  places.  Now  that 
all  was  over,  the  aflfair  did  very  well  to  laugh  at. 
It  reminded  Rosina  of  those  moonlight  misadven- 
tures, on  returning  from  countiy  assemblies,  so 
pathetically  detailed  in  Mrs.  Montagu's  corre- 
spondence. 

"  I  hope,  Mrs.  Wellford,  I  did  n't  break  any  of 
your  ribs  when  I  trod  upon  you ! "  cried  James 
Parkinson  wdth  a  loud  laugh. 

"  You  were  quite  right,  Parkinson,"  said  Lewis, 
"  not  to  let  Mrs.  Wellford's  or  any  one  else's  ribs 
stand  in  your  way.  Let  every  man  do  the  best 
he  can  for  himself!  An  excellent  maxim  ! — and 
then  every  one  is  sure  to  be  taken  care  of! " 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE    DAY   AFTER   THE   BALL. 

The  next  moniing,  Sophy  and  Marianne  came  to 
talk  over  the  ball  with  Rosina. 

"  My  dear  creature,  how  are  you  after  that 
odious  overturn  ?"  cried  Sophy.  "  Were  not  you 
dreadfully  frightened  ? " 

"  Oh  no !  Before  I  had  time  to  be  frightened, 
the  worst  was  over.  No  evil  resulted  from  it  be- 
yond the  breaking  of  one  of  the  windows,  and 
a  bruise  on  mamma's  hand,  owing  to  James 
Parkinson's  trampling  on  it  so  unmercifully.  He 
cut  his  cheek,  too,  with  the  broken  glass,  which 
served  him  right.  JNIamma  is  thankful  that  no 
worse  accident  happened,  my  uncle  is  glad  he 
escaped  it,  and  Matthew,  Harry,  and  I  have  en- 
joyed a  hearty  laugh  over  the  whole  affair." 

"  Well,  Rosina,  were  not  you  charmed  with  the 
ball  ?  I  think  you  danced  almost  every  quadrille. 
As  you  are  my  pupil,  I  must  tell  you  that  your 
dancing  was  much  admired,  though  you  fell  off 
teiTibly,  my  dear,   in  '  la  retraite.'     I  was  quite 
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mortified,  I  assure  you,  for  I  had  beei5  boasting 
of  your  proficiency  to  Sir  Robert  Bosanquet,  and 
when  we  were  both  watching  you  in  the  '  avancer 
et  retirer,'  you  shuffled  along  as  if  your  feet  were 
glued  to  the  ground.  Imagine  my  disappoint- 
ment ! " 

"  But  never  mind,"  interposed  Marianne,  "  for 
when  Sophy  Avas  complaining  of  you  this  morn- 
ing at  breakfast,  Lems  and  Dr.  Knollys  united 
in  declaring  that  if  you  had  displayed  more  as- 
surance, they  should  have  admired  you  less." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  them,"  said  Rosina, 
"  but  I  had  no  idea  that  my  dancing  excited  so 
much  attention ;  and  if  I  had,  I  am  sure  it  would 
have  spoilt  the  pleasure  of  my  evening." 

"  Oh,  unquestionably,"  said  Sophy.  "  Only 
think  of  my  good  luck  in  dancing  twice  with  Sir 
Robert  Bosanquet!  And  how  well  the  supper 
was  managed !  I  heard  old  Mrs.  Trotter,  who 
always  finds  something  to  grumble  at,  complain- 
ing that  there  were  no  almond  cakes.  A  plain 
proof,  thought  I,  that  every  thing  else  is  to  be 
had!" 

"  Papa  and  Mr.  Grantley,"  said  ^larianne,  "  had 
a  tough  encounter,  as  usual.  The  rock  on  which 
they  split  last  night,  was  the  state  of  modern  sO' 
ciety.  Mr.  Grantley  objected  to  the  dangerous 
effect  of  dissipation  on  the  minds  of  young  people, 
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and  said  the  French  plan  was  much  the  best,  of 
keeping  girls  in  seclusion  till  they  married,  by 
which  time  their  minds  might  be  supposed  suf- 
ficiently formed  to  encounter  the  intoxicating  at- 
mosphere of  gaiety  and  admu-ation  without  injury. 
Papa  differed  from  him,  as  he  always  does,  and 
maintained  that  recreations  which  were  natural 
and  allowable  in  youth,  were  inconsistent  with 
the  becoming  tastes  and  duties  of  a  wife  and  a 
mother.  They  contested  the  point  very  warmly, 
and  I  thought  that  papa  had  the  best  of  the  ar- 
gument." 

"  I  am  glad  Mademoiselle  Mackau  would  not 
marry  that  horrid  man,"  said  Sophy.  "  By  the 
by,  Rosina,  we  are  going  to  lose  Mademoiselle. 
She  always  pays  an  annual  visit  to  some  old  friends 
in  town,  and  she  is  going  to  accompany  the  Pon- 
sonbys." 

"  And  when  do  they  leave  you  ? " 

"  To-morrow,  alas !  Dr.  Knollys  leaves  us  too. 
How  dull  we  shall  be ! " 

"  We  shall  be  dull  also,  for  Matthew  and  Han-y 
will  return  to  Summerfield  this  afternoon.  How- 
ever, to  counterbalance  the  misfortune,  Mr.  James 
Parkinson  leaves  us  to-moiTow.  There  is  some 
new  actress  come  out,  whom  he  is  dying  to 
see." 

"  Well,  the  best  thing  you  can  do  to-moiTow 
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evening  will  be  to  come  and  drink  tea  with  us, 
and  then  we  can  bestow  our  dullness  on  each  other. 
Exchange  is  no  robbery,  you  know.  We  will 
practise  the  Mazourka,  or  teach  Lewis  a  new 
glee,  or  make  him  read  a  French  play  to  us.  Be 
sure  to  come." 

Rosina  would  not  promise ;  because  her  uncle 
was  not  very  well,  and  she  did  not  think  it  would 
be  quite  fair  to  leave  him. 

The  following  day  was  a  busy  day  at  the  rec- 
tory. The  bustle  of  packing  up  which  preceded 
the  departure  of  the  travellers  was  almost  equalled 
by  that  of  the  various  re-arrangements  which  suc- 
ceeded it.  Sophy  and  Marianne  resumed  posses- 
sion of  their  own  room ;  Mrs.  Pennington's  parlour 
which  had  lately  been  a  day  nursery,  was  restored 
to  its  original  denomination  and  a  comparative 
degree  of  neatness ;  and  so  much  was  to  be  altered 
and  set  to  rights,  that  it  was  not  till  the  dimi- 
nished party  assembled  at  dinner  that  they  felt  the 
dreary  extent  of  their  loss. 

"  Heigho ! "  said  the  doctor,  leaning  back  in  his 
chair  and  drumming  on  the  table  when  the  cloth 
was  removed.  "  I  know  I  miss  Ma'mselle  Mackau. 
What  is  come  to  you  all  ?  You  are  uncommonly 
dull  and  quiet,  and  if  I  start  a  subject,  you  let 
it  drop  immediately." 

"  I  believe,  sir,"  said  Lewis,  "  we  each  talk  as 
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much  as  usual,  only,  from  so  many  of  the  dra- 
matis personse  being  absent,  the  chasms  which 
they  would  have  filled  up  present  rather  a  melan- 
choly blank." 

"  But  you  doii't  talk  as  much  as  usual,"  insisted 
the  doctor,  "  there  were  none  of  these  chasms,  as 
you  call  them,  before  the  Ponsonbys  arrived. 
Come,  draw  round  the  fire,  all  of  ye,  that  I  may 
not  see  such  an  awful  superabundance  of  room  at 
this  great  dining  table;  and  contract  the  serai- 
circle  till  we  all  have  our  feet  just  without  the 
shadow  of  the  fender.     Fill  my  glass,  Lewis." 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  Clara,  "  I  miss  little  Lewis 
and  Charles,  though  they  were  rather  troublesome 
sometimes." 

"  And  I  miss  Dr.  Knollys,"  said  Sophy. 

"  And  I  miss  Frederick,"  said  Lewis. 

"  And  I  miss  Caroline,"  said  Mrs.  Pennington. 

"  Don't  you  miss  any  body,  Bell?"  said  the 
doctor. 

"  A  little,  papa,"  said  Isabella  with  a  smile. 

"  What  a  foolish  person  that  was,"  cried  Mari- 
anne, "  who  said  the  heart  is  only  large  enough 
to  hold  one  friend !  I  am  sure  mine  has  as  many 
little  nooks  for  those  I  love  as  there  are  cells  in  a 
honey  comb." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  ray  dear,"  said 
the  doctor.     "  I  like  a  woman  to  have  a  great 
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capacity  of  loving;  and  the  wider  the  circle  of 
her  affection  extends,  the  better,  though  it  should 
bum  brightest  in  the  centre." 

"  Like  a  lamp,  papa,  which  while  its  heat  is 
confined  to  a  very  small  space,  diffuses  light  and 
cheerfulness  over  a  large  room." 

"  I  hardly  know,"  said  Sophy,  "  whether  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  one's  friends  is  not  over- 
balanced by  the  pain  of  parting  from  them." 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  not,"  said  Mrs.  Pennington, 
"  any  more  than  the  advantage  we  derive  from  day- 
light is  counterbalanced  by  the  ensuing  darkness." 

"  And  we  all  know,"  said  Dr.  Pennington, 
"  that  Milton,  in  describing  the  celestial  region 
where  separation  and  darkness  are  supposed  to  be 
done  away  with,  is  forced  to  imagine  that 

'  They  too,  have  their  evening  and  their  morn, 
For  change  delectable.' " 

A  pause  ensued,  which  no  one  seemed  very 
eager  to  interrupt.  It  was  broken,  at  length,  by 
a  soft  tap  at  the  door.  Rosina  immediately  en- 
tered, shrouded  in  the  folds  of  a  heavy  cloak. 

"  May  I  come  in  ? "  said  she  gaily.  "  How  snug 
and  comfortable  you  all  look ! " 

"  Rosina !  This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure," 
said  Lewis  starting  from  his  seat. 

"  How  glad  I  am  that  you  have  been  better 
than  your  word ! "  cried  Sophy. 
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"  I  have  only  come  round  for  a  short  half  hour. 
I  promised  my  uncle  that  I  would  return  to  tea." 

"  I  dare  say  he  will  forgive  you  if  you  forget 
your  promise,"  said  Isabella. 

"  I  dare  say  he  would,  but  he  is  so  good  na- 
tured  that  I  should  not  forgive  myself." 

"  That's  right,  my  dear  Rosy,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  A  girl  that  makes  such  a  dutiful  niece  to  an  old 
man,  promises  fair  to  make  a  dutiful  wife  to  a 
young  one." 

"  You  have  timed  your  visit  very  seasonably," 
said  Mrs.  Pennington,  "  for  we  were  all  rather 
doleful  at  the  loss  of  our  visitors." 

"Doleful?"  repeated  her  husband.  "I'm  as 
melancholy  as  the  drone  of  a  Lincolnshire  bag- 
pipe." 

"  Now,  then,  you  know  how  /  felt  when  I  lost 
Hannah,"  said  Rosina,  establishing  herself  at  the 
doctor's  side. 

"  Pshaw !  you  only  lost  one,  and  we  have  lost 
half  a  dozen." 

"  But  I  loved  the  one  as  dearly  as  you  can  love 
the  half  dozen." 

"  That  can't  be  proved;  and  what  is  the  love  of 
a  sister,  I  should  like  to  know,  compared  to  tliat 
of  a  father?" 

"  Hannah  and  I  were  very  romantically  at- 
tached." 
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"  Yes,  yes,  all  young  ladies  are  romantic." 

"  I  don't  think  romantic  people  are  to  be  en- 
vied," said  Isabella,  "  they  are  liable  to  so  many 
imaginary  tonnents." 

"  That,"  said  Lewis,  "  is  when  they  indulge 
romantic  expectations,  without  practising  roman- 
tic virtues.  Heroism,  generosity,  self  denial, 
good  temper,  and  unalterable  constancy,  are  the 
characteristics  of  heroes  and  heroines  of  romance. 
Where,  in  real  life,  would  not  these  virtues  secure 
the  largest  portion  of  happiness  ?  Unfortunately, 
the  term  romantic  is  misapplied  to  the  man  who 
expects  to  find  a  Pylades  among  his  schoolfellows, 
and  the  spirit  of  Leonidas's  followers  in  a  modem 
mob ; — or  to  the  girl  whose  absurd  vanity  encou- 
rages her  to  believe,  that  her  beauty  is  to  set  the 
world  in  arms.  The  French  heau  monde,  you 
know,  is  at  present  divided  into  Classicists  and 
Romanticists.  I  avow  myself  a  Romanticist,  ac- 
cording to  my  own  acceptation  of  the  term;  and 
I  trust  my  admiration  of  the  romantic  virtues  is 
not  likely  to  interfere  with  the  quieter  duties  of 
this  working-day  world." 

"  You  will  find  such  virtues  insisted  on,  how- 
ever, no  where  but  in  a  romance,"  said  Isabella. 

"  Then  the  Bible  is  a  romance,  and  St.  Paul  a 
visionary,  when  he  expatiates  on  the  qualities  of 
charity.     If  men  and  women  would  only  have  that 
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chapter  5y  Jieart — that  is,  in  their  hearts,  and  in 
their  heads  every  day  and  all  day  long,  what  a 
blessed  world  this  would  be  !" 

"  Yes,"  said  Rosina,  "  it  would  be  peopled 
with  Hannahs  and  Mr.  Russells." 

"  I  like  Lewis's  admiration  of  romantic  virtues 
veiy  well,"  said  his  father,  "  and  believe,  w4th 
him,  that  they  are  perfectly  compatible  with  every- 
day duties.  The  only  mischief  is,  that  young 
people,  dazzled  with  striking  instances  of  heroism 
and  beneficence,  are  apt  to  wait  in  idleness  for 
opportunities  of  signalizing  themselves  in  similar 
cases,  disdaining,  or  disgusted  with  that  regular 
but  unobtrusive  species  of  moral  defence,  which, 
like  the  Chinese  wall,  is  destitute  of  sufficient 
grandeur  to  attract  the  eye,  yet  is  intenninable  in 
length,  and  surmounts  all  obstacles — stooping  to 
the  valley  as  well  as  scaling  the  mountains,  and 
crossing  the  brook  as  well  as  the  river." 

Half  an  hour,  nay,  three  quarters  flew  by, 
while  Lewis  could  hardly  persuade  himself  that 
Rosina's  visit  had  lasted  ten  minutes.  Com- 
parison of  watches  confirmed  the  unwelcome  truth. 
At  any  rate,  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  see  her  home.  The  stars  were  very  bright : 
this  evening,  however,  he  steered  clear  of  the 
North  Pole. 

"  I  perfectly  agree  with  yon,  Rosina,"  said  he, 
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"  in  your  estimation  of  Hannah  and  Mr.  Russell. 
What  blessings  they  must  be  to  Suramerfield  !  If 
I  were  to  change  identity  with  any  one,  it  should 
be  with  Russell ;  though  his  quiet,  sober  ways 
of  acting  and  tliinking  are — not  much  like  my 
own.  I  was  nearly  saying  uncongenial  to  my 
own ;  but  that  would  have  been  incorrect.  You 
know,  persons  may  be  congenial  and  yet  widely 
different." 

"  Undoubtedly,"  said  Rosina;  "  certain  per- 
sons suit  each  other,  as  certain  shapes  fit  into  each 
other.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  ex^ 
actly  alike,  for  two  globular  figures,  you  know-, 
will  not  fit  together,  turn  them  which  way  you 
will ; — nor  yet  that  they  should  be  absolutely  dif- 
ferent, for  a  circular  counter  wdll  never  fit  into  a 
triangle ; — but  a  triangle  and  a  square  may  be  join- 
ed, and  a  cucle  may  be  fitted  into  a  crescent,  and 
so  may  a  lively  mind  be  adapted  to  a  serious,  and 
a  warm,  passionate  temper  to  one  which  is  sweet 
and  even." 

"  Quite  a  mathematical  illustration,"  said  Lewis, 
with  a  smile.  "  Do  you  think,"  returned  he, 
after  a  pause,  "  that  you  could  be  happy  in  the 
way  that  Hannah  is  ?" 

"  No — not  unless  we  were  to  change  minds." 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  Lewis,  with  a  sigh. 
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"  I  mean,"  said  Rosina,  "  that  I  could  not,  other- 
wise, be  happy  as  the  wife  of  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Russell.  I  esteem  him  with  my  whole  heart; 
yet  in  spite  of  this,  we  should  be  like  the  square 
and  the  round  counter — I  am  naturally  quick,  he 
is  naturally  slow ;  we  should  never  keep  step. 
Then,  I  have  always  been  too  much  accustomed 
to  consider  him  as  a  tutor,  confessor,  and  censor 
general.  Besides  which,  there  is  such  an  immense 
difference  between  our  ages." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  interrupted  Lewis,  "  I  understand 
that ;  it  is  perfectly  natural ;  what  I  meant  was, 
could  you  be  happy  in  Hannah's  circumstances  as 
far  as  regards  fortune,  society,  and  situation,  with- 
out changing  minds  ?" 

"  Unquestionably  I  could.  The  change  would 
delight  me  beyond  all  things." 

"  What !"  exclaimed  he,  "  are  you  so  soon  tired 
of  being  an  heiress  ?" 

"  What  advantage  does  that  procure  for  me, 
beyond  living  in  a  finer  house  and  having  more 
pocket  money  ?  I  should  like  it  very  well  if  I  had 
been  brought  up  to  it,  I  dare  say ;  and  at  first,  I 
thought  it  was  a  fine  thing  to  be  able  to  buy  every 
pretty  trinket  that  pleased  me,  and  to  give  away 
half-crowns  and  half-sovereigns,  with  as  little  in- 
convenience as  I  had  formerly  bestowed  halfpence. 
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But,  alas,  my  old  habits  are  too  inveterate ;  and 
now  that  the  novelty  has  worn  off,  I  assure  you  I 
often  regret  the  exchange." 

"  And,  pray,"  inquired  he,  with  gi-eat  interest, 
"  what  are  those  old  habits  which  you  so  much 
regret  ? " 

"  You  would  laugh  at  me  if  I  were  to  tell  you." 
"  No,  indeed !     Nothing  would  be  farther  from 
my  thoughts ! " 

"  How  can  you  tell  that  beforehand  ? "  said  she. 
"  I  have  a  great  mind  to  put  your  risible  propen- 
sities to  the  test;  only  that  I  am  afraid  I   shall 
lower  myself  in  your  opinion — " 
"  No  danger  of  that,  Rosina ! — ^" 
"  How  can  you  tell  beforehand .''     How  very 
ready  inquisitive  people  are  to  make  promises  ! — 
Well; — now  that  I  am  a  young  lady  of  fortune,  I 
seldom  do  a  stitch  of  needlework.      Cummings 
keeps  my  wardrobe  in  order,  and  all  my  bonnets 
and  dresses   are   made   up   at  the  milliner's.     I 
should  be  stared  at  and  laughed  at  if  I  were  caught 
by  morning  visitors  in  the  act  of  cutting  out  a 
gown,  or  trimming  a  hat.      Besides  which,  one 
soon  learns  to  follow  Lord  Holland's  maxim  of 
'  never  do   any  thing  for  yourself,  when  you  can 
get  any  one  to  do  it  for  you.'     Thus  I  have  lost 
what  was  once  a  pleasant  as  well  as  a  useful  em- 
ployment." 
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"  A  serious  misfortune,  certainly!     Is  this  the 
only  one  ? " 

"  You  promised  you  would  not  laugh.  No, 
this  is  not  all.  In  the  second  place,  I  can  no 
longer  roam  at  will  through  lanes  and  over  com- 
mons, with  cloak,  pattens,  and  umbrella,  or  a 
gown  too  coarse  to  be  caught  in  the  briars.  I  am 
told  '  it  would  not  be  proper.'  What  is  worse, 
my  half-crowns  and  half-sovereigns  seem  to  give 
no  more  pleasure  and  do  no  more  good  than  my 
halfpence  did  formerly,  when  I  was  treated  more 
as  a  companion  than  a  patroness :  nor  is  the  mere 
gift  of  money  so  serviceable,  I  am  convinced,  as 
superintendence  and  sympathy.  Now,  if  any  poor 
soul  requires  broth,  jelly,  or  Iceland  moss,  it 
must  be  prepared  by  the  cook;  whereas,  in  former 
days,  I  made  it  myself.  It  may  taste  equally  well, 
but '  my  occupation  is  gone,'  and  less  pride  and 
pleasure  accrue  to  giver  and  receiver.  These  are 
real  vexations  to  me,  Lewis,  though  to  you  they 
seem  very  absurd," 

"  Far  from  it,"  said  Lewis,  seiiously.  "  It 
seems  then,  Rosina,  that  you  regret  Summer- 
field." 

"  It  is  ridiculous  for  me  to  talk  of  regi'et,  when 
I  have  every  thing  that  ought  to  make  me  happy. 
Yet  I  fear  I  am  not  of  quite  so  contented  a 
disposition   as  I   once  thought  I  was — I  regret 
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Summerfield ;  yet  even  there,  I  was  not  always 
happy — " 

"  Not  happy  at  Summerfield,  Rosina  ? " 

"  At  least,"  said  she,  correcting  herself,  "  I 
used  sometimes  to  wish  theti  for  things  which  I 
have  since  found,  cannot  bestow  much  real  plea- 
sure ;  and  I  had  often  reason  to  be  vexed  and  dis- 
satisfied with  myself  for  acting  heedlessly." 

"  Rosina, — -"  said  Lewis, — "  do  you  ever  look 
back,  then,  on  your  conduct  with  self  reproach  ? " 

"  Often,"  said  she,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Have  you  ever,"  said  he,  faulteringly,  and 
taking  her  hand,  "  have  you  ever  regi'etted  what 
passed  between  us  the  last  time  we  saw  each  other 
at  Summerfield  ? " 

Rosina's  colour  went  and  came,  though  he  was 
unable  to  see  it,  and  tears  started  into  her  eyes. 
"  Lewis,"  said  she  at  length,  in  a  low  and  trem- 
bling voice,  "  I  have — I  do  regret  it." 

"  And  have  I  ever  been  happy  since  ? "  ex- 
claimed Lewis,  with  emotion.  "  Have  I  ever 
ceased  to  love  you  ? " 

Alas,  before  he  had  poured  forth  half  his  soul, 
they  reached  Pai'k  Place;  for  this  was  no  season 
for  lingering  by  moonlight — and  Lewis,  looking 
more  brilliantly  handsome  than  he  had  ever  done 
in  his  life,  entered  Mr.  Parkinson's  drawing-room ; 
and  Rosina  with  throbbing  heart,  and  "  smiles  that 
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had  as  well  been  tears,"  commenced  her  duties  at 
the  tea-table.  Lewis  immediately  accepted  Mr. 
Parkinson's  invitation  to  remain,  and  saved  Ro- 
sina  the  trouble  of  answering  questions  by  talking 
as  rapidly  as  possible  of  the  Ponsonbys,  Dr. 
Knollys,  Miss  Mackau,  the  weather,  and  the 
times.  Mrs.  Wellford  quietly  commented  on  the 
excitation  of  his  look  and  manner,  as  well  as  on 
Rosina's  downcast  silence.  After  tea,  Mr.  Park- 
inson challenged  his  sister-in-law  to  a  game  of 
backgammon ;  and  Lewis  now  became  as  un- 
wontedly  silent  as  he  had  lately  been  the  reverse ; 
sat  with  his  elbow  on  the  table  and  his  eyes 
shaded  by  his  hand,  and  directed  towards  Rosina 
who  was  industriously  netting,  till  he  rose  to  wish 
good  night.  Rosina  then  exchanged  her  netting 
for  a  book,  but  Mrs.  Wellford  remarked  that  she 
never  turned  over  the  page.  However,  she  was 
not  so  unkind  as  to  ask  her  what  she  was  reading, 
and  left  Rosina  to  seek  her  confidence  in  her  own 
good  time. 

And  now  it  may  be  thought,  the  lovers  had  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  buy  a  wedding  ring.  Alas ! 
the  true  love  even  of  Rosina  Wellford  and  Lewis 
Pennington,  was  not  yet  destined  to  run  smooth. 
What  impediment  to  their  being  lawfully  joined 
in  the  bands  of  holy  matrimony  unexpectedly 
presented  itself,  I  am  now  to  declare. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


LA    BELLE   ALLIANCE. 


Do  what  she  would,  Rosina  could  not  make  up 
liei"  mmd  to  confess  the  truth  to  her  mother  this 
night;  and  she  might  perhaps  have  even  continued 
her  uneasy  silence  the  following  morning,  had  not 
the  dread  of  momentarily  beholding  Lewis,  and  of 
his  explaining  matters  rather  more  abruptly  than 
was  altogether  desirable,  merged  the  lesser  fear 
in  the  greater.  Having  seen  her  uncle  set  out  on 
his  morning  ride,  she  found  herself  alone  with  her 
mother;  and  would  have  given  five  guineas — five? 
say  ten,  twenty,  and  her  little  finger  into  the  bar- 
gain, for  something  that  might  directly  or  indi- 
rectly lead  to  the  point.  Nothing  of  the  sort  of- 
fered itself;  she  sat  at  the  breakfast  room  window, 
looking  out  on  the  gravel  walk  which  ran  towards 
the  rectory,  with  colour  growing  deeper  and 
deeper  every  moment;  and  she  had  just  screwed 
her  courage  to  the  sticking  point,  when  Mrs. 
Wellford  quietly  asked  her  w^hy  she  had  given  up 
her  usual  ride  with  her  uncle  ? 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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"  I  did  not  wish  to  ,  go  out  tliis  morning, 
mamma." 

"  Do  you  not  feel  well,  my  dear?" 

"  Perfectly  well,  I  thank  you,  mamma.  I  wished 
to  speak  to  you — " 

Here  Rosina's  speech  entirely  forsook  her.  She 
remained  looking  out  on  the  gravel  walk,  and  won- 
dering what  her  mother  must  think  of  her,  when 
she  felt  an  arm  placed  very  gently  round  her  neck. 
Strange  to  say,  she  bent  do^nl  to  kiss  the  hand, 
and  began  to  shed  tears. 

E-osina  was  soon  able  to  give  an  intelligible  ex- 
planation; and  Mrs.  Wellford  was  very  happy, 
and  only  wondered  that  the  offer  had  not  been 
made  before.  Rosina  coloured'and  sighed:  it  was 
a  moment  of  unreserved  confidence ;  and  without 
much  difficulty,  her  mother  drew  fi'om  her  an  ac- 
count of  all  that  had  occm-red  at  Summerfield. 
Mrs.  Wellford  ought  to  have  been  tempted  to  scold 
her  for  her  excessively  hard  usage  of  her  lover; 
])ut  she  was  not  at  this  instant  inclined  to  be  very 
angry  with  any  one,  and  she  consoled  herself  by 
remembering  that  it  was  as  well  for  the  engagement 
to  have  been  delayed,  as  they  had  then  been  much 
too  young  to  marry,  and  their  characters  had  had 
time  to  acquire  strength  and  steadiness  in  tlie  in- 
terim. She  was  dwelling  on  Lewis's  excellences 
when  Lewis  himself  entered,  glowing  with  hap- 
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piness.  He  had  avowed  his  attachment  to  his 
parents,  who  had  given  it  their  full  approbation ; 
and  Marianne  had  been  made  almost  as  happy  as 
himself. 

"  And  how  will  you  reconcile  yourself  to  Ro- 
sina's  living  in  London  ?"  said  he  gaily  to  Mrs. 
Wellford. 

"  Why  should  you  live  there,  when  you  have 
enough  between  you  to  live  in  easy  circumstances 
here?" 

"  What!  give  up  the  law!  The  dear,  delight- 
iul  study  of  tlie  law  ? " 

"  Ah,  Lewis !  Ambition,  1  see,  will  soon  cure 
you  of  love." 

In  the  evening,  Marianne  accompanied  her 
brother  to  Park  Place,  and  joyfully  threw  herself 
into  Rosina's  arms.  Mr.  Parkinson  looked  rather 
astonished  at  so  remarkable  a  demonstration  of 
affection,  but  composed  himself  to  sleep,  leaving 
the  girls  to  murmur  their  sotto  voce  expressions 
of  mutual  attachment.  Lewis  intended  to  make 
the  formal  demand  of  Rosina's  hand  the  following 
morning,  as  a  matter  of  course,  when  her  uncle 
should  be  wide  awake ;  but  Mrs.  Wellford  in  the 
fullness  of  her  heart,  was  beforehand  with  him, 
in  telling  (what  she  concluded  Mr.  Parkinson 
would  consider)  the  good  news. 

"  Lewis  Pennington  propose  to  my  niece  Ro- 
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sina?"  repeated  he,  rubbing  his  eyes,  as  if  to 
convince  himself  that  he  was  not  still  dreaming. 
"Why,  my  dear  Mrs.  Wellford,  it  can't  be! — 
Don't  you  know  that  Rosina  is  my  niece,  and 
tliat  I  am  her  guardian,  and  that  her  fortune 
depends  on  her  marrying  with  my  consent  ? " 

"  Undoubtedly,  my  dear  sir,  but  what  possible 
objection  can  you  have  to  so  excellent  a  young 
man  as  Lewis  Pennington  ? " 

"Objection  to  Lewis  Pennington?"  repeated 
Mr.  Parkinson,  opening  his  eyes  very  wide — 
"none  in  the  world!  Pve  no  objection  to  him 
as  a  man — T  only  object  to  him  as  a  match — He 
must  n't  stand  in  the  way  of  my  nephew,  James 
Parkinson ! " 

Rosina  had  entered  the  room  during  this  dia- 
logue. "  James  Parkinson  ! "  repeated  she  in 
dismay. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Wellford,  "  your  ne- 
phew has  made  no  pretensions  to  Rosina." 

"  But  indeed  you  are  quite  mistaken  there," 
said  he  with  a  confident  air.  "  James  is  very 
much  in  love  with  her,  I  can  assure  you.  Has 
not  he  been  here  two  or  three  times,  courting?" 

"  Oh  uncle,  you  are  quite  in  the  wrong ! "  cried 
Rosina. 

"  I  have  much  better  authority  than  you  can 
have,    Rosina,"   replied   her   uncle,    "  for  saying 
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that  I  am  quite  in  the  right.  So  far  back  as  the 
first  time  he  came  here  after  poor  Mrs.  Parkinson's 
death,  (a  parenthetical  sigh,)  I  observed  to  him 
one  day  after  dinner  what  a  nice  wife  you  would 
make  him,  to  which  he  assented;  and  after  that, 
he  was  always  riding  about  with  you  and  paying 
you  attention." 

"I  am  sure,  sir,  he  meant  nothing  by  it;  and 
if  he  did,  it  would  make  no  difference  in  the 
present  case." 

"  But  I  can  tell  you  what  loill  make  a  difference, 
and  a  very  considerable  difference,"  said  Mr.  Par- 
kinson with  more  displeasure  than  Rosina  had 
ever  seen  him  display  before. — "  It  was  poor  Mrs. 
Parkinson's  dying  injunction,"  he  proceeded  in  a 
solemn  tone  of  voice,  "  that  I  should  never  give 
my  consent  to  your  marrying  any  one  else,  so 
long  as  there  was  a  chance  of  your  having  James." 
"  Luckily,"  said  Ptosina  quickly,  "  there  is  no 
such  chance,  for  I  am  sure  he  does  not  care  for 
me." 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  her  uncle  with  simplicity, 
"he  has  paid  you  more  attentions  than  I  ever 
paid  poor  Mrs.  Pai'kinson.  However,  the  ques- 
tion can  soon  be  settled,  for  I  can  write  to  ask 
him  to  let  us  know  his  mind." 

"  Whatever  his  mind  may  be,"  said  Posina 
hastily,  "  it  can  make  no  alteration  in  mine ;  and 
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I  would  rather  forfeit  my  aunt's  legacy  at  once 
than  submit  to  such  an  indignity." 

"  Hush,  hush,  my  dearest  Rosina,"  said  her 
mother,  "  remember  Lewis." 

"  Lewis  does  not  care  for  my  fortune,"  replied 
Rosina. 

"  But  should  not  you  care  for  it  for  his  sake." 
A  tear  started  into  Rosina's  eyes.     "  Ah,  uncle," 
said   she,  "  I   never   thought   you  would  be   so 
unkind." 

"  My  dear,  I  mean  it  all  for  the  best,"  said  he,  ra- 
ther touched  by  the  gracious  signs  of  sweet  remorse 
which  trembled  on  her  eyelashes,  "  but  I  can't 
see  poor  James  ill  used,  or  break  my  promise  to 
poor  Mrs.  Parkinson." 

"  Well,  sir,  write  to  him  then,"  said  Rosina, 
whose  cheek  flushed  at  the  humiliating  thought  of 
being  offered  to  him.  "  But  do  not  suppose  that 
in  the  event  of  his  declaring  himself  a  suitor  of 
mine,  I  shall  for  a  moment  think  of  renouncing 
Lewis." 

"  It  will  be  time  enough  to  settle  that  point 
when  his  answer  comes,"  said  Mr.  Parkinson. 

Rosina  wished  him  good  night  with  less  than 
her  usual  cordiality,  and  retired  to  her  room  with 
a  full  heart.  Her  mother  was  almost  as  mucli 
vexed  and  surprised  as  herself. 

The   next  mominof,   Rosina   met  Lewis   with 
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clouded  looks.  "  Ah,  Lewis,"  said  she,  "  my 
uncle  has  refused  his  consent." 

"  Has  he?"  cried  Lewis.  "  Well,  then,  Ro- 
sina,  we  shall  only  have  to  sketch  out  rather  a 
humble  plan  for  our  future  establishment,  that  is 
all.  I  must  apply  myself  diligently  to  my  busi- 
ness ;  and  with  you  to  work  hard  for,  who  can 
doubt  my  perseverance  and  success?  Industry 
and  love  will  bestow  new  attractions  on  each 
other." 

"  But  who  would  have  expected  this,  from  my 
uncle  ?  It  "wdll  be  painful  to  act  in  defiance  of  the 
wishes  of  one  who  has  hitherto  been  so  invariably 
kind.  But,  perhaps,"  exclaimed  she,  with  a 
brightening  countenance,  "  Mr.  James  Pai'kinson 
will  not  have  me ! " 

Lewis  looked  surprised,  and  she  then  explained 
to  him  the  obstacle  which  had  caused  her  uncle 
to  withhold  his  consent.  Lewis  was  indignant, 
and  hurt  at  her  having  submitted  to  the  inquiry. 
He  was  fully  persuaded  that  James  Parkinson 
could  not  be  indifferent  to  so  inestimable  a  prize, 
and  regarded  her  uncle's  consent  as  hopeless. 
Rosina's  assurances  that  the  answer,  whatever  it 
might  be,  would  have  no  influence  on  her  affec- 
tions, at  length  subdued  a  pang  of  rising  jea- 
lousy. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Pennington  called  in  the  course 
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of  the  day.  Their  affectionate  reception  of  Ro- 
sina  was  most  gratifying ;  the  more  so,  that  it  did 
not  spring  from  false  views  of  her  prospects ;  for 
before  her  entrance,  Mrs.  Wellford  had  acquainted 
them  with  Mrs.  Pai'kinson's  singular  injunction  to 
her  husband. 

"  Lewis  will  have  to  struggle  through  the  world 
as  thousands  of  young  men  have  done  before  him," 
said  the  doctor,  "  and  he  will  be  all  the  better  for 
it.  If  Rosina  is  not,  in  his  opinion,  worth  as  long 
a  servitude  as  Jacob  endured  for  Rachel,  I  shall 
be  ashamed  of  the  boy ;  and  by  that  time  perhaps, 
his  constancy  and  industry  will  have  mollified 
Mr.  Parkinson." 

Jacob's  apprenticeship!  thought  Lewis,  start- 
ing from  his  seat  and  walking  to  the  window  with 
a  little  discontent,  "  we  may  be  all  dead  and  buried 
by  that  time ! "  His  father  was  not  serious,  how- 
ever, in  supposing  such  a  long  term  of  proba- 
tion. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Parkinson  was  the  last  man  in 
the  world  whom  any  body  would  have  dreamed  of 
as  likely  to  stand  in  the  way  of  an  amiable  young 
couple's  happiness.  However,  there  is  no  judg- 
ing of  those  very  quiet  people  till  they  are  tried, — 
and  after  all,  we  must  go  back  to  first  causes,  and 
consider  Mr.  Parkinson  only  as  the  agent  of  a 
woman,  who  had  resolved  to  exercise  the  same 
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tyranny  after  her  death,  as  during  her  life.  James 
Parkinson  seemed  deteraiined  to  prolong  the  lovers' 
suspense  as  much  as  he  could,  by  delaying  to  an- 
swer the  letter.  Daily  did  Rosina  examine  the 
directions  to  her  uncle  from  his  vaiious  corre- 
spondents, in  hopes  of  seeing  his  nephew's  ille- 
gible scrawl;  and  daily  was  she  disappointed. 
At  length  tlie  important  communication  arrived ; 
and  Mr.  Parkinson,  having  uttered  a  louder  ex- 
clamation of  surprise  than  Rosina  thought  the  case 
required,  whichever  way  the  question  might  be  de- 
cided, read  the  letter  through  a  second  time  with 
provoking  slowness,  and  then  handed  it  to  her, 
with  the  ejaculation  of  "  Well !  I  shall  never  be 
surprised  again ! "  In  spite  of  tlie  "  illegible 
scratvL''^  Rosina  hastily  read  as  follows. 

Carlton  Chambers, 
June  16th. 
DEAR  UNCLE, 

I  received  yours  this  day  week.  In  con- 
sequence of  your  inquiry,  I'm  obliged  to  divulge 
a  little  secret  which  I  meant  to  have  kept  to 
myself  a  month  or  two  longer,  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing.  With  respect  to  your  question,  do  I  mean 
to  marry  Miss  Rosina  Wellford  ?  I  answer  candidly, 
I  do  not;  and  for  a  good  reason — because  I'm 
manied  already !  There's  news  for  you !  On 
Tuesday  se'nnight,  I  led  Miss  Spanker  to  the  hy- 
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merreal  altar — the  girl,  you  know,  that  came  out 
this  season  in  Belvidera.  A  tremendously  fine 
woman,  highly  accomplished,  and  makes  fifty 
pounds  a  night.  Of  course,  while  that's  the  case, 
it  would  be  a  pity  to  take  her  off  the  stage,  so 
we're  mum  about  the  marriage,  and  she  is  still 
printed  Miss  Spanker  on  the  play  bills.  I'm  a 
tremendously  lucky  fellow,  I  know,  to  have  her, 
for  she  has  refused  scores  of  lovers  ;  and  of  course 
it  is  very  gratifying  to  a  husband's  feelings  to 
hear  her  three  times  a  week  draw  down  thunders 
of  unbounded  applause.  I  shall  bring  her  down 
to  see  you  when  the  season  is  over,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  like  her  amazingly.  She's  of  good  family 
and  keeps  her  own  carnage.  By  the  by,  I  left  a 
little  toothpick  case  behmd  me  at  Park  Place  that 
I  don't  want  to  lose.  Please  to  inquire  about  it 
of  the  maids,  and  if  they  can't  find  it,  rate  them 
tremendously.  We're  going  to  have  Pasta  and 
Malibran  this  spring,  and  perhaps  Taglioni. 
I  remain 

Your  affectionate  nephew, 
James  Parkinson,  Junr. 

P.  S.  I  suj)pose  by  your  writing  to  me  about 
Rosina,  she  fancied  my  attentions  were  serious. 
I  should  have  thought  she  might  have  guessed  I 
was  only  flirting  with  hex  jpoiir  passer  le  temps. 
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"  Oh,  you  charming  Mr.  James  Parkinson,"  ex- 
claimed Rosina  with  transport,  "  how  dehghted  I 
am  that  your  amiable  character  is  now  fully  deve- 
loped! All  the  epistles  in  volume  No.  1  of  the 
Elegant  Extracts  are  worthless  in  my  estimation 
compared  with  this  enchanting  letter  !  My  dear 
uncle,"  said  she  in  a  calmer  voice,  becoming  sud- 
denly aware  that  her  rejoicings  could  not  be  very 
acceptable  to  him,  "  I  hope  I  have  not  displeased 
you. — You  must  excuse  me  for  being  rather  wild 
with  joy  at  such  a  moment  as  this!  You  give 
your  consent  now,  dear  uncle,  do  not  you  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  he  with  a  sigh  and  a  smile,  as  he 
took  the  soft  hand  that  rested  on  his  shoulder  and 
affectionately  kissed  it.  "  I  believe  I  must  look  for 
more  happiness  in  the  marriage  of  my  niece  than 
in  that  of  my  nephew.  You  are  a  good  girl,  Ro- 
sina, and  deserve  to  have  your  own  way  ;  which 
most  of  your  sex  contrive  to  obtain,  first  or  last. 
But  one  stipulation  I  make — Lewis  shall  not  take 
you  away  from  me.  He  must  give  up  the  law 
and  accept  EJderton  into  the  bargain  !" 

The  reader  will  easily  imagine  that  Lewis  found 
this  proviso  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  lis 
marrying  Rosina. 

THE    END. 
■  G.  Woodfall,  Printer,  Angel  Court,  Skinner  Street,  London. 


